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NORTH AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

It has be^n the ambition of my literary life to 
write a book about the United States, and I had made 
up my mind to visit the country with this object be- 
fore the intestine troubles of the United States Govern- 
ment had commenced. I have not allowed the division 
among the States and the breaking out of civil war to 
interfere with my intention; but I should not purposely 
have chosen this period either for my book or for my 
Visit. I say so much, in Order that it may not be sup- 
posed that it is my special purpose to write an account 
of the struggle as far as it has yet been carried. My 
wish is to describe as well as I can the present social 
and political State of the country. This I should have 
attempted, with more personal satisfaction in the work, 
had tiere been no disruption between the North and 
South; but I have not allowed that disruption to deter 
me from an object which, if it were delayed, might 
probably never be carried out. I am therefore forced 
to take the subject in its present condition, and being 
so forced I must write of the war, of the causes which 
have led to it, and of its probable termination. But 
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I wish it to be understood that it was not my selected 
task to do so, and is not now my primary object. 

Thirty years ago my mother wrote a book about 
the Americans, to which I believe I may allude as a 
well known and successful work without being guilty 
of any undue family conceit. That was essentially a 
woman's book. She saw with a woman's keen eye, 
and described with a woman's light but graphic pen, 
the social defects and absurdities which our near re- 
latives had adopted into their domestic life. All that 
she told was worth the telling, and the telling, if done 
successfully, was sure to produce a good result. I am 
satisfied that it did so. But she did not regard it as 
a part of her work to dilate on the nature and Opera- 
tion of those political arrangements which had produced 
the social absurdities which she saw, or to explain that 
though such absurdities were the natural result of those 
arrangements in their newness, the defects would cer- 
tainly pass away, while the political arrangements, if 
good, would remain. Such a work is fitter for a man 
than for a woman. I am very far from thinking that 
it is a task which I can perform with satisfaction either 
to myself or to others. It is a work which some man 
will do who has earned a right by education, study, 
and success to rank himself among the political sages 
of his age. But I may perhaps be able to add .some- 
thing to the familiarity of Englishmen with Americans. 
The writings which have been most populär in England 
on the subject of the United States have hitherto 
dealt chiefly with social details; and though in most 
cases true and useful, have created laughter on one 
side of the Atlantic, and soreness on the other. If I 
. could do anything to mitigate the soreness, if I could 
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in any small degree add to the good feeling which 
should exist between two nations which ought to love 
each other so well, and which do hang upon each 
other so constantly, I should think that I had cause 
to be proud of my work. 

But it is very hard to write about any country a 
book that does not represent the country described in 
a more er less ridiculous point of view. It is hard at 
least to do so in such a book as I must write, A De 
Tocquevüle may do it. It may be done by any philo- 
sophico-political or politico- Statistical, 6r statistico- 
scientific writer; but it can hardly be done by a man 
who professes to use a light pen, and to manufacture 
his article for the use of general readers. Such a 
writer may teil all that he sees of the beautiful; but 
he must also teil, if not all that he sees of the ludi- 
crous, at any rate the most piquant part of it. How 
to do this without being offensive is the problem which 
a man with such a task before him has to solve. His 
first duty is owed to his readers, and consists mainly 
in this: that he shall teil the truth, and shall so teil 
that truth that what he has written may be readable. 
But a second duty is due to those of whom he writes; 
and he does not perform that duty well if he gives 
offence to those, as to whom, on the summing up of 
the whole evidence for and against them in his own 
mind, he intends to give a favourable verdict. There 
are of course those against whom a writer does not 
intend to give a favourable verdict; — people and 
places whom he desires to describe on the peril of his 
own judgment, as bad, ill-educated, ugly, and odious. 
In such cases his course is straightforward enough. 
His judgment may be in great peril, but his volume 

1* 
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or chapter will be easily written. Ridicule and censure 
run glibly from the pen, and form themselves into sharp 
paragraphs which are pleasant to the reader. Whereas 
eulogy is commonly dull, and too frequently sounds as 
though it were false. There is much difficulty in ex- 
pressing a verdict which is intended to be favourable, 
but which, though favourable, shall not be falsely eulo- 
gistic; and though true, not offensive. 

Who has ever travelled in foreign countries without 
meeting excellent stories against the Citizens of such 
countries? And how few can travel without hearing 
such stories against themselves? It is impossible for 
me to avoid telling of a very excellent gentleman whom 
I met before I had been in the United States a week, 
and who asked me whether lords in England ever 
spoke to men who were not lords. Nor can I omit 
the opening address of another gentleman to my wife, 
"You like our institutions, ma'am?'' "Yes, indeed," 
said my wife, — not with all that eagerness of assent 
which the occasion perhaps required. "Ah," said he, 
"I never yet met the down-trodden subject of a despot 
who did not hug his chains." The first gentleman 
was certainly somewhat ignorant of our customs, and 
the second was rather abrupt in his condemnation of 
the political principles of a person whom he only first 
saw at that moment. It comes to me in the way of 
my trade to repeat such incidents; but I can teil 
stories which are quite as good against Englishmen. 
As for instance, when I was tapped on the back in 
one of the galleries of Florence by a countryman of 
mine, and asked to show him where stood the medical 
Venus. Nor is anything that one can say of the in- 
coQveaiencGs attendant upon travel in the United States 
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to be beaten by what foreigners might tnily say of us. 
I shall never forget the look of a Frenchman whom I 
found on a wet aftemoon in the best inn of a provin- 
cial town in the west of England. He was seated on 
a horsehair-covered chair in the middle of a small 
dingy ill-fumished private sitting-room. No eloquence 
of mine could make intelligible to a Frenchman or an 
American the utter desolation of such an apartment. 
The worid as then seen by that Frenchman offered 
him solace of no description. The air without was 
heavy, dull, and thick. The street beyond the window 
was dark and narrow. The room contained mahogany 
chairs covered with horsehair, a mahogany table ricketty 
in its legs, and a mahogany sideboard oraamented 
with inverted glasses and old cruet-stands. The French- 
man had come to the house for shelter and food, and 
had been asked whether he was commercial. Where- 
upon he shook his head. "Did he want a sitting- 
room?" Yes, he did. "He was a leetle tired and 
vanted to seet." Whereupon he was presumed to have 
ordered a private room, and was shown up to the Eden 
I have described. I found him there at death's door. 
Nothing that I can say with reference to the social 
habits of the Americans can teil more against them 
than the story of that Frenchman's fate teils against 
those of our country. 

From which remarks I would wish to be under- 
stood as deprecating offence from my American friends, 
if in the course of my book should be found aught 
which may seem to argue against the excellence of 
their institutions, and the grace of their social life. Of 
this at any rate I can assure them in sober eamestness 
that I admire what they have done in the world aud 
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for the World with a true and hearty admiration; and 
that whether or no all their institutions be at present 
excellent, and their social life all graceful, my wishes 
are that they should be so, and my convictions are 
that that improvement will come for which there may 
perhaps even yet be some little room. 

And now touching this war which had broken out 
between the North and South before I left England. 
I would wish to explain what my feelings were; or 
rather what I believe the general feelings of England 
to have been, before I found myself among the people 
by whom it was being waged. It is very difficult for 
the people of any one nation to realize the political 
relations of another, and to chew the cud and digest 
the bearings of those extemal politics. But it is unjust 
in the one to decide upon the political aspirations and 
doings of that other without such understanding. Con- 
stantly as the name of France is in our mouth, com- 
paratively few Englishmen understand the way in 
which France is governed; — that is, how far absolute 
despotism prevails, and how far the power of the one 
ruler is tempered, or, as it may be, hampered by the 
voices and influence of others. And as regards 
England, how seldom is it that in common society a 
foreigner is met who comprehends the nature of her 
political arrangements! To a Frenchman, — I do not 
of course include great men who have made the sub- 
ject a study, — but to the ordinary intelligent Frenchman 
the thing is altogether incomprehensible. Language, 
it may be said, has much to do with that. But an 
American speaks English; and how often is an American 
met, who has combined in his mind the idea of a 
monarch, so calJed, with that of a republic, properly 
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SO named; — a combination of ideas which I take to 

be necessary to the understanding of English politics? 

The gentleman who scomed my wife for hugging her 

chains had certainly not done so, and yet he conceived 

that he had studied the subject. The matter is one 

most difficult of comprehension. How many English- 

men have failed to understand accurately their own 

Constitution, or the true bearing of their own politics! 

But when this knowledge has been attained, it has 

generally been filtered into the mind slowly, and has 

come from the unconscious study of many years. An 

Englishnian handles a newspaper for a quarter of an 

hour daily, and daily exchanges some few words in 

politics with those around him, tili drop by drop the 

pleasant Springs of his liberty creep into his mind and 

water his heart; and thus, earlier or later in life accord- 

ing to the nature of his intelligence, he understands 

why it is that he is at all points a free man. But if 

this be so of our own politics; if it be so rare a thing 

to find a foreigner who understands them in all their 

niceties, why is it that we are so confident in our re- 

marks on all the niceties of those of other nations? 

I hope that I may not be misunderstood as saying 
that we should not discuss foreign politics in our press, 
cur parHament, our public meetings, or our private 
houses. No man could be mad enough to preach such 
a doctrine. As regards our Parliament, that is pro- 
bably the best British school of foreign politics, seeing 
that the subject is not there often taken up by men 
who are absolutely ignorant, and that mistakes when 
made are subject to a correction which is both rough 
and ready. The press, though very liable to error, 
labours hard at its vocation in teaching foreign politics, 
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and spares no expense in letting in daylight. If the 
light let in be sometimes moonshine, excuse may easily 
be made. Where so much is attempted, there must 
necessarily be some failure. But even the moonshine 
does good, if it be not offensive moonshine. What I 
would deprecate is, that aptness at reproach which we 
assume; — the readiness with scorn, the quiet words 
of insult, the instant judgment and condemnation with 
which we are so inclined to visit, not the great outward 
acts, but the smaller inward politics of our neighbours. 

And do others spare us, will be the instant reply 
of all who may read this. In my counter reply I make 
bold to place myself and my country on very high 
ground, and to say that we, the older and therefore 
more experienced people as regards the United States, 
and the better govemed as regards France, and the 
stronger as regards all the world beyond, should not 
throw mud again even though mud be thrown at us. I 
yield the path to a small chimney-sweeper as readily 
as to a lady; and forbear from an interchange of 
courtesies with a Billingsgate heroine, even though at 
heart I may have a proud consciousness that I should 
not altogether go to the wall in such an encounter. 

I left England in August last — August 1861. At 
that time, and for some months previous, I think that 
the general English feeling on the American question 
was as foUows. "This wide-spread nationality of the 
United States, with its enormous territorial possessions 
and increasing population, has fallen asunder, torn to 
pieces by the weight of its own discordant parts, — 
as a congregation when its size has become unwieldy 
will separate, and reform itself into two wholesome 
wholes. It is well that this should be so, for the 
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people are not homogeneous, as a people should be 
who are called to live together as one nation. They 
have attempted to combine free-soil sentiments with the 
practice of slavery, and to make these two antagonists 
live together in peace and unity under the same roof; 
but, as we have long expected, they have failed. Now 
has come the period for Separation; and if the people 
would only see this, and act in accordance with the 
circumstances which Providence and the inevitable hand 
of the world's ruler has prepared for them, all would 
be well. But they will not do this. They will go to 
war with each other. The South will make her demands 
for secession with an arrogance and instant pressure 
which exasperates the North; and the North, forgetting 
that an equable temper in such matters is the most 
powerful of all weapons, will not recognize the strength 
of its own Position. It allows itself to be exasperated, 
and goes to war for that which if regained would only 
be injurious to it. Thus millions on millions Sterling 
will be spent. A heavy debt will be incurred; and 
the North, which divided from the South might take 
its place among the greatest of nations, will throw 
itself back for half a Century, and perhaps injure the 
splendour of its ultimate prospects. If only they would 
be wise, throw down their arms, and agree to part! 
But they will not." 

This was, I think, the general opinion when I left 
England. It would not, however, be necessary to go 
back many months to reach the time when English- 
men were saying how impossible it was that so great 
a national power should ignore its own greatness, and 
destroy its own power by an intemecine Separation. 
But in August last all that had gone by, and we in 
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England had realized the probability of actual seces- 
sion. 

To these feelings on the subject may be added 
another, which was natural enough though perhaps not 
noble. "These westem cocks have crowed loudly," 
we Said, "too loudly for the comfort of those who live 
after all at no such great distance from them. It is 
well that their combs should be clipped. Cocks who 
crow so very loudly are a nuisance. It might have 
gone so far that the clipping would become a work 
necessarily to be done from without. But it is ten 
times better for all parties that it should be done from 
within; and as the cocks are now clipping their own 
combs, in God's name let them do it and the whole 
World will be the quieter." That, I say, was not a very 
noble idea; but it was natural enough, and certainly 
has done somewhat in mitigating that grief which the 
horrors of civil war and the want of cotton have caused 
to US in England. 

Such certainly had been my belief as to the country. 
I speak here of my opinion as to the ultimate success 
of secession and the foUy of the war, — repudiating any 
concurrence of my own in the ignoble but natural sen- 
timent alluded to in the last paragraph. I certainly 
did think that the Northern States, if wise, would have 
let the Southern States go. I had blamed Buchanan 
as a traitor for allowing the germ of secession to make 
any growth; — and as I thought him a traitor then, so 
do I think him a traitor now. But I had also blamed 
Lincoln, or rather the government of which Mr. 
Lincoln in this matter is no more than the exponent, 
SoT his eiforts to avoid that which is inevitable. In 
this I think that I — or as 1 beVkv^ I may say we, 
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we Englishmen — were wrong. I do not see how the 
North, treated as it was and had been, could have 
submitted to secession without resistance. We all 
remember what Shakespere says of the great armies 
which were led out to fight for a piece of ground not 
large enough to cover the bodies of those who would 
be slain in the battle; but I do not remember that 
Shakespere says that "the battle was on this account 
necessarily unreasonable. It is the old point of honour, 
which, tili it had been made absurd by certain 
changes of circumstances, was always grand and usually 
beneficent. These changes of circumstances have 
altered the manner in which appeal may be made, 
but have not altered the point of honour. Had the 
Southern States sought to obtain secession by constitu- 
tional means, they might or might not have been suc- 
cessful; but if successful there would have been no war. 
I do not mean to brand all the Southern States with 
treason, nor do I intend to say that having secession at 
heart they could have obtained it by constitutional 
means. But I do intend to say that acting as they did, 
demanding secession not constitutionally but in Opposi- 
tion to the Constitution, taking upon themselves the right 
of breaking up a nationality of which they formed only 
a part, and doing that without consent of the other 
part, Opposition from the North and war was an in- 
evitable consequence. 

It is, I think, only necessary to look back to the 
revolution by which the United States separated them- 
selves from England to see this. There is hardly to 
be met, here and there, an Englishman who now 
regrets the loss of the revolted American colonies; — 
who now tbinks that civilization was letarded and the 
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World injured by that revolt; who now conceives tha 
England should have expended more treasure an( 
more lives in the hope of retaining those colonies. I 
is agreed that the revolt was a good thing; that thos< 
who were then rebels became patriots by success, anc 
that they deserved well of all coming ages of man 
kind. But not the less absolutely necessary was i 
that England should endeavour.to hold her own. Sh« 
was as the mother bird when the young bird will fl; 
alone. She suffered those pangs which Nature call 
upon mothers to endure. 

As was the necessity of British Opposition to Arne 
rican independence, so was the necessity of Northen 
Opposition to Southern secession. I do not say tha 
in other respects the two cases were parallel. Th< 
States separated from us because they would no 
endure taxation without representation — in other word 
because they were old enough and big enough to g< 
alone. The South is seceding from the North becaus« 
the two are not homogeneous. They have differen 
instincts, different appetites, diiferent morals, and ; 
different culture. It is well for one man to say tha 
slavery has caused the Separation; and for another t( 
say that slavery has not caused it. Each in so sayinj 
speaks the truth. Slavery has caused it, seeing tha 
slavery is the great point on which the two hav< 
agreed to differ. But slavery has not caused it, seeing 
that other points of difference are to be found in ever 
circumstance and feature of the two people. Th< 
North and the South must ever be dissimilar. In th< 
North labour will always be honourable, and becaus( 
honourable successful. In the South labour has eve; 
been servile, — at least in some sense, and therefor< 
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dishonourable; and because dishonourable has not, to 
itself, been successful. In the South, I say, labour 
ever has been dishonourable; and I am driven to confess 
that I have not hitherto seen a sign of any change in 
the Creator's fiat on this matter. That labour will be 
honourable all the world over, as years advance and 
the millennium draws nigh, I for one never doubt. 

So much for English opinion about America in 
August last. And now I will venture to say a word 
or two as to American feeling respecting this English 
opinion at that period. It will of course be remem- 
bered by all my readers that at the beginning of the 
war Lord Russell, who was then in the lower house, 
declared as Foreign Secretary of State that England 
would regard the North and South as belligerents, and 
would remain neutral as to both of them. This de- 
claration gave violent offence to the North, and has 
been taken as indicating British sympathy with the 
cause of the seceders. I am not going to explain — 
indeed it would be necessary that I should first under- 
stand — the laws of nations with regard to blockaded 
ports, privateering, ships and men and goods contra- 
band of war, and all those semi-nautical semi-military 
mies and axioms which it is necessary that all Attor- 
neys- General and such like should at the present 
moment have at their fingers' end. But it must be 
evident to the most ignorant in those matters, among 
which large crowd I certainly include myself, that it 
was essentially necessary that Lord John Russell 
should at that time declare openly what England 
intended to do. It was essential that our seamen 
should know where they would be protected and where 
not, and that the course to be taken by Englanj 
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should be defined. Reticence in the matter was not 
within the power of the British Government. It 
behoved the Foreign Secretary of State to declare 
openly that England intended to side either with one 
party or with the other, or eise to remain neutral 
between them. 

I had heard this matter discussed by Americans 
before I left England, and I have of course heard it 
discussed very frequently in America. There can be 
no doubt that the front of the oifence given by England 
to the Northern States was this declaration of Lord 
John RusselFs. But it has been always made evident 
to me that the sin did not consist in the fact of Eng- 
land's neutrality, — in the fact of her regarding the two 
pajties as belligerents, — but in the open declaration 
made to the world by a Secretary of State that she 
did intend so to regard them. If another proof were 
wanting, this would afford another proof of the im- 
mense weight attached in America to all the proceed- 
ings and to all the feelings of England on this matter. 
The very anger of the North is a compliment paid by 
the North to England. But not the less is that anger 
unreasonable. To those in America who understand 
our Constitution, it must be evident that our Govern- 
ment cannot take official meaisures without a public 
avowal of such measures. France can do so. Russia 
can do so. The Government of the United States can 
do so, and could do so even before this rupture. But 
the Government of England cannot do so. All men 
connected with the Government in England have feit 
themselves from time to time more or less hampered 
by the necessity of publicity. Our statesmen have been 
forced to fight their battles with the plan of their 
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tactics open before their adversaries. But we, in 
England, are inclined to believe, that the general re- 
sult is good, and that battles so fought and so won 
will be fought with the honestest blows, and won with 
the surest results. Reticence in this matter was not 
possible, and Lord John Russell in making the open 
avowal which gave such offence to the Nortliem States 
only did that which, as a servant of England, England 
required him to do. 

"What would you in England have thought," a 
gentleman of much weight in Boston said to me, "if 
when you were in trouble in India, we had openly 
declared that we regarded your opponents there as 
belligerents on equal terms with yourselves?" I was 
forced to say that, as far as I could see, there was no 
analogy between the two cases. In India an army 
had mutinied, and that an army composed of a sub- 
dued, if not a servile race. The analogy would have 
been fairer had it referred to any sympathy shown by 
US to insurgent negroes. But, nevertheless, had the 
army which mutinied in India been in possession of 
ports and sea-board; had they held in their hands vast 
commercial cities and great agricultural districts; had 
they owned ships and been masters of a wide-spread 
trade, America could have done nothing better towards 
US than have remained neutral in such a conflict, and 
have regarded the parties as belligerents. The only 
question is whether she would have done so well by 
US. "But," Said my friend in answer to all this, "we 
should not have proclaimed to the world that we re- 
garded you and them as Standing on an equal footing." 
There again appeared the true gist of the offence. A 
Word from England such as that spoken by Lord John 
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Russell was of such weight to the South, that the 
North could not endure to have it spoken. I did not 
say to that gentleman, — but here I may say, that had 
such circumstances arisen as those conjectured, and 
had America spoken such a word, England would not 
have feit herseif called upon to resent it. 

But the fairer analogy lies between Ireland and the 
Southern States. The monster meetings and O'Con- 
nelFs triumphs are not so long gone by but that many 
of US can remember the first demand for secession 
made by Ireland, and the line which was then taken 
by American sympathies. It is not too much to say 
that America then believed that Ireland would secure 
secession, and that the great trust of the Irish repealers 
was in the moral aid which she did and would receive 
from America. "But our Government proclaimed no 
sympathy with Ireland," said my friend. No. The 
American Government is not called on to make such 
proclamations; nor had Ireland ever taken upon her- 
seif the nature and labours of a belligerent. 

That this anger on the part of the North is un- 
reasonable I cannot doubt. That it is unfortunate, 
grievous, and very bitter I am quite sure. But I do 
not think that it is in any degree surprising. I am 
inclined to think that did I belong to Boston as I 
do belong to London, I should share in the feeling, 
and rave as loudly as all men there have raved 
against the coldness of England. When men have on 
hand such a job of work as the North has now un- 
dertaken they are always guided by their feelings 
rather than their reason. What two men ever had a 
guarrel in which each did not think that all the world, 
if just, wouJd espouse bis oyth side of the dispute? 
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The North feels that it has been more than loyal to 
the South, and that the South has taken advantage of 
that over-loyalty to betray the North. "We have 
worked for them, and fought for them, and paid for 
them," says the North. **By oiu: labour we have 
raised their indolence to a par with our energy« 
IVhile we have worked like men, we have allowed 
them to talk and bluster. We have warmed them in 
our bosom, and now they tum against us and sting us. 
The World sees that this is so. England, above all, 
must see it, and seeing it should speak out her true 
opinion." The North is hot with such thoughts as 
these, and one cannot wonder that she should be angry 
with her friend, when her friend, with an expression of 
certain easy good wishes, bids her fight out her own 
battles. The North has been unreasonable with England; 
— but I believe that every reader of this page would 
have been as unreasonable had that reader been bom 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones are the dearly beloved friends 

of my family. My wife and I have lived with Mrs. 

Jones on terms of intimacy which have been quite 

endearing. Jones has had the run of my house with 

perfect freedom, and in Mrs. Jones' drawing-room I 

have always had my own arm-chair, and have been 

regaled with large breakfast-cups of tea, quite as 

though I were at home. But of a sudden Jones and 

his wife have fallen out, and there is for a while in 

Jones' Hall a cat and dog life that may end — in one 

hardly dare to surmise what calamity. Mrs. Jones 

begs that I will interfere with her husband, and Jones 

entreats the good Offices of my wife in moderating the 

hot temper of his own. But we ktvo^ b^\XÄi \kwv 
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that. If we interfere, the chances are that my dear .^ 
friends will make it up and tum upon us. I grieve ^ 
beyond measure in a general way at the temporary ^ 
break up of the Jones' Hall happiness. I express ^^ 
general wishes that it may be temporary. But as for ^ 
saying which is right or which is wrong, — as to ex- ., 
pressing special sympathy on either side in such a > 
quarrel, — it is out of the question. "My dear Jones, ^ 
you must excuse me. Any news in the City to-day? ^ 
Sugars have feil; how are teas?" Of course Jones 
thinks that Fm a brüte; but what can I do? ^ 

I have been somewhat surprised to find the trouble 
that has been taken by American orators, statesmen, 
and logicians to prove that this secession on the part 
of the South has been revolutionary; — that is to say, j 
that it has been undertaken and carried on not in 
compliance with the Constitution of the United States, 
but in defiance of it. This has been done over and 
over again by some of the greatest men of the North, 
and has been done most successfully. But what then? 
Of course the movement has been revolutionary and 
anti-constitutional. Nobody, no Single Southerner, can 
really believe that the Constitution of the United 
States as framed in 1787, or altered since, intended to 
give to the separate States the power of seceding as 
they pleased. It is surely useless going through long 
arguments to prove this, seeing that it is absolutely 
proved by the absence of any clause giving such 
licence to the separate States. Such licence would 
have been destructive to the very idea of a great 
nationality. Where would New England have been 
as a part of the United States, if New York, which 
Stretches from the Atlantic lo \\v^ Xiotdats of Canada, 
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had been endowed with the power of cutting off the 
six Northern States from the rest of the Union? No 
one will for a moment doubt that the movement was 
revolutionary, and yet infinite pains are taken to prove 
a fact that is patent to every one. 

It is revolutionary, but what then? Have the 
Northern States of the American Union taken upon 
themselves in 1861 to proclaim their opinion that re- 
volution is a sin? Are they going back to the divine 
right of any sovereignty? Are they going to teil the 
World that a nation or a people is bound to remain in 
any political Status, because that Status is the recog- 
nized form of govemment under which such a people 
have lived? Is this to be the doctrine of United 
States' Citizens, — of all people? And is this the doc- 
trine preached now, of all times, when the King of 
Naples and the Italian dukes have just been dismissed 
from their thrones with such enchanting nonchalance, 
because their people have not chosen to keep them? 
Of course the movement is revolutionary; and why 
not? It is agreed now among all men and all 
nations that any people may change its form of 
govemment to any other, if it wills to do so, — and if 
it can do so. 

There are two other points on which these Northern 
statesmen and logicians also insist, and these two 
other points are at any rate better worth an argument 
than that which touches the question of revolution. 
It being settled that secession on the part of the 
Southemers is revolution, it is argued, firstly, that no 
occasion for revolution had been given by the North 
to the South; and, secondly, that the South has been 
dishonest in its revolutionary tactics. Men certainly 
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should not raise a revolution for nothing; and it may 
certainly be declared that whatever men do, they 
should do honestly. 

But in that matter of the cause and ground for 
revolution, it is so very easy for either party to put in 
a plea that shall be satisfactory to itself ! Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones each had a separate story. Mr. Jones was sure 
that the right lay with him: but Mrs. Jones was no 
less sure. No doubt the North had done much for 
the South; — had eamed money for it; had fed it; — 
and had moreover in a great measure fostered all its 
bad habits. It had not only been generous to the 
South, but over-indulgent. But also it had continually 
irritated the South by meddling with that which the 
Southerners believed to be a question absolutely private 
to themselves. The matter was illustrated to me by a 
New Hampshire man who was conversant with black 
bears. At the hoteis in the New Hampshire mountains 
it is customary to find black bears chained to poles. 
These bears are caught among the hills, and are thus 
imprisoned for the amusement of the hotel guests. 
"Them Southerners," said my friend, "are jist as one 
as that 'ere bear. We feeds him and gives him a house 
and his belly is ollers füll. But then, jist becase he's 
a black bear, we're ollers a poking him with sticks, 
and a' course the beast is kinder riled. He wants to 
be back to the mountains. He wouldn't have his belly 
fiUed, but he'd have his own way. It's jist so with 
them Southerners." 

It is of no use proving to any man or to any nation 

that they have got all they should want, if they have 

not got all that they do want. If a servant desires to 

go^ it IS of no avail to show him that he has all he 
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can desire in his present place. The Northemers say 
that they have given no offence to the Southemers, 
and that therefore the South is wrong to raise a revo- 
lution. The very fact that the North is the North, is 
an, oflfence to the South. As long as Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones were one in heart and one in feeling, having the 
same hopes and the same joys, it was well that they 
should remain together. But when it is proved that 
they cannot so live without tearing out each other's 
eyes, Sir Cresswell Cresswell, the revolutionary insti- 
tution of domestic life, interferes and separates them. 
This is the age of such separations. I do not wonder 
that the North should use its logic to show that it has 
received cause of offence but given none. But I do 
think that such logic is thrown away. The matter is 
not one for argument. The South has thought that it 
can do better without the North than with it; and if it 
has the power to separate itself, it must be conceded 
that it has the right. 

And then as to that question of honesty. What- 
ever men do they certainly should do honestly. Speak- 
ing broadly one may say that the rule applies to 
nations as strongly as to individuals, and should be 
observed in politics as accurately as in other matters. 
We must, however, confess that men who are scrupulous 
in their private dealings do too constantly drop 
those scruples when they handle public affairs, — and 
especially when they handle them at stirring moments 
of great national changes. The name of Napoleon HI. 
Stands fair now before Europe, and yet he filched the 
French empire with a falsehood. The union of England 
and Ireland is a successful fact, but nevertheless it 
can hardJy be said that it was houesüy achieved» I 
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heartily believe that the whole of Texas is improvec 
in every sense by having been taken from Mexicc 
and added to the Southern States, but I much doub 
whether that annexation was accomplished with abso 
lute honesty. We all reverence the name of Cavour 
but Cavour did not consent to abandon Nice to Franc< 
with clean hands. When men have political ends t( 
gain they regard their opponents as adversaries, anc 
then that old rule of war is brought to bear, Deceit o: 
valour — either may be used against a foe. Would i 
were not so! The rascally rule — rascally in referenc« 
to all political contests — is becoming less universa 
than it was. But it still exists with sufficient force t( 
be urged as an excuse; and while it does exist i 
seems almost needless to show that a certain amoun 
of fraud has been used by a certain party in a revolu 
tion. If the South be ultimately successful, the frauc 
of which it may have been guilty will be condoned b] 
the World. 

The Southern or democratic party of the Unitec 
States had, as all men know, been in power for man] 
years. Either Southern Presidents had been elected 
or Northern Presidents with Southern politics. Th< 
South for many years had had the disposition of mili 
tary matters, and the power of distributing militar] 
appliances of all descriptions. It is now alleged b] 
the North that a conspiracy had long been hatchin^ 
in the South with the view of giving to the Southeri 
States the power of secession whenever they migh 
think fit to secede; and it is further alleged that Pre 
sident after President for years back has unduly sen 
the wiUtary treasure of the nation away from th( 
j^ojth down to the South, m oi&ei \.\i^\. Iha Soutl 
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might be prepared when the day should come. That 
a President with Southern instincts should unduly 
favour the South, that he should strengthen the South, 
and feel that arms and ammunition were stored there 
with better effect than they could be stored in the 
North, is very probable. We all understand what is 
the bias of a man's mind, and how strong that bias 
may become when the man is not especially scrupulous. 
But I do not believe that any President previous to 
Buchanan sent military materials to the South with 
the self-acknowledged purpose of using them against 
the Union. That Buchanan did so, or knowingly 
allowed this to be done, I do believe, and I think that 
Buchanan was a traitor to the country whose servant 
he was and whose pay he received. 

And now, having said so much in the way of 
introduction, I will begin my joumey. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Newport — ^Rhode Island. 

We — the we consisting of my wife and myself 
— left Liverpool for Boston on the 2/\.th. August, 1861, 
in the "Arabia," one of Cunard's North American mail 
packets. We had determined that my wife should 
retum alone at the beginning of winter, when I in- 
tended to go to a part of the country in which, under 
the existing circumstances of the war, a lady might 
not feel herseif altogether comfortable. I proposed 
staying in America over the winter, and retuming in 
the spring; and this programme I have carried out 
with sufficient exactness. 

The "Arabia" touched at Halifax; and as the 
touch extended from 1 1 a.m. to 6 p.m. we had an op- 
portunity of seeing a good deal of that colony; — 
not quite sufficient to justify me at this critical age in 
writing a chapter of travels in Nova Scotia, but enough 
perhaps to Warrant a paragraph. It chanced that a 
cousin of mine was then in command of the troops 
there, so that we saw the fort with all the honours. 
A dinner on shore was, I think, a greater treat to us 
even than this. We also inspected sundry specimens 
of the gold which is now being found for the first time 
in Nova Scotia, — as to the glory and probable profits 
of which the Nova Scotians seemed to be fully alive. 
But still, I think, the dinner on shore took rank with 
US as the most memorable and meritorious of all that 
we did and saw at Halifax. At seven o'clock on the 
moming but one after that, we v^ei^ Is^wd^d at Boston. 
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At Boston I found friends ready to receive iis with 
open anns, though they were friends we had never 
known before. I own that I feit myself burdened with 
much nervous anxiety at my first introduction to men 
and women in Boston. I knew what the feeling there 
was with reference to England, and I knew also how 
impossible it is for an Englishman to hold his tongue 
and submit to dispraise of England. As for going 
among a people whose whole minds were filled with 
afifairs of the war, and saying nothing about the war, 
— I knew that no resolution to such an effect could 
be carried out. If one could not trust oneself to speak, 
one should have stayed at home in England. I will 
here State that I always did speak out openly what I 
thought and feit, and that though I encountered very 
strong — sometimes almost fierce — Opposition, I never 
was subjected to anything that was personally dis- 
agreeable to me. 

In September we did not stay above a week in 

Boston, having been fairly driven out of it by the 

mosquitoes. I had been told that I should find nobody 

in Boston whom I cared to see, as everybody was 

habitually out of town during the heat of the latter 

Summer and early autumn; but this was not so. The 

war and attendant turmoils of war had made the season 

of vacation shorter than usual, and most of those for 

whom I asked were back at their posts. I know no 

place at which an Englishman may drop down sud- 

denly among a pleasanter circle of acquaintance, or 

find himself with a more clever set of men, than he 

can do at Boston. I confess that in this respect I think 

that but few towns are at present more fortunately cir- 

cumstanced than the capital of the Bay State, as Mas- 
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sachusetts is called, and that very few towns make a 
better use of their advantages. Boston has a right tc 
be proud of what it has done for the world of letters 
It is proud; but I have not found that its pride was 
carried too far. 

Boston is not in itself a fine city, but it is a ver) 
pleasant city. They say that the harbour is ver} 
grand and very beautiful. It certainly is not so fine 
as that of Portland in a nautical point of view, and ai 
certainly it is not as beautiful. It is the entrance fron 
the sea into Boston of which people say so much; bu 
I did not think it quite worthy of all I had heard. Ir 
such matters, however, much depends on the peculia] 
light in which scenery is seen. An evening light h 
generally the best for all landscapes; and I did not se( 
the entrance to Boston harbour by an evening light. I 
was not the beauty of the harbour of which I though 
the most; but of the tea that had been sunk there, anc 
of all that came of that successful speculation. Fev 
towns now Standing have a right to be more proud o: 
their antecedents than Boston. 

But as I have said, it is not specially interestin^ 
to the eye — what new town, or even what simpl) 
adult town, can be so? There is an Athenaeum, and i 
State Hall, and a fashionable street, — Beacon Street 
very like Piccadilly as it runs along the Green Park 
— and there is the Green Park opposite to this Picea 
dilly, called Boston Common. Beacon Street and Bostor 
Common are very pleasant. Excellent houses there are 
and large churches, and enormous hoteis; but of sucl 
things as these a man can write nothing that is wortl 
the reading. The travellex vftvo dtsvi^s to teil his ex 
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perience of North America must write of people rather 
than of things. 

As I have said, I found myself instantly involved 

in discussions on American politics, and the bearing of 

England upon those politics. "What do you think, 

you in England — what do you all believe will be the 

upshot of this war?" That was the question always 

asked in those or other words. "Secession, certainly," 

I always said, but not speaking quite with that ab- 

ruptness. "And you believe, then, that the South will 

beat the North?" I explained that I, personally, had 

never so thought, and that I did not believe that to be 

the general idea. Men's opinions in England, however, 

were too divided to enable me to say that there was 

any prevailing conviction on the matter. My own im- 

pression was, and is, that the North will, in a military 

point of view, have the best of the contest, — will beat 

the South; but that the Northerners will not prevent 

secession, let their success be what it may. Should the 

North prevail after a two years' conflict, the North will 

not admit the South to an equal participation of good 

things with themselves, even though each separate re- 

bellious State should retum suppliant, like a prodigal 

son, kneeling on the floor of Congress, each with a 

separate rope of humiliation round its neck. Such was 

my idea as expressed then, and I do not know that I 

have since had much cause to change it. 

"We will never give it up," one gentleman said 
to me — and, indeed, many have said the same, "tili 
the whole territory is again united from the Bay to the 
Gulf! It is impossible that we should allow of two 
nationalities within those limits." "And do you think 
it possible," I asked, "that you stiould lecme back 
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into your bosom this people which you now hate with 
so deep a hatred, and receive them again into your 
arms as brothers on equal terms? Is it in accordance 
with experience that a conquered people should be so 
treated — and that, too, a people whose every habit 
of life is at variance with the habits of their presumed 
conquerors? When you have flogged them into a re- 
turn of fratemal affection, are they to keep their slaves 
or are they to abolish them?" "No," said my friend; 
"it may not be practical to put those rebellious States 
at once on an equality with ourselves. For a time they 
will probably be treated as the Territories are now 
treated." (The Territories are vast outlying districts 
belonging to the Union, but not as yet endowed with 
State governments, or a participation in the United 
States Congress.) "For a time they must, perhaps,. 
lose their füll Privileges; but the Union will be anxious 
to readmit them at the earliest possible period." "And 
as to the slaves?" I asked again. "Let them emigrate 
to Liberia: back to their own country." I could not 
say that I thought much of the Solution of the difficulty. 
It would, I suggested, overtask even the energy of 
America to send out an emigration of four miUion 
souls, to provide for their wants in a new and unculti- 
vated country, and to provide after that for the terrible 
gap made in the labour market of the Southern States. 
"The Israelites went back from bondage," said my 
friend. But a way was opened for them by a miracle 
across the sea, and food was sent to them from heaven, 
and they had among them a Moses for a leader and a 
Joshua to fight their battles. I could not but express 
my fear that the days of such immigrations were over. 
TJiJs plan of sending back tlae xve^o^^ lo Mtlca did 
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flot reach me only from one or from two mouths; and 
it was suggested by men whose opinions respecting 
their country have weight at home and are entitled to 
weight abroad. I mention this merely to show how 
insurmountable would be the difficulty of preventing 
secession, let which side win that may. 

"We will never abandon the right to the mouth of 
the Mississippi." That in all such arguments is a 
streng point with men of the Northern States; — per- 
haps the point to which they all retum with the 
greatest firmness. It is that on which Mr. Everett in- 
sists in the last paragraph of the oration which he 
made in New York on 4th of July, 1861. "The Mis- 
souri and the Mississippi rivers," he says, "with their 
hundred tributaries give to the great central basin of 
our continent its character and destiny. The outlet of 
this System lies between the States of Tennessee and 
Missouri, of Mississippi and Arkansas, and through the 
State of Louisiana. The ancient province so called, 
the proudest monument of the mighty monarch whose 
name it bears, passed from the Jurisdiction of France 
to that of Spain in 1763. Spain coveted it; not that 
she might fiU it with prosperous colonies and rising 
States, but that it might Stretch as a broad waste bar- 
rier, infested with warlike tribes, between the Anglo- 
American power and the silver mines of Mexico. With 
the independence of the United States, the fear of a 
still more dangerous neighbour grew upon Spain; and 
ia the insane expectation of checking the progress of 
the Union westward, she threatened, and at times at- 
tempted, to close the mouth of the Mississippi on the 
rapidly increasing trade of the West. The bare Sug- 
gestion of such a pohcy roused the populaXion u^oa thQ 
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banks of the Ohio, then inconsiderable, as one man. 
Their confidence in Washington scarcely restrained 
them from rushing to the seizure of New Orleans, when 
the treaty of San Lorenzo El Real, in 1795, stipulated 
for them a precarious right of navigating the noble 
river to the sea, with a right of deposit at New Orleans. 
This subject was for years the tuming-point of the 
politics of the West; and it was perfectly well under- 
stood that, sooner or later, she would be content with 
nothing less than the sovereign control of the mighty 
stream from its head-spring to its outlet in the Gulf. 
And that is as true now as it was then" 

This is well put. It describes with force the de- 
sires, ambition, and necessities of a great nation, and 
it teils with historical truth the story of the success of 
that nation. It was a great thing done when the pur- 
chase of the whole of Louisiana was completed by the 
United States, — that cession by France, however, 
having been made at the instance of Napoleon, and 
not in consequence of any demand made by the States. 
The district then called Louisiana included the present 
State of that name, and the States of Missouri and 
Arkansas; — included also the right to possess, if not 
the absolute possession of, all that enormous expanse 
of country running from thence back to the Pacific; a 
huge amount of territory of which the most fertile por- 
tion is watered by the Mississippi and its vast tributaries. 
That river and those tributaries are navigable through the 
whole centre of the American continent up to Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. To the United States the navigation of 
the Mississippi was, we may say, indispensable; and to 
the States when no longer united the navigation will 
be equally indispensable. BuX Wie: öia^^ ?t\^ ^qtä \i\aw 
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any country, such as Spain was, can interfere to stop 

the highways of the world with the all but avowed in- 

tention of arresting the progress of civilization. It may 

be that the North and the South can never again be 

friends as the component parts of one nation. Such I 

take it is the belief of all politicians in Europe, and of 

many of those who live across the water. But as separate 

nations they may yet live together in amity, and share 

between them the great water-ways which God has 

given them for their enrichment. The Rhine is free 

to Prussia and to Holland. The Danube is not closed 

against Austria. It will be said that the Danube has 

in fact been closed against Austria, in spite of treaties 

to the contrary. But the faults of bad and weak 

govemments are made known as cautions to the world, 

and not as facts to copy. The free use of the waters 

of a common river between two nations is an affair for 

treaty; and it has not yet come to that that treaties 

must necessarily be null and void through the false- 

ness of politicians. 

"And what will England do for cotton? Is it not 

the fact that Lord John Russell with his professed 

neutrality intends to express sympathy with the South, 

intends to pave the way for the advent of Southern 

cotton?" "You ought to love us," so say men in 

Boston, "because we have been with you in heart and 

spirit for long, long years. But your trade has eaten 

into your souls, and you love American cotton better 

than American loyalty and American fellowship." This 

I found to be unfair, and in what politest language I 

could use I Said so. I had not any special knowledge 

of the minds of English statesmen on this matter; but 

J knew as well as Americans could do what our 
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statesmen had said and done respecting it. Thal 
cotton, if it came from the South, would be made verj 
welcome in Liverpool, of course, I knew. If private 
enterprise could bring it, it might be brought. Bul 
the very declaration made by Lord John Russell was 
the surest pledge that England as a nation would noi 
interfere, even to supply her own wants. It may easil} 
be imagined what eager words all this would bring 
about; but I never found that eager words led to feel 
ings which were personally hostile. 

All the World has heard of Newport in Rhode 
Island as being the Brighton, and Tenby, and Scar- 
borough of New England. And the glory of Newporl 
is by no means confined to New EnglancJ, but is 
shared by New York and Washington, and in ordinary 
years by the extreme South. It is the habit of Ameri- 
cans to go to some watering place every summer, — 
that is, to some place either of sea water or of Inland 
waters. This is done much in England; more in Ire- 
land than in England; but, I think, more in the States 
than even in Ireland. But of all such summer haunts, 
Newport is supposed to be in many ways the most 
captivating. In the first place it is certainly the most 
fashionable, and in the next place it is said to be the 
most beautiful. We decided on going to Newport, — 
led thither by the latter reputation rather than the 
former. As we were still in the early part of Septem- 
ber we expected to find the place füll, but in this we 
were disappointed; — disappointed, I say, rather than 
gratified, although a crowded house at such a place is 
certainly a nuisance. But a house which is prepared 
to make up six hundred beds, and which is called on 
to make up only twenty-üve becomes, after a while, 
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somewhat melancholy. The natural depression of the 
landlord communicates itself to his servants, and firom 
the servants it descends to the twenty-five guests, who 
wander about the long passages and deserted balconies 
like the ghosts of those of the summer visitors, who 
cannot rest quietly in their graves at home. 

In England we know nothing of hoteis prepared for 
six hundred visitors, all of whom are expected to live 
in common. Domestic architects would be frightened 
at the dimensions which are needed, and at the num- 
ber of apartments which are required to be clustered 
under one roof. We went to the Ocean Hotel at New- 
port, and fancied, as we first entered the hall under a 
verandah as high as the house, and made our way into 
the passage, that we had been taken to a well-arranged 
ban:ack. "Have you rooms?" I asked, as a man 
always does ask on first reaching his inn. "Rooms 
enough," the clerk said. "We have only fifty here." 
But that fifty dwindled down to twenty-five during the 
next day or two. 

We were a melancholy set, the ladies appearing to 
be afiiicted in this way worse than the gentlemen, on 
account of their enforced abstinence from tobacco. 
What can twelve ladies do scattered about a drawing- 
room, so-called, intended for the accommodation of 
two hundred? The drawing-room at the Ocean Hotel, 
Newport, is not as big as Westminster Hall, but 
would, I should think, make a very good House of 
Commons for the British nation. Fancy the feelings 
of a lady when she walks into such a room intending 
to spend her evening there, and finds six or seven 
other ladies located on various sofas at terrible dis- 
tances, — all strangers to her. She has come to New- 

J^ffri^ America. /. "^ 
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port probably to enjoy herseif; and as, in accordance' 
with the customs of the place, she has dined at two, 
she has nothing before her for the evening but the 
Society of that huge fumished cavem. Her husband, if 
she have one, or her father, or her lover, has probably 
entered the room with her. But a man has never the 
courage to endure such a position long. He sidles out 
with some muttered excuse, and seeks solace with a 
cigar. The lady, after half an hour of contemplation, 
creeps silently near some companion in the desert, and 
suggests in a whisper that Newport does not seem to 
be very füll at present. 

We stayed there for a week, and were very melan- 
choly; but in our melancholy we still talked of the 
war. Americans are said to be given to bragging, and 
it is a sin of which I cannot altogether acquit them. 
But I have constantly been surprised at hearing the 
Northern speak of their own military achievements with 
anjrthing but self-praise. "WeVe been whipped, sir; 
and we shall be whipped again before weVe done; 
uncommon well whipped we shall be." "We began 
cowardly, and were afraid to send our own regiments 
through one of our own cities." This alluded to a de- 
mand that had been made on the Government, that 
troops going to Washington should not be sent through 
Baltimore, because of the streng feeling for rebellion 
which was known to exist in that city. President Lin- 
coln complied with this request, thinking it well to 
avoid a collision between the mob and the soldiers. 
"We began cowardly, and now we're going on cowardly, 
and dam't attack them. Well; when weVe been whipped 
often enough, then we shall leam the trade." Now all 
this, — and I heard much of such a nature, — could 
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not be called boasting. But yet with it all there was 
a substratum of confidence. I have heard northem 
gentlemen complaining of the President, complaining 
of all his ministers one after another, complaining of 
the contractors who were robbin g the army, of the 
Commanders who did not know how to command the 
army, and of the army itself which did not know how 
to obey; but I do not remember that I have discussed 
the matter with any Northemer who would admit a 
doubt as to ultimate success. 

We were certainly rather melancholy at Newport, 

and the empty house may perhaps have given its tone 

to the discussions on the war. I confess that I could 

not stand the drawing-room — the ladies' drawing- 

room as such-like rooms are always called at the 

hoteis, and that I basely deserted my wife. I could 

not stand it either here or elsewhere, and it seemed 

to me that other husbands, — ay, and even lovers, — 

were as hard pressed as myself. I protest that there 

is no Spot on the earth's surface so dear to me as my 

own drawing-room, or rather my wife's drawing-room 

at home; that I am not a man given hugely to clubs, 

but one rather rejoicing in the rustle of petticoats. I 

like to have women in the same room with me. But 

at these hoteis I found myself driven away, — propelled 

as it were by some unknown force, — to absent myself 

from the feminine haunts. Anything was more palat- 

able than them; even "liquoring up" at a nasty bar, 

or Smoking iii a comfortless reading-room among a 

deluge of American newspapers. And I protest also, — 

hoping as I do so that I may say much in these 

volumes to prove the truth of such protestation, — that 

ftis comes from no fault of the Araericaiv ^oicv^xv, 
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They are as lovely as our own women. Taken gene- 
rally, they are better instructed — though perhaps not 
better educated. They are seldom troubled with 
mauvaise honte, — I do not say it in irony, but begging 
that the words may be taken at their proper meaning. 
They can always talk, and very often can talk well. 
But when assembled together in these vast, cavernous, 
would-be luxurious, but in truth horribly comfortless 
hotel drawing-rooms, — they are unapproachable. I have 
Seen lovers, whom I have known to be lovers, unable 
to remain five minutes in the same cavern with their 
beloved ones. 

And then the music? There is always a piano in 
an hotel drawing-room, on which, of course, some one 
of the forlorn ladies is generally employed. I do not 
suppose that these pianos are in fact, as a rule, louder 
and harsher, more violent and less musical, than other 
instruments of the kind. They seem to be so, but 
that, I take it, arises from the exceptional mental de- 
pression of those who have to listen to them. Then 
the ladies, or probably some one lady, will sing, and 
as she hears her own voice ring and echo through the 
lofty Corners and round the empty walls, she is sur- 
prised at her own force, and with increased efforts 
sings louder and still louder. She is tempted to fancy 
that she is suddenly gifted with some power of vocal 
melody unknown to her before, and filled with the 
glory of her own Performance shouts tili the whole 
house rings. At such moments she at least is happy, 
if no one eise is so. Looking at the general sadness 
of her Position, who can grudge her such happiness? 
And then the children, — babies, I should say if I 
were speaking of Englisli baiitis» of their age; but 
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seeing that they are Americans, I hardly dare to call 
them children. The actual age of these perfectly 
dvilized and highly educated beings may be from 
three to four. One will often see five or six such 
seated at the long dinner-table of the hotel, breakfast- 
ing and dining with their eiders, and going through 
the ceremony with all the gravity, and more than all 
the decorum of their grandfathers. When I was three 
years old I had not yet, as I imagine, been promoted 
beyond a silver spoon of my own wherewith to eat my 
bread and milk in the nursery, and I feel assured that 
I was under the immediate care of a nursemaid, as I 
gobbled up my minced mutton mixed with potatoes 
and gravy. But at hotel life in the States the adult 
Infant lisps to the waiter for everything at table, 
handles his fish with epicurean delicacy, is choice in 
his selection of pickles, very particular that his beef- 
steak at breakfast shall be hot, and is instant in his 
demand for fresh ice in his water. But perhaps his, 
or in this case her, retreat from the room when the 
meal is over, is the chef d'ceuvre of the whole Perform- 
ance. The little precocious, fuU-blown beauty of four 
signifies that she has completed her meal, — or is 
"through" her dinner, as she would express it, — by 
carefully extricating herseif from the napkin which has 
been tucked around her. Then the waiter, ever atten- 
tive to her movements, draws back the chair on which 
she is seated, and the young lady glides to the floor. 
A little girl in Old England would scramble down, but 
little girls in New England never scramble. Her father 
and mother, who are no more than her chief min isters, 
walk before her out of the saloon, and then she, — 
swims after ikitm. Byt swimming is not the proper 
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word. Fishes in making their way through the wäter 
assist, or rather impede, their motion with no dorsal 
riggle. No animal taught to move directly by its 
Creator adopts a gait so useless, and at the same time 
so graceless. Many women, having received their 
lessons in Walking from a less eligible instructor, do 
move in this way, and such women this unfortunate 
little lady has been instructed to copy. The peculiar 
Step to which I allude is to be seen often on the 
Boulevards in Paris. It is to be seen more often in 
second rate French towns, and among fourth rate 
French women. Of all signs in women betokening 
vulgarity, bad taste, and aptitude to bad morals, it is 
the surest. And this is the gait of going which American 
mothers, — some American mothers I should say, — love 
to teach their daughters! As a comedy at an hotel, it 
is very delightful, but in private life I should object 
to it. 

To me Newport could never be a place charming 
by reason of its own charms. That it is a very plea- 
sant place when it is füll of people and the people are 
in spirits and happy, I do not doubt. But then the 
visitors would bring, as far as I axq concemed, the 
pleasantness with them. The coast is not fine. To 
those who know the best portions of the coast of Wales 
or Cornwall, — or better still, the western coast of 
Ireland, of Cläre and Kerry for instance, — it would 
not be in any way remarkable. It is by no means 
equal to Dieppe or Biarritz, and not to be talked of 
in the same breath with Spezzia. The hoteis, too, are 
all built away from the sea; so that one cannot sit 
^nd watch the play of the waves from one's window. 
Nor are therc pleasant lamb^^^atbs down among the 
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rocks, and from one short Strand to aiioLhcr. Thcrc is 
excellent bathing for those who like bathing on shelving 
sand. I don't. The spot is about half a niile from 
the hoteis, and to this the bathers arc carried in omni- 
buses. Till one o'clock ladies bathe; — which Opera- 
tion, however, does not at all militate against the bath- 
ing of men, bat rather necessitates it as regards those 
men who have ladies with them. For here ladies and 
gentlemen bathe in decorous dresses, and are vcry 
polite to each other. I must say, that I think the 
ladies have the best of it. My idea of sea-bathing for 
my own gratification is not compatible with a füll suit 
of clothing. I OAvn that my tastes are vulgär and per- 
haps indecent; but I love to jump into the deep clear 
sea from off a rock, and I love to be hampered by no 
outward impediments as I do so. For ordinary bathers, 
for all ladies, and for men less savage in their instincts 
than I am, the bathing at Newport is very good. 

The private houses — villa residences as they would 
be termed by an auctioneer in England — are excel- 
lent. Many of them are, in fact, large mansions, and 
are surrounded with grounds, which, as the shrubs 
grow up, will be very beautiful. Some have large, 
well-kept lawns, stretching down to the rocks, and 
these to my taste give the charm to Newport. They 
extend about two miles along the coast. Should my 
lot have made me a Citizen of the United States, I 
should have had no objection to become the possessor 
of one of these "villa residences," but I do not think 
that I should have "gone in" for hotel life at New- 
port 

We hired saddle-horses, and rode out nearly the 
length of the Island, It was all very >Nd\, b\it tkei^ 
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was little in it remarkable either as regards cultivation 
or scenery. We found nothing that it would be pos- 
sible either to describe or remember. The Americans J 
of the United States have had time to build and popu- 
late vast cities, but they have not yet had time to 
Surround themselves with pretty scenery. Outlying 
grand scenery is given by nature; but the prettiness 
of home scenery is a work of art. It comes from the 
thorough draining of land, from the planting and sub- 
sequent thinning of trees, from the Controlling of 
waters, and constant use of minute patches of broken 
land. In another hundred years or so Rhode Island 
may be, perhaps, as pretty as the Isle of Wight. The 
horses which we got were not good. They were un- 
handy and badly mouthed, and that which my wife 
rode was altogether ignorant of the art of Walking. 
We hired them from an Englishman, who had estab- 
lished himself at New York as a riding-master for 
ladies, and who had come to Newport for the season 
on the same business. He complained to me with 
much bittemess of the saddle-horses which came in his 
way, — of course thinking that it was the special busi- 
ness of a country to produce saddle-horses, — as I 
think it the special business of a country to produce 
pens, ink, and paper of good quality. According to 
him, riding has not yet become an American art, and 
hence the awkwardness of American horses. "Lord 
bless you, sir! they don't give an animal a chance of 
a mouth." In this he alluded only, I presume, to 
saddle-horses. I know nothing of the trotting-horses, 
but I should imagine that a fine mouth must be an. 
essentia.1 requisite for a trotting-match in harness. As 
regards riding at Newpoit, vje ^^le wcA. \&TK<$t<^<i to 
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repeat the experiment The number of carriages which 

we saw there, — ^remembering as I did that the place 

was comparatively empty, — and their general smart- 

ness, surprised me very much. It seemed that every 

lady "with a house of her own had also her own car- 

riage. These carriages were always open, and the law 

of the land imperatively demands that the occupants 

shall Cover their knees with a worked worsted apron 

of brilliant colours. These aprons at first, I confess, 

seemed tawdry; but the eye soon becomes used to 

bright colours, in carriage aprons as well as in archi- 

tecture, and I soon learned to like them. 

Rhode Island, as the State is usually called, is the 

smallest State in the Union. I may perhaps best show 

its disparity to other States by saying that New York 

extends about 250 miles from north to south and the 

same distance from east to west; whereas the State 

called Rhode Island is about forty miles long by 

twenty broad, independently of certain small islands. 

It would, in fact, not form a considerable addition, if 

added on to many of the other States. Nevertheless, 

it has all the same powers of self-govemment as are 

possessed by such nationalities as the States of New 

York and Pennsylvania; and sends two Senators to the 

Senate at Washington, as do those enormous States. 

Small as the State is, Rhode Island itself forms but a 

small portion of it. The authorized and proper name 

of the State is Providence Plantation and Rhode 

Island. Roger Williams was the first founder of the 

colony, and he established himself on the mainland at 

a Spot which he called Providence. Here now Stands 

the city of Providence, the chief town of the State; 
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anä a thriving, comfortable town it seems to be, füll 
of banks, fed by railways and stearaers, and going 
ahead quite as quickly as Roger Williams could in his 
fondest hopes have desired. 

Rhode Island, as I have said, has all the attributes 
of government in common with her stouter and more 
famous sisters. She has a govemor, and an Upper 
house; and a lower house of legislature; and she is 
soraewhat fantastic in the use of these constitutional 
powers, for she calls on them to sit now in one town 
and now in another. Providence is the capital of the 
State; but the Rhode Island parliament sits sometimes 
at Providence and sometimes at Newport. At stated 
times also it has to collect itself at Bristol, and at 
other stated times at Kingston, and at others at East 
Greenwich. Of all legislative assemblies it is the most 
peripatetic. Universal suffrage does not absolutely 
prevail in this State, a certain property qualification 
being necessary to confer a right to vote even for the 
State Representatives. I should think it would be well 
for all parties if the whole State could be swallowed 
up by Massachusetts or by Connecticut, either of which 
lie conveniently for the feat; but I presume that any 
Suggestion of such a nature would be regarded as 
treason by the men of Providence Plantation. 

We returned back to Boston by Attleborough, a 
town at which in ordinary times the whole population 
is supported by the jewellers' trade. It is a place with 
a speciality, upon which speciality it has thriven well 
and become a town. But the speciality is one ill- 
adapted for times of war; and we were assured that 
the trade was for the present at an end. What man 
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could noiv-a-da)rs buy jewels, or evcn what womaii, 
seeing that everything would be required for the war? 
I do not say that such abstinence from luxury has 
been begotten altogether by a feeling of patriotism. 
The direct taxes which all Americans will now bc 
called on to pay, have had, and will have much to do 
witb such abstinence. In the mean time the poor 
jewellers of Attleborough have gone altogether to the 
walL 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

Perhaps I ought to assume that all the world in 
England knows that that portion of the United States 
called New England consists of the six States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. This is especially 
the land of Yankees, and none can properly be called 
Yankees but those who belong to New England. I 
have named the States as nearly as may be in order 
from the North downwards. Of Rhode Island, the 
smallest State in the Union, I have already said what 
little I have to say. Of these six States Boston may 
be called the capital. Not that it is so in any civil 
or political sense; — it is simply the capital of Massa- 
chusetts. But as it is the Athens of the Western 
world; as it was the cradle of American freedom; as 
everybody of course knows that into Boston harbour 
was thrown the tea which George III. would tax, and 
that at Boston, on account of that and similar taxes, 
sprang up the new revolution; and as it has grown in 
wealth, and fame, and size beyond other towns in New 
England, it may be allowed to us to regard it as the 
capital of these six Northern States, without guilt of 
Use-majesti towards the other five. To me, I confess, 
this Northern division of our once unruly colonies is, 
and always has been, the dearest. I am no Puritan 
myself, and fancy that bad I Ivved m the days of the 
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Puritans, I should have been anti-Puritan to the füll 

extent of my capabilities. But I should have been so 

through ignorance and prejudice, and actuated by that 

love of existing rights and wrongs which men call 

loyalty. If the Canadas were to rebel now, I should 

be for putting down the Canadians with a strong hand; 

but not the less have I an idea that it will become 

the Canadas to rebel and assert their independence at 

some future period; — unless it be conceded to them 

without such rebellion. Who, on looking back, can 

now refuse to admire the political aspirations of the 

English Puritans, or decline to acknowledge the beauty 

and fitness of what they did? It was by them that 

these States of New England were colonized. They 

came hither stating themselves to be pilgrims, and as 

such they first placed their feet on that hallowed rock 

at Plymouth, on the shore of Massachusetts. They 

came here driven by no thirst of conquest, by no greed 

for gold, dreaming of no Western empire such as Cortez 

had achieved and Raleigh had meditated. They 

desired to eam their bread in the sweat of their brow, 

worshipping God according to their own lights, living 

in harmony under their own laws, and feeling that no 

master could claim a right to put a heel upon their 

necks. And be it remembered that here in England, 

in those days, earthly masters were still apt to put 

their heels on the necks of men. The Star Chamber 

was gone, but Jeffreys had not yet reigned. What 

earthly aspirations were ever higher than these, or 

more manly? And what earthly effbrts ever led to 

grander results? 

We determined to go to Portland, in Maine, from 
thence to the White Mountains in New Hampshire — 
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the American Alps, as they love to call themselves, — 
and then on to Quebec and up through the two Canadas 
to Niagara; and this route we followed. From Boston 
to Portland we travelled by railroad, — the carriages 
on which are in America always called cars. And here 
I beg, once for all, to enter my protest loudly against 
the manner in which these conveyances are conducted. 
The one grand fault — there are other smaller faults — 
but the one grand fault is that they admit but one 
class. Two reasons for this are given. The first is 
that the finances of the companies will not admit of a 
divided accommodation; and the second is that the 
republican nature of the people will not brook a 
superior or aristocratic Classification of travelling. As 
regards the first, I do not in the least believe in it. If 
a more expensive manner of railway travelling will 
pay in England, it would surely do so here. Were a 
better class of carriages organized, as large a portion 
of the population woüld use them in the United States 
as in any country in Europe. And it seems to be 
evident that in arranging that there shall be only one 
rate of travelling, the price is enhanced on poor 
travellers exactly in proportion as it is made cheap 
to those who are not poor. For the poorer classes, 
travelling in America is by no means cheap, — the 
average rate being, as far as I can judge, fully three- 
halfpence a mile. It is manifest that dearer rates for 
one class would allow of cheaper rates for the other; 
and that in this manner general travelling would be 
encouraged and increased. 

But I do not believe that the question of expendi- 

ture has had anything to do with it. I conceive it to 

be true that the railways are airaVd \,o ^\3i tKemselves 
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at vaxiance with the general feeling of the people. If 

so the railways may be right. But then, on the other 

handy the general feeling of the people must in such 

case be wrong. Such a feeling argues a total mistake 

as to the nature of that liberty and equality for the 

security of which the people is so anxious, and that 

mistake the very one which has made shipwreck so 

many attempts at freedom in other countries. It 

argues that confusion between social and political 

equality which has led astray multitudes who have 

longed for liberty fervently, but who have not thought 

of it carefuUy. If a first-class railway carriage should 

be held as offensive, so should a first-class house, or a 

first-class horse, or a first-class dinner. But first-class 

houseSy first-class horses, and first-class dinners are very 

rife in America. Of course it may be said that the 

expenditure shown in these last-named objects is 

private expenditure, and cannot be controUed; and that 

railway travelling is of a public nature, and can be 

made subject to public opinion. But the fault is in 

that public opinion which desires to control matters of 

this nature. Such an arrangement partakes of all the 

vice of a sumptuary law, and sumptuary laws are in 

their very essence mistakes. It is well that a man 

should always have all for which he is willing to pay. 

If he desires and obtains more than is good for him, 

the punishment, and thus also the preventive, will 

come from other sources. 

It will be Said that the American cars are good 
enough for all purposes. The seats are not very hard, 
and the room for sitting is sufficient. Nevertheless I 
deny that they are good enough for all purposes. 
They are very long, and to enter them aivd fiivd ^ 
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place often requires a struggle and almost a fight. 
There is rarely any person to teil a stranger which car 
he should enter. One never meets an uncivil or un- 
ruly man, but the women of the lower ranks are not 
courteous. American ladies love to lie at ease in their 
carriages, as thoroughly as do our women in Hyde 
Park, and to those who are used to such luxury, tra- 
velling by railroad in their own country must be 
grievous. I would not wish to be thought a Sybarite 
myself, or to be held as complaining because I have 
been compelled to give up my seat to women with 
babies and bandboxes who have accepted the courtesy 
with very scanty grace. I have borne worse things 
than these, and have roughed it much in my days 
from want of means and other reasons. Nor am I yet 
so old but what I can rough it still. Nevertheless I 
like to see things as well done as is practicable, and 
railway travelling in the States is not well done. I 
feel bound to say as much as this, and now I have 
Said it, once for all. 

Few cities, or localities for cities, have fairer natural 
advantages than Portland — and I am bound to say 
that the people of Portland have done much in turn- 
ing them to account. This town is not the capital of 
the State in a political point of view. Augusta, which 
is further to the North, on the Kennebec river, is the 
seat of the State Government for Maine. It is very 
generally the case that the States do not hold their 
legislatures and carry on their Government at their 
Chief towns. Augusta and not Portland is the capital 
of Maine. Of the State of New York, Albany is the 
capital, and not the city which bears the State's name. 
And of Pennsylvania, Hairisbur^ and not Philadelphia 
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IS the capital. I think the idea has been that old- 

üashioned notions were bad in that they were old- 

fashioned; and that a new people, bound by no pre- 

judices, might certainly make improvement by choosing 

for themselves new ways. If so the American politicians 

have not been the first in the world who have thought 

that any change must be a change for the better. The 

assigned reason is the centrical position of the selected 

political capitals: but I have generally found the real 

commercial capital to be easier of access than the 

smaller town in which the two legislative houses are 

obliged to collect themselves. 

What raust be the natural excellence of the harbour 

of Portland will be understood when it is bome in 

mind that the Great Eastern can enter it at all times, 

and that it can lie along the wharves at any hour of 

the tide. The wharves which have been prepared for 

her — and of which I will say a word further by-and- 

by — are joined to and in fact are a portion of the 

Station of the Grand Trunk Railway, which runs from 

Portland up to Canada. So that passengers landing 

at Portland out of a vessel so large even as the Great 

Eastern can walk at once on shore, and goods can be 

passed on to the railway without any of the cost of 

removal. I will not say that there is no other harbour 

in the world that would allow of this, but I do not 

know any other that would do so. 

From Portland a line of railway, called as a whole 
by the name of the Canada Grand Trunk line, runs 
across the State of Maine through the Northern parts 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, to Montreal, a branch 
striking from Richmond, a little within the limits of 
Canada, to Quebec, and down the St. Lawrence to 

JVar-i6i America. /, /L 
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Rivi^re du Loup. The main line is continued from ' 
Montreal, through Upper Canada to Toronto and from 
thence to Detroit in the State of Michigan. The total 
distance thus traversed is in a direct line about 900 t^ 
miles. From Detroit there is railway communication -^ 
through the immense North-Western States of Michigan, ^ 
Wisconsin, and Illinois, than which perhaps the sur- r 
face of the globe affords no finer districts for purposes )• 
of agriculture. The produce of the two Canadas must \ 
be poured forth to the Eastern world, and the men of * 
the Eastern world must throng into these lands, by 1 
means of this railroad, — and, as at present arranged, | 
through the harbour of Portland. At present the line \ 
has been opened, and they who have opened are sorely j 
suffering in pocket for what they have done. The 1 
question of the railway is rather one applying to Canada . 
than to the State of Maine, and I will therefore leave ; 
it for the present. 

But the Great Eastern has never been to Portland, i 
and as far as I know has no intention of going there. J 
She was, I believe, built with that object. At any ■ 
rate it was proclaimed during her building that such 
was her destiny, and the Portlanders believed it with 
a perfect faith. They went to work and built wharves 
expressly for her; two wharves prepared to fit her two 
gangways, or ways of exit and entrance. They built 
a huge hotel to receive her passengers. They pre- 
pared for her advent with a füll conviction that a mil- 
lennium of trade was about to be wafted to their happy 
port. "Sir, the town has expended two hundred 
thousand dollars in expectation of that ship, and that 
ship has deceived us." So was the matter spoken of 
to me by an intelligent PoiWaxidei. I explained to 
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tiiat intelligent gentieman that two hundred thousand 
doUaxs would go a veiy littie way towards making up 
the loss which the ill-fortuned vessel had occasioned 
on the other side of the water. He did not in words 
express gratification at this information, but he looked 
it. The matter was as it were a partnership without 
deed of contract between the Portlanders and the 
shareholders of the vessel, and the Portlanders though 
they also have suffered their losses, have not had the 
worst of it. 

But there are still good days in störe for the town. 
Though the Great Eastem has not gone there, other 
ships from Europe, more profitable if less in size, must 
eventually find their way thither. At present the 
Canada line of packets runs to Portland only during 
those months in which it is shut out fi*om the St. 
Lawrence and Quebec by ice. But the St. Lawrence 
and Quebec cannot offer the advantages which Port- 
land enjoys; and that big hotel and those new wharves 
will not have been built in vain. 

I have Said that a good time is coming, but I would 
by no means wish to signify that the present times in 
Portland are bad. So far from it, that I doubt whether 
I ever saw a town with more evident signs of pro- 
sperity. It has about it every mark of ample means, 
and no mark of poverty. It contains about 27,000 
people, and for that population covers a very large 
Space of ground. The streets are broad and well 
built, the main streets not running in those absolutely 
straight parallels which are so common in American 
towns, and are so distressing to English eyes and 
English feelings. All these, except the streets devoted 
exdusiveljr to buslness, are shaded on boftv ^i^^'s» >ö^ 
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trees — generally, if I remember rightly, by the beauti- 
ful American elm, whose drooping boughs have all the 
grace of the willow without its fantastic melancholy. 
What the poorer streets of Portland may be like I 
cannot say. I saw no poor street. But in no town 
of 30,000 inhabitants did I ever see so many houses 
which must require an expenditure of from six to eight 
hundred a year to maintain them. 

The place too is beautifuUy situated. It is on a long 
promontory, which takes the shape of a peninsula; — 
for the neck which joins it to the mainland is not 
above half a mile across. But though the town thus 
Stands out into the sea, it is not exposed and bleak. 
The harbour again is surrounded by land, or so 
guarded and locked by islands as to form a series of 
salt-water lakes running round the town. Of those 
islands there are, of course, 365. Travellers who write 
their travels are constantly called upon to record that 
number, so that it may now be considered as a Super- 
lative in local phraseology, signifying a very great 
many indeed. The town Stands between two hüls, the 
suburbs or outskirts running up on to each of thena. 
The one looking out towards the sea is called Mount- 
joy — though the obstinate Americans will write it 
Munjoy on their maps. From thence the view out to 
the harbour and beyond the harbour to the islands is, 
I may not say unequalled, or I shall be guilty of 
running into superlatives myself; but it is, in its way, 
equal to an)rthing I have seen. Perhaps it is more 
like Cork harbour, as seen from certain heights over 
Passage than anything eise I can remember; but Port- 
land harbour, though . equally landlocked, is larger; 
and then from Portland harboMi: YYäi^ \s as it were a 
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river outiet, running through delicious Islands, most 
unalluiing to the navigator, but delicious to the eyes 
of an uncommercial traveller. There are in all four 
ouüets to the sea, one of which appears to have been 
made expressly for the Great Eastern. Then there is 
the hill looking inwards. If it has a name I forget it. 
The view from this hill is also over the water on each 
side, and though not so extensive is perhaps as pleas- 
ing as the other. 

The ways of the people seemed to be quiet, smooth, 
orderly, and republican. There is nothing to drink in 
Portland of course, for, thanks to Mr. Neal Dow, the 
Father Mathew of the State of Maine, the Maine Li- 
quor Law is still in force in that State. There is no- 
thing to drink, I should say, in such orderly houses 
as that I selected. "People do drink some in the 
town, they say," said my hostess to me; "and liquor 
is to be got. But I never venture to seil any. An 
ill-natured person might tum on me, and where should 
I be then?" I did not press her, and she was good 
enough to put a bottle of porter at my right hand at 
dinner, for which I observed she made no Charge. 
"But they advertise beer in the shop-windows," I said 
to a man who was driving me — "Scotch ale, and 
bitter beer. A man can get drunk on them." "Wa'al, 
yes. If he goes to work hard, and drinks a bucket- 
ftill," said the driver, "perhaps he may." From which 
and other things I gathered that the men of Maine 
drank pottle deep before Mr. Neal Dow brought his 
exertions to a successful termination. 

The Maine Liquor Law still Stands in Maine, and 
is the law of the land throughout New England; but 
it is not actuaJJj put in force in the other States. By 
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this law no man may retail wine, spirits, or, in tnith, 
beer, except with a special license, which is given 
only to those who are presumed to seil them as me- 
dicines. A man may have what he likes in his own 
cellar for his own use — such at least is the actual 
working of the law — but may not obtain it at hoteis 
and public-houses. This law, like all sumptuary laws, 
must fail. And it is fast failing even in Maine. But 
it did appear to me from such information as I could 
collect that the passing of it had done much to hinder 
and repress a habit of hard drinking which was be- 
coming terribly common, not only in the towns of 
Maine, but among the farmers and hired labourers in 
the country. 

But if the men and women of Portland may not 
drink they may eat, and it is a place, I should say, 
in which good living on that side of the question is 
very rife. It has an air of supreme plenty, as though 
the agonies of an empty stomach were never known 
there. The faces of the people teil of three regulär 
meals of meat a day, and of digestive powers in pro- 
portion. Oh happy Portlanders, if they only knew 
their own good fortune! They get up early, and go to 
bed early. The women are comely and sturdy, able to 
take care of themselves without any fal-lal of chivalry; 
and the men are sedate, obliging, and lindustrious. I 
saw the young girls in the streets, coming home from 
their tea-parties at nine o'clock, many of them alone, 
and all with some basket in their hands which be- 
tokened an evening not passed absolutely in idleness. 
No fear there of unruly questions on the way, or of 
insolence from the ill-conducted of the other sex ! All 
was, or seemed to be, oxdeily, ^leek, and unobtrusive. 
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Probably of all modes of life that are allotted to man 
by his Creator, life such as this is the most happy. 
One hint, however, for improvement I must give, even 
to Portland! It would be well if they could make their 
streets of some material harder than sand. 

I must not leave the town without desiring those 

who may visit it to mount the Observatory. They 

will from thence get the best view of the harbour and 

of the surrounding land; and, if they chance to do so 

under the reign of the present keeper of the signals, 

they will find a man there able and willing to teil 

them everything needful about the State of Maine in 

general, and the harbour in particular. He will come 

out in his shirt sleeves, and, like a true American, 

will not at first be very smooth in his courtesy; but he 

will wax brighter in conversation, and if not stroked 

the wrong way will turn out to be an uncommonly 

pleasant fellow. Such I believe to be the case with 

most of them. 

From Portland we made our way up to the White 
Mountains, which lay on our route to Canada. Now 
I would ask any of my reäders who are candid enough 
to expose their own ignorance whether they ever heard, 
er at any rate whether they know anything of the 
White Mountains. As regards myself I confess that 
the name had reached my ears; that I had an inde- 
finite idea that they fomied an intermediate stage be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the AUeghanies, and 
that they were inhabited either by Mormons, Indians, 
or simply by black bears. That there was a district 
in New England containing mountain scenery superior 
to much that is yearly crowded by tourists in Europe, 
that this is to be reached with ease by laiVw^jj^ ^xiid 
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stage-coaches, and that it is dotted with huge hotels, 
almost as thickly as they lie in Switzerland, I had no 
idea. Much of this scenery, I say, is superior to the 
famed and classic lands of Europe. I know nothing, 
for instance, on the Rhine equal to the view from 
Mount Willard, down the mountain pass called the 
Notch. 

Let the visitor of these regions be as late in .the 
year as he can, taking care that he is not so late as 
to find the hoteis closed. October, no doubt, is the 
most beautiful month among these mountains, but ac- 
cording to the present arrangement of matters here, the 
hoteis are shut up by the end of September. With us, 
August, September, and October are the holiday 
months; whereas our rebel children across the Atlantic 
love to disport themselves in July and August. The 
greatbeauty of the autumn, or fall, is in the brilliant 
hues which are then taken by the foliage. The 
autumnal tints are fine with us. They are lovely and 
bright wherever foliage and Vegetation form a part of 
the beauty of scenery. But in no other land do they 
approach the brilliancy of the fall in America. The 
bright rose colour, the rieh bronze which is almost 
purple in its richness, and the glorious golden yellows 
must be seen to be understood. By me at any rate 
they cannot be described. These begin to show them- 
selves in September, and perhaps I might name the 
latter half of that month as the best time for visiting 
the White Mountains. 

I am not going to write a guide-book, feeling sure 

that Mr. Murray will do New England, and Canada, 

including Niagara and the Hudson river, with a peep 

hito Boston and New YoiVl "b^fex^ xcv^xi^ \!cä>\^ ^^-^^^s^ 
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have passed by. But I cannot forbear to teil my 
countryineii that any enterprising individual with a 
hondred pounds to spend on his holiday, — a hundred 
and twenty would make him more comfortable in re- 
gard to wine, washing, and other luxuries, — and an 
absence of two months from his labours, may see as 
much and do as much here for the money as he can 
see or do elsewhere. In some respects he may do 
more; for he will leam more of American nature in 
such a joumey than he can ever learn of the nature of 
Frenchmen or Americans by such an excursion among 
them. Some three weeks of the time, or perhaps a day 
or two over, he must be at sea, and that portion of his 
trip will cost him fifty pounds, — presuming that he 
chooses to go in the most comfortable and costly way; 
— but his time on board ship will not be lost. He will 
leam to know much of Americans there, and will per- 
haps form acquaintances of which he will not altogether 
lose sight for many a year. He will land at Boston, 
and staying a day or two there will visit Cambridge, 
Lowell, and Bunker Hill; and, if he be that way given, 
will remember that there live, and occasionally are to 
be Seen alive, men such as Longfellow, Emerson, Haw- 
thome, and a host of others whose names and fames 
have made Boston the throne of Western Literature. 
He will then, — if he take my advice and follow my 
track, — go by Portland up into the White Mountains. 
At Gorham, a Station on the Grand Trunk line, he 
will find an hotel as good as any of its kind, and from 
thence he will take a light waggon, so called in these 
countries; — and here let me presume that the traveller 
is not alone; he has his wife or friend, or perhaps a 
pair of sisters, — and in his waggon \it "^vll %o uo 
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through primeval forests to the Glen House. Whea 
there he will ascend Moiint Washington on a pony. 
That is de rtgtieur, and I do not, therefore, dare to 
recommend him to omit the ascent. I did not gain 
much myself by my labour. He will not stay at the Glen 
House, but will go on to — Jackson's I think they call 
the next hotel; at which he will sleep. From thence 
he will take his waggon on through the Notch to the 
Crawford House, sleeping there again; and when here 
let him of all things remember to go up Mount 
Willard. It is but a walk of two hours, up and down, 
if so much. When reaching the top he will be startled 
to find that he looks down into the ravine without an 
inch of fore-ground. He will come out suddenly on a 
ledge of rock, from whence, as it seems, he might leap 
down at once into the Valley below. Then going on 
from the Crawford House he will be driven through 
the woods of Cherry Mount, passing, I fear without 
toll of custom, the house of my excellent friend Mr. 
Plaistead, who keeps an hotel at JefFerson. "Sir," 
Said Mr. Plaistead, "I have everything here that a 
man ought to want; air, sir, that ain't to be got 
better nowhere; trout, chickens, beef, mutton, milk, — 
and all for a doUar a day. A top of that hill, sir, 
there's a view that ain't to be beaten this side of the 
Atlantic, or I believe the other. And an echo, sir! 
— WeVe an echo that comes back to us six times, sir; 
floating on the light wind, and wafted about from rock 
to rock tili you would think the angels were talking 
to you. If I could raise that echo, sir, every day at 
command I'd give a thousand doUars for it. It would 
he woith all the money to a house like this." And 
Jie waved his band about from \ä\\ \.o \i\V\, ^c^lwliu^ 
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oat in gracefiil curves the lines which the sounds 
would take. Had destiny not called on Mr. Plaistead 
to keep an American hotel, he might have been a 
poet 

My traveller, however, unless time were plenty 
with him, would pass Mr. Plaistead, merely lighting a 
friendly cigar, or perhaps breaking the Maine Liquor 
Law if the weather be warm, and would return to 
Gorham on the railway. All this mountain district is 
in New Hampshire, and presuming him to be capable 
of going about the world with his mouth, ears, and 
eyes open, he would learn much of the way in which 
men are settling themselves in this still sparsely 
populated country. Here young farmers go into the 
woods, as they are doing far down west in the 
Territories, and buying some hundred acres at perhaps 
six Shillings an acre, feil and bum the trees and 
build their huts, and take the first Steps, as far as 
man's work is concemed, towards accomplishing the 
will of the Creator in those regions. For such 
pioneers of dvilization there is still ample room even 
in the long settled States of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. 

But to retum to my traveller, whom having 
brought so far, I must send on. Let him go on from 
Gorham to Quebec, and the heights of Abraham, 
stopping at Sherbrooke that he might visit from 
thence the lake of Memphra Magog. As to the 
manner of travelling over this ground I shall say a 
little in the next chapter, when I come to the progress 
of myself and my wife. From Quebec he will go up 
the St Lawrence to Montreal. He will visit Ottawa, 
the new capital, and Toronto. He will cross the Lake 
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to Niagara, resting probably at the Clifton House on 
the Canada side. He vidll then pass on to Albany, 
taking the Trenton falls on his way. From Albany 
he will go down the Hudson to West-Point. He 
cannot stop at the Catskill Mountains, for the hotel 
will be closed. And then he will take the river boat, 
and in a few hours will find himself at New York. 
If he desires to go into American city society, he will 
find New York agreeable; but in that case he must 
exceed his two months. If he do not so desire, a short 
sojoum at New York will show him all that there is 
to be Seen, and all that there is not to be seen in that 
great city. That the Cunard line of steamers will 
bring him safely back to Liverpool in about eleven 
days, I need not teil to any Englishman, or, as I be- 
lieve, to any American. So much, in the spirit of a 
guide, I vouchsafe to all who are willing to take 
my counsel, — thereby anticipating Murray, and leaving 
these few pages as a legacy to him or to his col- 
laborateurs. 

I cannot say that I like the hoteis in those parts, 
or indeed the mode of life at American hoteis in 
general. In order that I may not unjustly defame 
them, I will commence these observations by declaring 
that they are cheap to those who choose to practise 
the economy which they encourage, that the viands 
are profuse in quantity and wholesome in quality, that 
the attendance is quick and unsparing, and that 
travellers are never annoyed by that grasping greedy 
hunger and thirst after francs and Shillings which dis- 
grace in Europe many English and many Continental 
inns. All this is, as must be admitted, great praise; 
and yet I do not like the Amtrican hoteis. 
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One is in a free country and has come from a 

country in which one has been brought up to hug one's 

chains, — so at least the English traveller is constantly 

assured — and yet in an American inn one can never 

do as one likes. A terrific gong sounds early in the 

moming, breaking one's sweet slumbers, and then a 

second gong sounding some thirty minutes later, makes 

you understand that you must proceed to breakfast, 

whether you be dressed or no. You certainly can go 

on with your toilet and obtain your meal after half 

an hour's delay. Nobody actually scolds you for so 

doing, but the breakfast is, as they say in this country, 

"through." You sit down alone, and the attendant 

Stands immediately over you. Probably there are two 

so Standing. They fiU your cup the instant it is 

empty. They tender you fresh food before that which 

has disappeared from your plate has been swallowed. 

They begrudge you no amount that you can eat 

or drink; but they begrudge you a Single moment 

that you sit there neither eating nor drinking. This 

is your fate if you're too late, and therefore as a 

nile you are not late. In that case you form one of 

a long row of eaters who proceed through their work 

with a solid energy that is past all praise. It is 

wrong to say that Americans will not talk at their 

meals. I never met but few who would not talk to 

me, at any rate tili I got to the far west; but I have 

rarely found that they would address me first. Then 

the dinner comes early; at least it always does so in 

New England, and the ceremony is much of the same 

kmd. You came there to eat, and the food is pressed 

on you almost ad nauseam. But as far as one can see 

there is no drinking. In these days, I am quite 
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aware, that drinking has become improper, even in 
England. We are apt at home to speak of wine as a 
thing tabooed, wondering how our fathers lived and 
swilled. I believe that as a fact we drink as much as 
they did; but nevertheless that is our theory. I con- 
fess, however, that I like wine. It is very wicked, 
but it seems to me that my dinner goes down better 
with a glass of Sherry than without it. As a rule I 
always did get it at hoteis in America. But I had 
no comfort with it. Sherry they do not understand at 
all. Of course I am only speaking of hoteis. Their 
claret they get exclusively from Mr. Gladstone, and 
looking at the quality, have a right to quarrel even 
with Mr. Gladstone's price. But it is not the quality 
of the wine that I hereby intend to subject to 
ignominy, so much as the want of any opportunity for 
drinking it. After dinner, if all that I hear be true, 
the gentlemen occasionally drop into the hotel baj 
and "liquor up." Or rather this is not done special!; 
after dinner, but without prejudice to the hour 2 
any time that may be found desirable. I also ha^ 
"liquored up," but I cannot say that I enjoy tJ 
process. I do not intend hereby to accuse America 
of drinking much, but I maintain that what they 
drink, they drink in the most uncomfortable man 
that the imagination can devise. 

The greatest luxury at an English inn is 
tea, one's fire, and one's book. Such an arranger 
is not practicable at an American hotel. Tea, 
break fast, is a great meal, at which meat shoul 
eaten, generally with the addition of much jelly, 
and sweet preserve; but no person delays over h 
cup, I love to have my tea-cup em^\Aft^ 2:0. 
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ith gradual pauses, so that time for oblivion may 
(xnne, and no exact record be taken. No such meal 
s known at American hoteis. It it possible to hire a 
separate room and have one's meals served in it; but 
in doing so a man runs counter to all the institutions 
of the country, and a woman does so equally. A 
stranger does not wish to be viewed askance by all 
around him; and the rule which holds that men at 
Rome should do as Romans do, if true anywhere, is 
true in America. Therefore I say that in an American 
inn one can never do as one pleases. 

In what I have here said I do not intend to speak 
of hoteis in the largest cities, such as Boston or New 
York. At them meals are served in the public room 
separately, and pretty nearly at any or at all hours of 
the day; but at them also the attendant Stands over 
the unfortunate eater, and drives him. The guest feels 
that he is controlled by laws adapted to the usages of 
the Medes and Persians. He is not the master on 
the oecasion, but the slave; a slave well treated and 
fattened up to the fiill endurance of humanity; but yet 
a slave. 

From Gorham we went on to Island Pond, a Station 
on the same Canada Trunk Railway, on a Saturday 
evening, and were forced by the circumstances of the 
line to pass a melancholy Sunday at the place. The 
cars do not run on Sundays, and run but once a day on 
other days over the whole line; so that in fact the im- 
pediment to travelling spreads over two days. Island 
Pond is a lake with an island in it, and the place which 
has taken the name is a small village, about ten years 
old, Standing in the midst of uncut forests, and has 
been created hy the railway. In ten years more there 
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will no doubt be a spreading town at Island Pond; 
the forests will recede, and men rushing out from the 
crowded cities will find here food and space and wealth. } 
For myself I never remain long in such a spot without | 
feeling thankful that it has not been my mission to be \ 
a pioneer of civilization. ; 

The farther that I got away from Boston the less 
streng did I find the feeling of anger against England. 
There, as I have said before, there was a bitter animosity 
against the mother country in that she had shown no 
open sympathy with the North. In Maine and New 
Hampshire I did not find this to be the case to any 
violent degree. Men spoke of the war as openly 'as 
they did at Boston, and in speaking to me generally 
connected England with the subjet. But they did so 
simply to ask questions as to England's policy. What 
will she do for cotton when her operatives are really 
pressed? Will she break the blockade? Will she insist 
on a right to trade with Charleston and New Orleans? 
I always answered that she would insist on no such 
right, if that right were denied to others and the 
denial enforced. England, I took upon myself to say, 
would not break a veritable blockade, let her be driven 
to what shifts she might in providing for her opera- 
tives. "Ah; that's what we fear," a very stanch 
patriot said to me, if words may be taken as a proof 
of stanchness. "If England allies herseif with the 
Southerners, all our trouble is for nothing." It was im- 
possible not to feel that all that was said was compli- 
mentary to England. It is her sympathy that the 
Northern men desire, to her co-operation that thev 
would willingly trust, on her honesty that they woul 
choose to depend. It is the same feeling whether 
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shows itself in anger or in curiosity. An American 
whether he be embarked in politics, in literature, or in 
commerce, desires English admiration, English appre- 
ciation of bis energy, and English encouragement. The 
anger of Boston is but a sign of its affectionate friend- 
liness. What feeling is so bot as that of a friend when 
his dearest friend refuses to share bis quarrel or to sym- 
pathize in his wrongs? To my thinking the men of 
Boston are wrong and unreasonable in their anger; 
but were I a man of Boston I should be as wrong and 
as unreasonable as any of them. All that, however, 
will come right. I will not believe it possible that 
there should in very truth be a quarrel between Eng- 
land and the Northern States. 

In the guidance of those who are not quite au fait 
at the details of American Government, I will here in 
a few words describe the outlines of State Government 
as it is arranged in New Hampshire. The States in 
this respect are not all alike, the modes of election of 
their officers and periods of service being different. 
Even the franchise is düferent in different States. 
Universal suffrage is not the rule throughout the 
United States; though it is I believe very generally 
thought in England that such is the fact. I need 
hardly say that the laws in the different States may be 
as various as the different legislatures may choose to 
make them. 

In New Hampshire universal suffrage does prevail; 
which means that any man may vote who lives in the 
State, Supports himself, and assists to support the poor 
by means of poor rates. A govemor of the State is 
elected for one year only, but it is cvxsVom^rj ot ^ ^kc^ 

JVar/k America. /. ^ 
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rate not uncustomary to re-elect him for a second yeai 
His salary is a thousand doUars a year, or 200/. ] 
must be presumed therefore that glory and not mone 
is his object. To him is appended a Council, by whos 
opinions he must in a great degree he guided. Hi 
functions are to the State what those of the Presiden 
are to the country, and for the short period of hi 
reign he is as it were a Prime Minister of the State wit 
certain very limited regal attributes. He however b 
no means enjoys the regal attribute of doing no wron^ 
In every State there is an Assembly, consisting of tw 
houses of elected representatives; the Senate, or uppe 
house, and the House of Representatives so callec 
In New Hampshire this Assembly, or Parliament, i 
styled The General Court of New Hampshire. It sit 
annually; whereas the legislature in many States sit 
only every other year. Both Houses are re-electe 
every year. This Assembly passes laws with all th 
power vested in our Parliament, but such laws appl 
of course only to the State in question. The Govemc 
of the State has a veto on all bills passed by the tw 
Houses. But, after receipt of his veto, any bill s 
stopped by the Governor can be passed by a majorit 
of two thirds in each House. The General Coui 
generally sits for about ten weeks. There are in th 
State eight judges, three Supreme who sit at Concore 
the capital, as a court of appeal both in civil an 
criminal matters; and then five lesser judges, who g 
circuit through the State. The salaries of these lessc 
judges do not exceed from 250/. to 300/. a year; bi 
they are, I believe, allowed to practise as lawyers i 
any counties except those in. whicK they sit as judge 
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— being guided in this respect by the same law as that 
which regulates the work of assistant barristers in 
Ireland. The assistant barristers in Ireland are attached 
to the counties as judges at Quarter Sessions, but they 
practise or may practise as advocates in all counties 
except that to which they are so attached. The judges 
in New Hampshire are appointed by the Governor 
with the assistance of his Council. No judge in New 
Hampshire can hold his seat after he has reached 
seventy years of age. 

So much at the present moment with reference to 
the Government of New Hampshire. 



S* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lower Canada. 

The Grand Trunk Railway runs directly from Port- 
land to Montreal, which latter town is, in fact, the 
capital of Canada, though it never has been so exdu- 
sively, and, as it seems, never is to be so, as regards 
authority, govemment, and official name. In sudi 
matters authority and government often say one thing 
while commerce says another; but commerce always 
has the best of it and wins the game whatever Gk)veni- 
ment may decree. Albany in this way is the capital 
of the State of New York, as authorized by the State 
Govemment; but New York has made herseif the 
capital of America, and will remain so. So also 
Montreal has made herseif the capital of Canada. The 
Grand Trunk Railway runs from Portland to Montreal; 
but there is a brauch from Richmond, a township 
within the limits of Canada, to Quebec; so that travel- 
lers to Quebec, as we were, are not obliged to reach 
that place vid Montreal. 

Quebec is the present seat of Canadian Government, 
its turn for that honour having come round some two 
years ago; but it is about to be deserted in favour of 
Ottawa, a town which is, in fact, still to be built on 
the river of that name. The public ediüces are, how- 
ever, in a State of forwardness; and if all goes well the 
Govemor, the two Councils, aiid üve Rouse of Repre- 
sentatives will be there befolg t«o >j^^cr» ^^ <3^^^ 
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vhether there be any town to receive them or no. 
Who can think of Ottawa without bidding bis brothers 
to row, and reminding them that the stream runs fast, 
that the rapids are near and the daylight past? I 
asked, as a matter of course, whether Quebec was 
much disgusted at the proposed change, and I was 
told that the feeling was not now very strong. Had it 
been determined to make Montreal the permanent seat 
of govemment, Quebec and Toronto would both have 
been up in arms. 

I must confess that in going from the States into 
Canada, an Englishman is Struck by the feeling that 
he is going from a richer country into one that is 
poorer, and from a greater country into one that is 
less. An Englishman going from a foreign land into 
a land which is in one sense his own, of course finds 
much in the change to gratify him. He is able to 
speak as the master, instead of speaking as the visitor. 
ffis tongue becomes more free, and he is able to fall 
back to his national habits and national expressions. 
He no longer feels that he is admitted on sufferance, 
3r that he must be careful to respect laws which he 
does not quite understand. This feeling was naturally 
strong in an Englishman in passing from the States 
into Canada at the time of my visit English policy 
at that moment was violently abused by Americans, 
and was upheld as violently in Canada. But, never- 
theless, with all this, I could not enter Canada with- 
out seeing, and hearing, and feeling that there was 
less of enterprise around me there than in the States 
— ^less of general movement, and less of commercial 
success. To say why this is so would require a long 
and very difßcult discussion, and oive 'wl^ich. I am aqt M 
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prepared to hold. It may be that a dependent coun 
let the feeling of dependence be ever so much modii 
by powers of self-govemance, cannot hold its c 
against countries which are in all respects their c 
masters. Few, I believe, would now maintain that 
Northern States of America would have risen in o 
merce as they haven risen, had they still remai: 
attached to England as colonies. If this be so, 1 
privilege of self-nile which they have acquired, 
been the cause of their success. It does not follo^ 
a consequence that the Canadas fighting their ba 
alone in the world could do as the States have d< 
CHmate, or size, or geographica! position might st; 
in their way. But I fear that it does follow, if noi 
a logical conclusion at least as a natural result, 1 
they never will do so well unless some day they sl 
so fight their battle. It may be argued that Can 
has in fact the power of self-govemance; that she n 
herseif and makes her own laws as England does; 1 
the Sovereign of England has but a veto on th 
laws, and Stands in regard to Canada exactly as 
does in regard to England. This is so, I believe, 
the letter of the Constitution, but is not so in real 
and cannot, in truth, be so in any colony, even 
Great Britain. In England the political power of 
Crown is nothing. The Crown has no such po\ 
and now-a-days makes no attempt at having any. 
the political power of the Crown, as it is feit in Cans 
is everything. The Crown has no such power in E 
land because it must change its ministers whenc 
called upon to do so by the House of Commons. 
the Colonial Minister in DoYrDLmg^'^\x^^\.*\'5»\3sNfcCx^N 
-Rnwne Minister as regaids \uafc Co\o\Äfe's», ^tA \ 
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dianged not as any Colonial House of Assembly may 
wish, but in accordance with the will of the British 
Commons. Both the Houses in Canada — that, namely, 
of the Representatives, or Lower House, and of the 
Legislative Council, or Upper House — are now elective, 
and are filled without direct influence from the Crown. 
The power of self-govemment is as thoroughly de- 
veloped as perhaps may be possible in a colony. But 
after all it is a dependent form of government, and as 
such may perhaps not conduce to so thorough a deve- 
lopment of the resources of the country as might be 
adiieved under a ruling power of its own, to which the 
welfare of Canada itself would be the chief if not the 
only object. 

I beg that it may not be considered from this that 
I would propose to Canada to set up for itself at once 
and declare itself independent. In the first place I do 
not wish to throw over Canada; and in the next place 
I do not wish to throw over England. If such a Sepa- 
ration shall ever take place, I trust that it may be 
caused, not by Canadian violence but by British gene- 
rosity. Such a Separation, however, never can be good 
tili Canada herseif shall wish it. That she does not 
wish it yet is certain. If Canada ever should wish it, 
and should ever press for the accomplishment of such 
a wish, she must do so in connection with Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. If at any future time there be 
formed such a separate political power, it must include 
the whole of British North America. 

In the meantime, I return to my assertion, that in 
entering Canada from the States one clearly comes from 
a richer to a poorer country. When I have said so, I 
häve heard no Canadian absolutely deny il*, tivou^h in 
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refraining from denying it, they have usually expre 
a general conviction, that in settling himself for 
it is better for a man to set up his staff in Cai 
than in the States. "I do not know that we are ricl 
a Canadian says, "but on the whole we are d 
better and are happier." Now, I regard the go 
rules against the love of gold, the ^^aurum irrepe. 
et SIC melius situmi^ and the rest of it, as very exce 
when applied to individuals. Such teaching has 
much effect, perhaps, in inducing men to abstain 
wealth, — but such effect as it may have will be ^ 
Men and women do, I suppose, leam to be haj 
when they leam to disregard riches. But such a 
trine is absolutely false as regards a nation. Nat: 
wealth produces education and progress, and thr< 
them produces plenty of food, good morals, an( 
eise that is good. It produces luxury also, and ce 
evils attendant on luxury. But I think it ma; 
clearly shown, and that it is universally acknowlec 
that national wealth produces individual well-bein 
this be so, the argument of my friend the Canadi 
nought. 

To the feeling of a refined gentleman, or of a 
whose eye loves to rest always on the beautiful 
agricultural population that touches its hat, eats ; 
victuals, and goes to church is more picturesque 
delightful than the thronged crowd of a great cit 
which a lady and gentleman is hustled without ren: 
which never touches its hat, and perhaps also i 
goes to church. And as we are always tempted t< 
prove of that which we like, and to think that 
which is good to us is good altogether, we — tb 
ßned gentlemen and ladies oi 'E.iv^aiv^ \ xs\ 
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voy apt to prefer the hat-touchers to those who are not 
hat-touchers. In doing so we intend, and wish, and 
strive to be philanthropical. We argue to ourselves 
that the dear, excellent lower classes receive an im- 
mense amount of consoling happiness from that cere- 
mony of hat-touching, and quite pity those who, un- 
fortunately for themselves, know nothing about it. I 
would ask any such lady or gentleman whether he or 
she does not feel a certain amount of commiseration 
for the rudeness of the town-bred artisan, who walks 
about with his hands in his pockets as though he re- 
cognized a superior in no one. 

But that which is good and pleasant to us, is often 
not good and pleasant altogether. Every man's chief 
object is himself; and the philanthropist should endea- 
vour to regard this question, not from his own point 
of view, but from that which would be taken by the 
individuals for whose happiness he is anxious. The 
honest, happy rustic makes a very pretty picture; and 
I hope that honest rustics are happy. But the man 
who eams two Shillings a day in the country would 
always prefer to eam five in the town. The man who 
finds himself bound to touch his hat to the squire 
would be glad to dispense with that ceremony, if cir- 
cumstances would permit. A crowd of greasy-coated 
town artisans with grimy hands and pale faces, is not 
in itself delectable; but each of that crowd has pro- 
bably more of the goods of life than any rural labourer. 
He thinks more, reads more, feels more, sees more, 
hears more, learns more, and lives more. It is through 
great cities that the civilization of the world has pro- 
gressed, and the charms of life been advanced. Man 
io his jvdest State begins in ihe coMivtq , ^xvd in his 
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most finished State may retire there. But the b; 
of the World has to be fought in the cities; and 
country that shows the greatest city population is 
the one that is going most ahead in the wo; 
history. 

If this be so, I say that the argument of my C 
dian friend was nought. It may be that he does 
desire crowded cities with dirty, indeppndent artis 
that to his view small farmers, Uving sparingly 
with content on the sweat of their brows, are s 
signs of a country's prosperity than hives of men 
Smoking chimneys. He has, probably, all the u] 
classes of England with him in so thinking, and ai 
as I know the upper classes of all Europe. But 
crowds themselves, the thick masses of which are ( 
posed those populations which we count by mill: 
are against him. Up in those regions which are wat- 
by the great lakes, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, I 
Erie, Lake Ontario, and by the St. Lawrence, 
country is divided between Canada and the St 
The cities in Canada were settled long before thos 
the States. Quebec and Montreal were important c 
before any of the towns belonging to the States 
been founded. But taking the population of thre 
each, including the three largest Canadian towns, 
find they are as foUows: — In Canada, Quebec 
60,000; Montreal, 85,000; Toronto, 55,000. In 
States, Chicago has 120,000; Detroit, 70,000, 
Buffalo, 80,000. If the population had been equa 
would have shown a great superiority in the prog 
of those belonging to the States, because the town 
Canada had so great a start. But the numbers an 
no means equal, showing inslead z. näsX.^x^^QitAsx' 
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in favour of the States. There can be no strongcr 
proof that the States are advancing faster than Canada, 
— and in fact doing better than Canada. 

Quebec is a very pictnresque town, — from its 

natural advantages almost as much so as any town I 

know. Edinburgh, perhaps, and Innspnick may beat 

it But Quebec has very little to recommend it beyond 

the beauty of its Situation. Its public buildings and 

works of art do not deserve a long narrative. It Stands 

at the confluence of the St. Lawrence and St. Charles 

rivers; the best part of the town is built high upon the 

rock, — ^the rock which forms the celebrated plains of 

Abram; and the view from thence down to the moun- 

tains which shut in the St. Lawrence is magnificent. 

The best point of view is, I think, from the esplanade 

which is distant some five minutes' walk from the hoteis. 

When that has been seen by the light of the setting 

sun, and seen again, if possible, by moonlight, the 

most considerable Hon of Quebec may be regarded as 

"done," and may be ticked off from the list. 

The most considerable lion according to my taste. 

Lions which roar merely by the force of association of 

ideas are not to me very valuable beasts. To many 

the rock over which Wolfe climbed to the plains of 

Abram, and on the summit of which he feil in the 

hour of victory, gives to Quebec its chiefest charm. 

But I confess to being somewhat dull in such matters. 

I can count up Wolfe, and reaUze his glory, and put 

my hand as it were upon his monument, in my own 

room at home as well as I can at Quebec. I do not 

say this boastingly or with pride; but truly acknow- 

^edging a deßciency, I have never cared to sit in 
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chairs in which old kings have sat, or to have th< 
crowns upon my head. 

Nevertheless, and as a matter of course, I went 
see the rock, and can only say, as so many have sa 
before me, that it is very steep. It is not a rock whi 
I think it would be difficult for any ordinarily acti 
man to climb, — providing, of course, that he was us 
to such work. But Wolfe took regiments of men 
there at night — and that in face of enemies who he 
the summits. One grieves that he should have fall 
there and have never tasted the sweet cup of his o^ 
fame. For fame is sweet, and the praise of on 
brother men the sweetest draught which a man c 
drain. But now, and for Coming ages, Wolfens nai 
Stands higher than it probably would have done h 
he lived to enjoy his reward. 

But there is another very worthy Hon near Quet 
— the Falls, namely, of Montmorency. They are ej 
miles from the town, and the road lies through 
suburb of St. Roch, and the long straggling Fr 
village of Beauport. These are in themselves 
interesting, as showing the quiet, orderly, unimp 
manner in which the French Canadians live. S 
their character, although there have been such r 
Papineau, and although there have been times ir 
English rule has been unpopulär with the French 
As far as I could leam there is no such feeli 
These people are quiet, contented; and as r 
sufficiency of the simple Staples of living, si 
well to do. They are thrifty; — but they 
thrive. They do not advance, and push sl! 
become a bigger people from year to year 
j'a a new country should do. TYvey do xvo\ 
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their own in comparison with those around them. But 
hs not this always been the case with colonists out of 
France; and has it not always been the case with 
Roman Catholics when they have been forced to 
measure themselves against Protestants? As to the 
ultimate fate in the world of this people, one can hardly 
fonn a speculation. There are, as nearly as I could 
leam, about 800,000 of them in Lower Canada; but it 
seems that the wealth and commercial enterprise of the 
country is passing out of their hands. Montreal, and 
even Quebec are, I think, becoming less and less French 
eveiy day; but in the villages and on the small farms 
the French remain, keeping up their language, their 
habits» and their religion. In the cities they are be- 
coming hewers of wood and drawers of water. I am 
inclined to think that the same will ultimately be their 
fate in the country. Surely one may declare as a fact 
that a Roman Catholic population can never hold its 
ground against one that is Protestant. I do not speak 
of numbers, for the Roman Catholics will increase and 
muUiply, and stick by their religion, although their 
religion entails poverty and dependence; as they have 
done and still do in Ireland. But in progress and 
wealth the Romanists have always gone to the wall 
when the two have been made to compete together. 
And yet I love their religion. There is something 
beautiful and almost divine in the faith and obedience 
of a true son of the Holy Mother. I sometimes fancy 
that I would fain be a Roman Catholic, — if I could; 
as also I would often wish to be still a child, if that 
were possible. 

All this is on the way to the Falls of Montmorency. 
These falls are placed exactly at the mouth of the little 
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river of the same name, so that it may be said ab- 
solutely to fall into the St. Lawrence. The people of 
the country, however, declare that the river into which 
the waters of the Montmorency fall is not the St Law- 
rence, but the Charles. Without a map I do not know 
that I can explain this. The river Charles appears to, 
and in fact does, run into the St. Lawrence just below 
Quebec. But the waters do not mix. The thicker, 
browner stream of the lesser river still keeps the north- 
eastem bank tili it comes to the Island of Orleans, 
which lies in the river five or six miles below Quebec. 
Here or hereabouts are the Falls of the Montmorency, 
and then the great river is divided for twenty-five miles 
by the Isle of Orleans. It is said that the waters of 
the Charles and the St. Lawrence do not mix tili they 
meet each other at the foot of this island. 

I do not know that I am particularly happy at 
describing a waterfall, and what little capacity I may 
have in this way I would wish to keep for Niagara. 
One thing I can say very positively about Mont- 
morency, and one piece of advice I can give to those 
who Visit the falls. The place from which to see them 
is not the horrible little wooden temple, which has 
been built immediately over them on that side which 
lies nearest to Quebec. The stranger is put down at 
a gate through which a path leads to this temple, and 
at which a woman demands from him twenty-five cents 
for the privilege of entrance. Let him by all means 
pay the twenty-five cents. Why should he attempt to 
see the falls for nothing, seeing that this woman has 
a vested interest in the showing of them? I declare 
that if I thought that I should hinder this woman fi-om 
her perquisites by what I write, I would leave it un- 
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written, and let my readers pursue their course to the 
temple — to their manifest injury. But they will pay 
the twenty-five cents. Then let them cross over the 
bridge, eschewing the temple, and wander round on 
the open field tili they get the view of the falls, and 
the view of Quebec also, from the other side. It is 
worth the twenty-five cents, and the hire of the car- 
riage also. Immediately over the falls there was a 
Suspension bridge, of which the supporting, or rather 
non-supporting, pillars are still to be seen. But the 
bridge feil down one day into the river; and, alas, 
alas! with the bridge feil down an old woman, and a 
boy, and a cart, — a cart and horse, — and all found 
a watery grave together in the spray. No attempt has 
been made since that to renew the Suspension bridge; 
but the present wooden bridge has been built higher 
up, in lieu of it. 

Strangers naturally visit Quebec in summer or 
autumn, seeing that a Canada winter is a season with 
which a man cannot trifle; but I imagine that the mid- 
winter is the best time for seeing the Falls of Mont- 
morency. The water in its fall is dashed into spray, 
and that spray becomes frozen, tili a cone of ice is 
formed immediately under the cataract, which gradually 
rises tili the temporary glacier reaches nearly half-way 
to the level of the higher river. Up this men climb, — 
and ladies also, I am told, — and then descend with 
pleasant rapidity on sledges of wood, sometimes not 
without an innocent tumble in the descent. As we 
were at Quebec in September, we did not experience 
the delights of this pastime. 

As I was too early for the ice cone under the Mont- 
morency Falls, so also was I too late to visit the Sa- ^ 
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treet is more like the bottom of a filthy ditch than a 
oadway through one of the most thickly populated 
larts of a city. Had Quebec in Wolfens time been as 
t is nowy Wolfe would have stuck in the mud between 
lie river and the rock, before he reached the point 
rhich he desired to climb. In the Upper town the 
Dads are not so bad as they are below, but still they 
re veiy bad. I was told that this arose from disputes 
meng the municipal corporations. Everything in Ca- 
ada relating to roads, and a very great deal affecting 
lie internal govemment of the people, is done by these 
lunicipalities. It is made a subject of great boast in 
Kanada that the communal authorities do carry on so 
irge a part of the public business, and that they do 
generally so well, and at so cheap a rate. I have 
othing to say against this, and as a whole believe 
lat the boast is true. I must protest, however, that 
le streets of the greater cities — for Montreal is 
early as bad as Quebec, — prove the rule by a very 
id exception. The municipalities of which I speak 
xtend, I believe, to all Canada; the two provinces 
eing divided into counties, and the counties subdi- 
ided into townships to which, as a matter of course, 
ae municipalities are attached. 

From Quebec to Montreal there are two modes of 
ravel. There are the steamers up the St. Lawrence 
irhich, as all the world know, is, or at any rate hitherto 
las been, the high road of the Canadas; and there is 
he Grand Trunk Railway. Passengers choosing the 
atter go towards Portland as far as Richmond, and 
:here join the main line of the road, passing from 
Richmond on to Montreal. We leamed while at Que- 
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bec that it behoved us not to leave the colony tili i 
had Seen the lake and mountains of Memphra-Mago 
and as we were clearly neglecting our duty with rega 
to the Saguenay, we feit bound to make such amen< 
as lay in our power, by deviating from our way to t] 
lake above named. In order to do this we were oblig< 
to choose the railway, and to go back beyond Rio 
mond to the Station at Sherbrooke. Sherbrooke is 
large village on the confines of Canada, and as it 
on the railway will no doubt become a large town. 
is very prettily situated on the meeting of two rive; 
it has three or four different churches, and intends 
thrive. It possesses two newspapers, of the prosperi 
of which I should be inclined to feel less assured. T 
annual subscription to such a newspaper published twi 
a week is ten Shillings per annum. A sale of a the 
sand copies is not considered bad. Such a sale wou 
produce 500/. a year, and this would, if entirely d 
voted to that purpose, give a moderate income to 
gentleman qualified to conduct a newspaper. But i 
paper and printing must cost something, and the caj 
tal invested should receive its proper remuneratic 
And then, — such at least is the general idea, — tl 
getting together of news and the framing of intelhgen 
is a costly Operation. I can only hope that all this 
paid for by the advertisements, for I must trust th 
the editors do not receive less than the moderate si 
above named. At Sherbrooke we are still in Lov 
Canada. Indeed, as regards distance, we are wh 
there nearly as far removed from Upper Canada ' 
Quebec. But the race of people here is very dif 
The French population had made their way do* 
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these townships before the English and American war 
bxoke out, but had not done so in great numbers. The 
ooantry Tvas then very unapproachable, being far lo 
the soutb. of the St Lawrence, and far also from any 
great line of internal communication towards the At- 
lantic But, nevertheless, many settlers made their 
?ray in here from the States; men who preferred to 
live under British rule, and perhaps doubted the stabi- 
lity of the new order of things. They or their children 
have remained here since, and as the whole country 
has been opened up by the railway many others have 
flocked in. Thus a better class of people than the 
French hold possession of the larger farms, and are on 
the whole doing well. I am told that many Americans 
are now Coming here, driven over the borders from 
Maine y New Hampshire, and Vermont, by fears of the 
war and the weight of taxation. I do not think that 
fears of war or the paying of taxes drive many indivi- 
duals away from home. Men who would be so in- 
fluenced have not the amount of foresight which would 
induce them to avoid such evils; or, at any rate, such 
fears would act slowly. Labourers, however, will go 
where work is certain, where work is well paid, and 
where the wages to be eamed will give plenty in re- 
tum. It may be that work will become scarce in the 
States, as it has done with those poor jewellers at Attle- 
borough, of whom we spoke, and that food will become 
dear. If this be so, labourers from the States will no 
doubt find their way into Canada. 

From Sherbrooke we went with the mails on a pair- 
horse waggon to Magog. Gross country mails are 
not interesting to the generality of readers, but I have 
a professional liking for them my^tVC. 1 \^aN^ s^^\it 
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the best part of my life in looking after and I hope iÄ 
improving such mails, and I always endeavour to do 
a stroke of work when I come across them. I leamed 
on this occasion that the conveyance of mails with a 
pair of horses in Canada costs little more than half 
what is paid for the same work in England with one 
horse, and something less than what is paid in Ireland, 
also for one horse. But in Canada the average pace 
is only five miles an hour. In Ireland it is seven, and 
the time is accurately kept, which does not seem to be 
the case in Canada. In England the pace is eight 
miles an honr. In Canada and in Ireland these con- 
veyances carry passengers; but in England they are 
prohibited from doing so. In Canada the vehicles are 
much better got up than they are in England, and the 
horses too look better. Taking Ireland as a whole 
they are more respectable in appearance there than in 
England. From all which it appears that pace is the 
article that costs the highest price, and that appear- 
ance does not go for much in the bill. In Canada the 
roads are very bad in comparison with the English or 
Irish roads; but to make up for this, the price of 
forage is very low. 

I have Said that the cross mail conveyances in 
Canada did not seem to be very closely bound as to 
time; but they are regulated by clock-work in com- 
parison with some of them in the United States. "Are 
you going this morning?" I said to a mail-driver in 
Vermont. "I thought you always started in the even- 
ing." "Wa'll; I guess I do. But it rained some last 
night, so I jist stayed at home." I do not know that 
I ever feit more shocked in my life, and I could hardly 
keep my tongue off the mau. TVä m^iU^ howeYer, 
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•ould have paid no respect to me in Vermont, and I 
las obliged to walk away crestfallen. 

We went with the mails from Sherbrooke to a 

village called Magog at the outlet of the lake, and 

fiom thence by a steamer up the lake to a solitary 

hotel called the Mountain House, which is built at the 

foot of the mountain on the shore, and which is sur- 

nmnded on every side by thick forest. There is no 

load within two miles of the house. The lake there- 

fore is the only highway, and that is frozen up for 

four months in the year. When frozen, however, it 

is stiU a road, for it is passable for sledges. I have 

seldom been in a house that seemed so remote from 

the World, and so little within reach of doctors, parsons, 

or butchers. Bakers in this country are not required, 

as all persons make their own bread. But in spite of 

its Position the hotel is well kept, and on the whole 

we were more comfortable there than at any other inn 

in Lower Canada. The Mountain House is but five 

miles from the borders of Vermont, in which State the 

head of the lake lies. The steamer which brought us 

runs on to Newport, — or rather from Newport to 

Magog and back again. And Newport is in Vermont. 

i The one thing to be done at the Mountain House 

is the ascent of the mountain called the Owl's Head. 

The World there offers nothing eise of active enterprise 

to the traveller, unless fishing be considered an active 

enterprise. I am not capable of fishing, therefore we 

resolved on going up the OwPs Head. To dine in the 

middle of the day is absolutely imperative at these 

hotels, and thus we were driven to select either the 

moming or the aftemoon. Evening lights we declared 

were the best for all views, and therefore we decided 
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on the afternoon. It is' but two miles; but then, as 
we were told more than once by those who had spoken 
to US on the subject, those two miles are not like other 
miles. "I doubt if the lady can do it," one man said 
to me. I asked if ladies did not sometimes go up. 
"Yes; young women do, at times," he said. After 
that my wife resolved that she would see the top of 
the OwFs Head, or die in the attempt, and so we 
Started. They never think of sending a guide with 
one in these places, whereas in Europe a traveller is 
not allowed to go a Step without one. When I asked 
for one to show us the way up Mount Washington, I 
was told that there were no idle boys about that place. 
The path was indicated to us, and off we started with 
high hopes. 

I have been up many mountains, and have climbed 
some that were perhaps somewhat dangerous in their 
ascent. In climbing the OwFs Head there is no 
danger. One is closed in by thick trees the whole 
way. But I doubt if I ever went up a steeper ascent 
It was very hard work, but we were not beaten. We 
reached the top, and there sitting down thoroughly 
enjoyed our victory. It was then half-past five o'clock, 
and the sun was not yet absolutely sinking. It did 
not seem to give us any warning that we should 
especially require its aid, and as the prospect below us 
was very lovely we remained there for a quarter of an 
hour. The ascent of the OwFs Head is certainly a 
thing to do, and I still think, in spite of our foUowing 
misfortune, that it is a thing to do late in the after- 
noon. The view down upon the lakes and the forests 
around, and on the wooded hüls below, is wonderftilly 
lovely. I never was on a mo\xxv\.a.\iv v?\i\elL ^ave me a 
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more perfect command of all the country round. But 
as we arose to descend we saw a little cloud Coming 
towards us from over Newport. 

The littie cloud came on with speed, and we had 

hardly fteed ourselves from the rocks of the summit 

before we were surrounded by rain. As the rain 

became thicker, we were surrounded by darkness also, 

or if not by darkness by so dim a light that it became 

a task to find our path. I still thought that the day- 

light had not gone, and that as we descended and so 

escaped from the cloud we should find light enough 

to guide US. But it was not so. The rain soon became 

a matter of indifference, and so also did the mud and 

briars beneath our feet. Even the steepness of the 

way was almost forgotten as we endeavoured to thread 

our path through the forest before it should become 

impossible to discern the track. A dog had followed 

US up, and though the beast would not stay with us so 

as to be our guide, he retumed ever and anon and 

made us aware of his presence by dashing by us. I 

may confess now that I became much frightened. We 

were wet through, and a night out in the forest would 

have been unpleasant to us. At last I did utterly lose 

the track. It had become quite dark, so dark that we 

could hardly see each other. We had succeeded in 

getting down the steepest and worst part of the moun- 

tain, but we were still among dense forest-trees, and up 

to Diu: knees in mud. But the people at the Mountain 

House were Christians, and men with lanterns were 

sent hallooing after us through the dark night. When 

we were thus found we were not many yards from the 

path, but unfortunately on the wrong side of a stream. 

Through that we waded and then made our way in 
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dl this abuse and all this braggadocio comes to 
Canada from the Northern States, and therefore the 
Southern cause is at the present moment the more 
populär with them. 

I have Said that the Canadians hereabouts are 

somewhat slow. As we were driving back to Sher- 

brooke it became necessary that we should rest for an 

hour er so in the middle of the day, and for this pur- 

pose we stopped at a village inn. It was a large 

house, in which there appeared to be three public 

sitting-rooms of ample size, one of which was occupied 

as the bar. In this there were congregated some six 

or seven men, seated in arm-chairs round a stove, and 

among these I placed myself. No one spoke a word 

either to me or to any one eise. No one smoked, and 

no one read, nor did they even whittle sticks. I asked 

a question first of one and then of another, and was 

answered with monosyllables. So I gave up any hope 

in that direction, and sat staring at the big stove in 

the middle of the room, as the others did. Presently 

another stranger entered, having arrived in a waggon 

as I had done. He entered the room and sat down, 

addressing no one, and addressed by no one. After a 

while, however, he spoke. "Will there be any chance 

of dinner here?" he said. "I guess there'll be dinner 

by-and-by," answered the landlord, and then there was 

silence for another ten minutes, during which the 

stranger stared at the stove. "Is that dinner any way 

ready?" he asked again. "I guess it is," said the 

landlord. And then the stranger went out to see after 

his dinner himself. When we started at the end of an 

hour nobody said anything to us. The driver "hitched" 

on the hoTses, as they call it, and we started on our 
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way, having been charged nothing for our accommoda 
tion. That some profit arose from the horse provend« 
is to be hoped. 

On the following day we reached Montreal, which 
as I have said before, is the commercial capital of th< 
two Provinces. This question of the capitals is at th< 
present moment a subject of great interest in Canada 
but as I shall be driven to say something on the matte: 
when I report myself as being at Ottawa, I will re 
frain now. There are two special public affairs at th< 
present moment to interest a traveller in Canada. Th< 
first I have named, and the second is the Grand Trunl 
Railway. I have already stated what is the course o 
this line. It runs from the Western State of Michigai 
to Portland on the Atlantic in the State of Maine 
sweeping the whole length of Canada in its route. 1 
was originally made by three Companies. The Atlan 
tic and St. Lawrence constructed it from Portland U 
Island Pond on the borders of the States. The St 
Lawrence and Atlantic took it from the South Basten 
side of the river at Montreal to the same point, viz. 
Island Pond. And the Grand Trunk Company hav< 
made it from Detroit to Montreal, crossing the rivei 
there with a stupendous tubulär bridge, and have alsc 
made the branch connecting the main line with Quebec 
and Rivi^re du Loup. This latter Company is no^ 
incorporated with the St. Lawrence and Atlantic, bul 
has only leased the portion of the line running througl 
the States. This they have done, guaranteeing the 
shareholders an interest of six per cent. There nevei 
was a grander enterprise set on foot. I will not say 
there never was one more unfortunate, for is there not 
the Great Eastern, which by t\ie -wev^X. ^xA cow-stancv 
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its faüures demands for itself a proiid pre-eminence 
misfortune? But surely the Grand Trunk comes 
ext to it. I presume it to be quite out of the ques- 
.on that the shareholders should get any interest what- 
rver on their shares for years. The Company when I 
«ras at Montreal had not paid the interest due to the 
Atiantic and St. Lawrence Company for the last year, 
and there was a doubt whether the lease would not be 
broken. No party that had advanced money to the 
andertaking was able to recover what had been ad- 
vanced. I believe that one firm in London had lent 
nearly a million to the Company and is now willing 
to accept half the sum so lent in quittance of the whole 
debt. In 1860 the line could not carry the freight 
that offered, not having or being able to obtain the 
necessary rolling stock; and on all sides I heard men 
discussing whether the line would be kept open for 
traffic. The Government of Canada advanced to the 
Company three millions of money, with an understand- 
ing that neither interest nor principal should be de- 
manded tili all other debts were paid, and all share- 
holders in receipt of six per cent. interest. But the 
three millions were clogged with conditions which, 
though they have been of Service to the country, have 
been so expensive to the Company that it is hardly 
more solvent with it than it would have been without 
it As it is, the whole property seems to be involved 
in min; and yet the line is one of the grandest com- 
mercial conceptions that was ever carried out on the 
face of the globe, and in the process of a few years 
will do more to make bread cheap in England than 
any other Single enterprise that exists. 

J do not know that blame is to be attached to any 
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one. I at least attach no such blame. Probably it 
might be easy now to show that the road might have 
been made with sufficient accommodation for ordinary 
purposes without some of the more costly details. The 
great tubulär bridge on which was expended 1,300,000/. 
might, I should think, have been dispensed with. The 
Detroit end of the Hne might have been left for later 
time. As it Stands now, however, it is a wonderful 
Operation carried to a successful issue as far as the 
public are concerned, and one can only grieve that it 
should be so absolute a failure to those who have placed 
their money in it. There are schemes which seem to 
be too big for men to work out with any ordinary 
regard to profit and loss. The Great Eastem is one, 
and this is another. The national advantage arising 
from such enterprises is immense; but the wonder is 
that men should be found willing to embark their money 
where the risk is so great, and the return even hoped 
for is so small. 

While I was in Canada some gentlemen were there 
from the Lower Provinces — Nova Scotia, that is, and 
New Brunswick — agitating the subject of another 
great line of railway from Quebec to Halifax. The 
project is one in favour of which very much may be 
said. In a national point of view an Englishman or 
a Canadian cannot but regret that there should be no 
winter mode of exit from, or entrance to, Canada, ex- 
cept through the United States. The St. Lawrence is 
blocked up for four or five months in winter, and the 
steamers which run to Quebec in the summer run to 
Portland during the season of ice. There is at present 
no mode of public conveyance between the Canadas 
and the Lower Provinces, and an immense district of 
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country on the borders of Lower Canada, through 
New Brunswick and into Nova Scotia is now absolutely 
dosed against civilization, which by such a railway 
would be opened up to the light of day. We all know 
how much the want of such a road was feit when our 
troops were being forwarded to Canada during the last 
Winter. It was necessary they should reach their destiny 
without delay; and as the river was closed, and the 
passing of troops through the States was of course out 
of the question, that long overland joumey across Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick became a necessity. It 
would certainly be a very great thing for British inter- 
ests if a direct line could be made from such a port as 
Halifax, a port which is open throughout the whole 
year, up into the Canadas. If these Colonies belonged 
to France or to any other despotic Government, the 
thing would be done. But the Colonies do not belong 
to any despotic Government. 

Such a line would in fact be a continuance of the 
Grand Trunk; and who that looks at the present State 
of the finances of the Grand Trunk can think it to be 
on the Cards that private enterprise should come for- 
ward with more money, — with more millions? The 
idea is that England will advance the money, and that 
the English House of Commons will guarantee the in- 
terest, with some counter-guarantee from the Colonies 
that this interest shall be duly paid. But it would 
seem that if such Colonial guarantee is to go for any- 
thing, the Colonies might raise the money in the money 
market without the intervention of the British House 
of Commons. 

Montreal is an exceedingly good commercial town, 
and business there is brisk. It has now 85^000 in- ^ 
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habitants. Having said that of it, I do not know 
what more there is left to say. Yes; one word there 
is to say of Sir William Logan, the creator of the Geo- 
logical Museum there, and the head of all matters geo- 
logical throughout the Province. While he was ex- 
plaining to me with admirable perspicuity the result of 
investigations into which he had poured his whole 
heart, I stood by understanding almost nothing, but 
envying everything. That I understood almost no- 
thing, I know he perceived. That, ever and anon, 
with all his graciousness became apparent. But I 
wonder whether he perceived also that I did envy 
everything. I have listened to geologists by the hour 
before — have had to listen to them, desirous simply 
of escape. I have listened and understood absolutely 
nothing, and have only wished myself away. But I 
could have listened to Sir William Logan for the whole 
day, if time allowed. I found even in that hour that 
some ideas found their way through to me, and I be- 
gan to fancy that even I could become a geologist at 
Montreal. 

Over and beyond Sir William Logan there is at 
Montreal for strangers the drive round the mountain, 
not very exciting; and there is the tubulär bridge over 
the St. Lawrence. This, it must be understood, is not 
made in one tube, as is that over the Menai Straits, 
but is divided into, I think, thirteen tubes. To the 
eye there appear to be twenty-five tubes; but each of 
the six side tubes is supported by a pier in the middle. 
A great part of the expense of the bridge was incurred 
in sinking the shafts for these piers. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Upper Canada. 

Ottawa is in Upper Canada, but crossing the Sus- 
pension bridge from Ottawa into HuU the traveller is 
in Lower Canada. It is therefore exactly in the con- 
fines, and has been chosen as the site of the new 
Government capital very much for this reason. Other 
reasons have, no doubt, had a share in the decision. 
At the time when the choice was made Ottawa was 
not large enough to create the jealousy of the more 
populous towns. Though not on the main line of rail- 
ways, it was connected with it by a branch railway, 
and it is also connected with the St. Lawrence by 
water communication. And then it Stands nobly on a 
magnificent river, with high overhanging rocks, and a 
natural grandeur of position which has perhaps gone 
iar in recommending it to those whose voice in the 
matter has been potential. Having the world of Ca- 
nada from whence to choose the site of a new town, 
the choosers have certainly chosen well. It is another 
question whether or no a new town should have been 
deemed necessary. 

Perhaps it may be well to explain the circumstances 
under which it was thought expedient thus to establish 
a new Canadian capital. In 184 1 when Lord Syden- 
ham was Govemor General of the Provinces, the two 
Canadas, separate tili then, were united under one 
Government At that time the people of Lower or 
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French Canada, and the people of Upper or Englisl 
Canada differed much more in their habits and languag< 
than they do now. I do not know that the Englisl 
have become in any way Gallicized, but the Frencl 
have been very materially Anglicized. But while thi 
has been in progress, national jealousy has been a 
work; and even yet that national jealousy is not at ai 
end. While the two provinces were divided there were 
of course, two capitals, and two seats of Governmenl 
These were at Quebec for Lower Canada, and at Tc 
ronto for Upper Canada, both which towns are centri 
cally situated as regards the respective provincej 
When the union was effected, it was deemed expedien 
that there should be but one capital; and the smal 
town of Kingstown was selected, which is situated o] 
the lower end of Lake Ontario in the Upper Provinct 
But Kingstown was found to be inconvenient, lackin 
Space and accommodation for those who had to foUo^ 
the Government, and the Governor removed it an< 
himself to Montreal. Montreal is in the Lower Prc 
vince, but is very central to both the provinces; and i 
is, moreover, the chief town in Canada. This wouL 
have done very well, but for an unforeseen misfortune 
It will be remembered by most readers that ii 
1837 took place the Mackenzie-Papineau rebellion, c 
which those who were then old enough to be politi 
cians heard so much in England. I am not going bad 
to recount the history of the period, otherwise than t< 
say that the English Canadians at that time, in with 
Standing and combating the rebels, did considerabl 
injury to the property of certain French Canadians 
and that when the rebellion had blown over and thos< 
ia fault bäd been pardoued, a question arose whethe 
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or no the Government should make good the losses of 
those French Canadians who had been injured. The 
English Canadians protested that it would be monstxous 
that they should be taxed to repair damages suffered 
by rebels, and made necessary in the suppression of 
rebellion. The French Canadians declared that the 
rebellion had been only a just assertion of their rights, 
that if there had been crime on the part of those who 
took up arms that crime had been condoned, and that 
the damages had not fallen exclusively or even chiefly 
oa those who had done so. I will give no opinion on 
the merits of the question, but simply say that blood 
ran very hot when it was discussed. At last the 
Houses of the Provincial Parliament, then assembled 
at Montreal, decreed that the losses should be made 
good by the public treasury; and the English mob in 
Montreal, when this decree became known, was roused 
to great wrath by a decision which seemed to be con- 
demnatory of English loyalty. It pelted Lord Elgin, 
the Governor General, with rotten eggs, and bumed 
down the Parliament House. Hence, there arose, not 
unnaturally, a strong feeling of anger on the part of 
the local Government against Montreal; and moreover 
there was no longer a House in which the Parliament 
could be held in that town. For these conjoint reasons 
it was decided to move the seat of Government again, 
and it was resolved that the Governor and the Parlia- 
ment should sit alternately at Toronto in Upper Ca- 
nada, and at Quebec in Lower Canada, remaining four 
years at each place. They went at first to Toronto 
for two years only, having agreed that they should be 
there on this occasion only for the remainder of the 
term of the then Parliament. After that they were at 

JVffr/H Am^rt'ca. /. *J 
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Quebec for four years; then at Toronto for four; ar 
now are again at Quebec. But this arrangement h; 
been found very inconvenient. In the first place the: 
is a great national expenditure incurred in moving 6 
records, and in keeping double records, in moving tl 
library, and as I have been informed even the picture 
The Government Clerks also are called on to move 
the Government moves; and though an allowance 
made to them from the national purse to cover the 
loss, the arrangement has nevertheless been feit 1 
them to be a grievance, as may be well understoo 
The accommodation also for the ministers of the G 
vemment, and for members of the two Houses h 
been insufficient Hotels, lodgings, and furnished hous 
could not be provided to the extent required, seeii 
that they would be left nearly empty for every altt 
nate space of four years. Indeed it needs but litt 
argument to prove that the plan adopted must ha' 
been a thoroughly uncomfortable plan, and the wond 
is that it should have been adopted. Lower Canac 
had undertaken to make all her leading citizei 
wretched, providing Upper Canada would treat he 
with equal severity. This has now gone on for son 
twelve years, and as the System was found to be i 
unendurable nuisance it has been at last admitted th 
some Steps must be taken towards selecting one capit 
for the country. 

I should here, in justice to the Canadians, State 
remark made to me on this matter by one of the pr 
sent leading politicians of the colony. I cannot thii 
that the migratory scheme was good; but he defende 
it, asserting that it had done very much to amalg 
mate the people of the two provinces; that it hi 
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brought Lower Canadians into Upper Canada, and 
Upper Canadians into Lower Canada, teaching English 
to those who spoke only French before, and making 
each pleasantly acquainted with the other. I have no 
doubt that something, — perhaps much, — has been done 
in this way; but valuable as the result may have been, 
I cannot think it worth the cost of the means em- 
ployed. The best answer to the above argument con- 
sists in the undoubted fact that a migratory Govern- 
ment would never have been established for such a 
reason. It was so established because Montreal, the 
central town, had given offence, and because the jea- 
lousy of the provinces against each other would not 
admit of the Government being placed entirely at 
Quebec, or entirely at Toronto. 

But it was necessary that some step should be taken; 
and as it was found to be unlikely that any resolution 
should be reached by the Joint provinces themselves, 
it was loyally and wisely determined to refer the 
matter to the Queen. That Her Majesty has consti- 
tutionally the power to call the Parliament of Canada 
at any town of Canada which she may select, admits, 
I conceive, of no doubt. It is, I imagine, within her 
prerogative to call the Parliament of England where 
she may please within that realm, though her lieges 
would be somewhat stärtled if it were called other- 
where than in London. It was therefore well done to 
ask Her Majesty to act as arbiter in the matter. But 
there are not wanting those in Canada who say that 
in referring the matter to the Queen it was in truth 
referring it to those by whom very many of the Cana- 
dians were least willing to be guided in the matter; 
to the Govemor General namely, aivd ftve C^cJätcCyA 
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Secretary. Many indeed in Canada now declare that 
the decision simply placed the matter in the hands of 
the Govemor General. 

Be that as it may, I do not think that any unbiassed 
traveller will doubt that the best possible selection has 
been made, presuming always, as we may presume in 
the discussion, that Montreal could not be selected. I 
take for granted that the rejection of Montreal was 
regarded as a sine qua non in the decision. To me it 
appears grievous that this should have been so. It is 
a great thing for any country to have a large, lead- 
ing, world-known city, and I think that the Govern- 
ment should combine with the commerce of the country 
in carrying out this object. But commerce can do a 
great deal more for Government than Government can 
do for commerce. Government has selected Ottawa 
as the capital of Canada; but commerce has already 
made Montreal the capital, and Montreal will be the 
Chief city of Canada, let Government do what it may 
to fester the other town. The idea of spiting a town 
because there has been a row in it seems to me to be 
preposterous. The row was not the work of those who 
have made Montreal rieh and respectable. Montreal is 
more centrical than Ottawa, — nay, it is as nearly cen- 
trical as any town c^n be. It is easier to get to Mont- 
real from Toronto, than to* Ottawa; — and if from 
Toronto, then from all that distant portion of Upper 
Canada, back of Toronto. To all Lower Canada 
Montreal is, as a matter of course, much easier of 
access than Ottawa. But having said so much in 
favour of Montreal, I will again admit that, putting 
aside Montreal, the best possible selection has been 
msLdQ. 
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When Ottawa was named» no time was lost in set- 
ting to work to prepare for the new migration. In 
1859 ^^ Parliament was removed to Quebec, with the 
understanding that it should remain there tili the new 
buildings should be completed. These buildings were 
absolutely commenced in April 1860, and it was, and 
I believe still is, expected that they will be completed 
in 1863. I am now writing in the winter of 1861; 
and, as is necessary in Canadian winters, the works 
are suspended. But unfortunately they were suspended 
in the early part of October, — on the ist of October, 
— whereas they might have been continued, as far as 
the season is concerned , up to the end of November. 
We reached Ottawa on the 3rd of October, and more 
than a thousand men had then been just dismissed. 
All the money in hand had been expended, and the 
Government, — so it was said, — could give no more 
money tili Parliament should meet again. This was 
most unfortunate. In the first place the Suspension 
was against the contract as made with the contractors 
for the building; in the next place there was the 
delay; and then, worst of all, the question again be- 
came agitated whether the colonial legislature were 
really in eamest with reference to Ottawa. Many men 
of mark in the colony were still anxious — I believe are 
still anxious, — to put an end to the Ottawa scheme, 
and think that there still exists for them a chance of 
success. And very many men who are not of mark 
are thus united, and a feeling of doubt on the subject 
lias been created. 225,000/. has already been spent 
on these buildings, and I have no doubt myself that 
they will be duly completed, and duly used. 

We went up to the new town by boatl, taäsm'g^ ^^Ä 
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course of the river Ottawa. We passed St. Ann's, bul 
no one at St. Ann's seemed to know an)rthing of the 
brothers who were to rest there on their weary oars, 
At Maxwellstown I could hear nothing of Annie 
Laurie or of her trysting place on the braes, and the 
turnpike man at Tara could teil me nothing of the site 
of the hall, and had never even heard of the harp 
When I go down South I shall expect to find that the 
negro melodies have not yet reached, "Old Virginie.'' 
This boat conveyance from Montreal to Ottawa is not 
all that could be wished in convenience, for it is allied 
too closely with railway travelling. Those who use 
it leave Montreal by a railway; after nine miles, they 
are changed into a steamboat. Then they encounter 
another railway, and at last reach Ottawa in a second 
steamboat. But the river is seen, and a better idea of 
the country is obtained than can be had solely from 
the railway cars. The scenery is by no means grand, 
nor is it strikingly picturesque; but it is in its way 
interesting. For a long portion of the river the old 
primeval forests come down close to the water's edge, 
and in the fall of the year the brilliant colouring is 
very lovely. It should not be imagined, — as I think 
it often is imagined, — that these forests are made up 
of splendid trees, or that splendid trees are even com- 
mon. When timber grows on undrained ground, and 
when it is uncared for, it does not seem to approach 
nearer to its perfection than wheat and grass do under 
similar circumstances. Seen from a little distance t' 
colour and effect is good, but the trees themselves > 
shallow roots and grow up tall, narrow, and shaf 
It /2ecessaril7 is so with all timber that is not tl: 
in its growth. When fine forest ttees aie found 
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are left Standing alone by any cultivator who may 
have taste enough to wish for such adomment, they 
almost invariably die. They are robbed of the sickly 
shelter by which they have been surrounded; the hot 
sun strikes the uncovered fibres of the roots, and the 
poor solitary invalid languishes and at last dies. 

As one ascends the river, which by its breadth forms 

itself into lakes, one is shown Indian villages cluster- 

ing down upon the bank. Some years ago these In- 

dians were rieh, for the price of fürs, in which they 

dealt, was high; but fürs have become cheaper, and 

the beavers with which they used to trade are almost 

valueless. That a change in the fashion of hats should 

have assisted to polish these poor fellows off the face 

of creation must, one may suppose, be very unintel- 

ligible to them; but nevertheless it is probably a sub- 

ject of deep speculation. If the reading world were 

to take to sermons again and eschew their novels, 

Messrs. Thackeray, Dickens, and some others would 

look about them and inquire into the causes of such 

a change with considerable acuteness. They might not, 

perhaps, hit the truth, and these Indians are much in 

that predicament. It is said that very few pure-blooded 

Indians are now to be found in their villages, but I 

doubt whether this is not erroneous. The children of 

the Indians are now fed upon baked bread, and on 

cooked meat, and are brought up in houses. They are 

nursed somewhat as the children of the white men are 

nursed; and these practices no doubt have done much 

towards altering their appearance. The negroes who 

have been bred in the States, and whose fathers have 

been so bred before them, differ both in colour and 
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form from their brothers who have been bom and 
nurtured in Africa. 

I Said in the last chapter that the city of Ottawa 
was still to be built; but I must explain, lest I should 
draw down on my head the wrath of the Ottawaites, 
that the place already contains a population of 1 5,000 
inhabitants. As, however, it is being prepared for four 
times that number — for eight times that number let 
US hope — and as it straggles over a vast extent of 
ground, it gives one the idea of a city in an active 
course of preparation. In England we know nothing 
about unbuilt cities. With us four or five blocks of 
streets together never assume that ugly, unfledged ap- 
pearance which belongs to the half-finished carcase of 
a house, as they do so often on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Ottawa is preparing for itself broad streets, 
and grand thoroughfares. The buildings already ex- 
tend over a length considerably exceeding two miles, 
and half a dozen hoteis have been opened, which, if I 
were writing a guide-book in a complimentary tone, it 
would be my duty to describe as first-rate. But the 
half-dozen first-rate hoteis, though open, as yet enjoy 
but a moderate amount of custom. All this justifies 
me, I think, in saying that the city has as yet to get 
itself built. The manner in which this is being done 
justifies me also in saying that the Ottawaites are 
going about their task with a worthy zeal. 

To me I confess that the nature of the Situation has 
great charms, — regarding it as the site for a town. It 
is not on a piain, and fi'om the form of the rock over 
hanging the river, and of the hill that falls from then 
down to the water, it has been found impracticable 
Jä}^ out the place in right-ang\e4 pscciW^Vo^^ms, 
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[it-angled parallelogramical city, such as are Phila- 
phia and the new portion of New York, is from its 
y nature odious to me. I know that much may be 
d in its favour — that drainage and gas-pipes come 
ier to such a shape, and that ground can be better 
inomized. Nevertheless I prefer a street that is 
ced to twist itself about. I enjoy the narrowness of 
mple Bar, and the misshapen curvature of Pickett 
eet. The disreputable dinginess of Holywell Street 
iear to me, and I love to thread my way up by the 
nnpic into Covent Garden. Fifth Avenue in New 
rk is as grand as paint and glass can make it; but 
vould not Hve in a palace in Fifth Avenue if the 
poration of the city would pay my baker's and 
tcher's bills. 

The town of Ottawa lies between two waterfalls. 
e Upper one, or Rideau Fall, is formed by the con- 
ence of a small river with the larger one; and the 
ver fall — designated as lower because it is at the 
>t of the hin, though it is higher up the Ottawa river 
is called the Chaudi^re, from its resemblance to a 
iling kettle. This is on the Ottawa river itself. The 
deau fall is divided into two branches, thus forming 

island in the middle as is the case at Niagara. It is 
etty enough, and worth visiting, even were it further 
)m the town than it is; but by those who have 
mted out many cataracts in their travels it will not 
i considered very remarkable. The Chaudi^re fall I 
d think very remarkable. It is of trifling depth, 
'ing formed by fractures in the rocky bed of the 
^er; but the waters have so cut the rock as to create 
iautiful forms in the rush which they make in their 
JsceDt Strangers are told to look at llves»^ Ml'S» Ciqxsl ^ 
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the Suspension bridge; and it is well that they should 
do so. But in so looking at them they obtain but a 
very small part of their effect. On the Ottawa side of 
the bridge is a brewery, which brewery is surrounded 
by a huge timber-yard. This timber-yard I found to 
be very muddy, and the passing and repassing through 
it is a work of trouble; but nevertheless let the traveller 
by all means make his way through the mud, and 
scramble over the timber, and cross the plank bridges 
which traverse the streams of the saw-mills, and thus 
take himself to the outer edge of the woodwork over 
the water. If he will then seat himself, about the 
hour of sunset, he will see the Chaudi^re fall aright. 

But the glory of Ottawa will be — and, indeed, 
already is — the set of public buildings which is now 
being erected on the rock which guards as it were the 
town from the river. How much of the excellence of 
these buildings may be due to the taste of Sir Edmund 
Head, the late Governor, I do not know. That he has 
greatly interested himself in the subject is well known: 
and as the style of the different buildings is so much 
alike as to make one whole, though the designs of dif- 
ferent architects were selected, and these different 
architects employed, I imagine that considerable altera- 
tions must have been made in the original drawings. 
There are three buildings, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle; but they are not joined, the vacant Spaces 
at the comer being of considerable extent. The fourth 
side of the quadrangle opens upon one of the principal 
streets of the town. The centre building is intended 
for the Houses of Parliament, and the two side build- 
ings for the Government Offices. Of the first Messrs, 
FuUer and Jones are the aTc\i\\.te\s, a.xv.d oC the latt 
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Messrs. Stent and Laver. I did not have the pleasure 
of meeting any of these gentlemen; but I take upon 
myself to say that as regards purity of art and manli- 
ness of conception their Joint work is entitled to the 
very highest praise. How far the buildings may be 
weU arranged for the required purposes, how far they 
may be economical in construction, or specially adapted 
to the severe climate of the country, I cannot say; but 
I have no hesitation in risking my reputation for judg- 
ment in giving my wärmest commendation to them 
as regards beauty of outline and truthful nobihty of 
detail. 

I will not attempt to describe them, for I should 
interest no one in doing so, and should certainly fail 
in my attempt to make any reader understand me. I 
know no modern Gothic purer of its kind, or less sul- 
lied with fictitious ornamentation. Our own Houses of 
Parliament are very fine, but it is, I believe, generally 
feit that the ornamentation is too minute; and, more- 
over, it may be questioned whether perpendicular 
Gothic is capable of the highest nobility which archi- 
tecture can achieve. I do not pretend to say that 
these Canadian public buildings will reach that highest 
nobility. They must be finished before any final 
judgment can be pronounced; but I do feel very cer- 
tain that that final judgment will be greatly in their 
favour. The total frontage of the quadrangle, including 
the side buildings, is 1,200 feet; that of the centre 
buildings is 475. As I have said before, «^225,000 
has already been expended, and it is estimated that 
the total cost, including the arrangement and decora- 
tion of the ground behind the building and in the 
quadrangle, will be half a million. 
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The buildings front upon what will, I suppose, be 
the principal street of Ottawa, and they stand upon a 
rock looking immediately down upon the river. In 
this way they are blessed with a site peculiarly happy. 
Indeed I cannot at this moment remember any so 
much so. The Castle of Edinburgh Stands very well; 
but then, like many other Castles, it Stands on a sum- 
mit by itself, and can only be approached by a steep 
ascent. These buildings at Ottawa, though they look 
down from a grand eminence immediately on the river, 
are approached from the town without any ascent. 
The rock, though it falls almost precipitously down to 
the water, is covered with trees and shrubs, and then 
the river that runs beneath is rapid, bright, and pic- 
turesque in the irregularity of all its lines. The view 
from the back of the library, up to the Chaudi^re falls, 
and to the saw-mills by which they are surrounded, is 
very lovely. So that I will say again, that I know 
no site for such a set of buildings so happy as regards 
both beauty and grandeur. It is intended that the 
library, of which the walls were only ten feet above 
the ground when I was there, shall be an octagonal 
building, in shape and outward character like the 
chapter-house of a cathedral. This structure will, I 
presume, he surrounded by gravel walks and green 
sward. Of the library there is a large model showing 
all the details of the architecture; and if that model 
be ultimately followed, this building alone will be 
worthy of a visit from English tourists. To me it was 
very wonderful to find such an edifice in the course of 
erection on the banks of a wild river, almost at the 
back of Canada. But if ever I visit Canada again it 
will be to see those bm\dm^ viVäiv completed. 
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And now, like all friendly critics, having bestowed 
my modicum of praise, I must proceed to find fault 
I cannot bring myself to administer my sugar-plum 
without adding to it some bitter morsel by way of 
antidote. The building to the left of the quadrangle as 
it is entered is deficient in length, and on that account 
appears mean to the eye. The two side buildings are 
brought up dose to the street, so that each has a front- 
age immediately on the street. Such being the case 
they should be of equal length, or nearly so. Had the 
centre of one fronted the centre of the other, a dif- 
ference of length might have been allowed; but in this 
case the side front of the smaller one would not have 
reached the street. As it is, the space between the 
raain building and the smaller wing is disproportion- 
ably large, and the very distance at which it Stands 
will, I fear, give to it that appearance of meanness of 
which I have spoken. The clerk of the works, who 
explained to me with much courtesy the plan of the 
buildings, stated that the design of this wing was 
capable of elongation, and had been expressly pre- 
pared with that object. If this be so, I trust that the 
defect will be remedied. 

The great trade of Canada is lumbering; and lum- 
bering consists in cutting down pine trees up in the 
far distant forests, in hewing or sawing them into 
shape for market, and getting them down the rivers to 
Quebec, from whence they are exported to Europe, 
and chiefly to England. Timber in Canada is called 
lumber; those engaged in the trade are called lumberers, 
and the business itself is called lumbering. After a 
lapse of time it must no doubt become monotonous 
to those engaged in it, and the name is not engaigJLii^^ 
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but there is much about it that is very picturesque. 
saw-mill worked by water power is almost alway 
pretty object, and Stacks of new cut timber are p 
sant to the smell, and group themselves not amiss 
the water's edge. If I had the time, and were a ) 
or two younger, I should love well to go up lumbei 
into the woods. The men for this purpose are hirec 
the fall of the year, and are sent up hundreds of m 
away to the pine forests in streng gangs. Everytl: 
is there found for them. They make log huts for tl 
shelter, and food of the best and the strengest is ta 
up for their diet. But no streng drink of any kin< 
allowedy nor is any within reach of the men. Tl 
are no publics, no shebeen houses, no grog-sh< 
Sobriety is an enforced virtue; and so much is 
considered by the masters, and understood by the n 
that very little contraband work is done in the wa- 
taking up spirits to these Settlements. It may be 
that the work up in the forests is done with th' 
sistance of no stronger drink than tea; and it is 
hard work. There cannot be much work tl 
harder; and it is done amidst the snows and for 
a Canadian winter. A convict in Bermuda can' 
through his daily eight hours of light labour 
an allowance of mm; but a Canadian lumbe 
manage to do his daily task on tea witho 
These men, however, are by no means tee 
When they come back to the towns they b 
and reward themselves for their long enforcer 
tion. The wages I found to be very variou 
from thirteen or fourteen doUars a month 
eight OT thirty, according to the nature of 
Tbe men who cut down the Itees leceive 
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those who hew them when down, and these again more 
than the under class who make the roads and clear 
the ground. These money wages, however, are in ad- 
dition to their diet. The Operation requiring the most 
skill is that of marking the trees for the axe. The 
largest only are worth cutting; and form and sound- 
ness must also be considered. 

But if I were about to visit a party of lumberers 
in the forest, I should not be disposed to pass a whole 
Winter with them, Even of a very good thing one may 
have too much. I would go up in the spring, when 
the rafts are being formed in the small tributary streams, 
and I would come down upon one of them, shooting 
the rapids of the rivers as soon as the first freshets 
had left the way open. A freshet in the rivers is the 
rush of waters occasioned by melting snow and ice. The 
first freshets take down the winter waters of the nearer 
lakes and rivers. Then the streams become for a time 
navigable, and the rafts go down. After that comes 
the second freshet, occasioned by the melting of far-off 
snow and ice, up in the great northern lakes which are 
little known. These rafts are of immense construction, 
such as those which we have seen on the Rhone and 
Rhine, and often contain timber to the value of two, 
three, and four thousand pounds. At the rapids the 
large rafts are, as it were, unyoked, and divided into 
small portions, which go down separately. The excite- 
ment and motion of such transit must, I should say, be 
very joyous. I was told that the Prince of Wales de- 
sired to go down a rapid on a raft, but that the men in 
Charge would not undertake to say that there was no 
possible danger. Whereupon those who accompanied 
the prince requested his Royal Highrvess to foibeax» I 
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fear that in these careful days crowned heads and 
their heirs must often find themselves in the Posi- 
tion of Sancho at the banquet. The sailor prince 
who came after his brother was allowed to go down a 
rapid, and got, as I was told, rather a rough bump as 
he did so. 

Ottawa is a great place for these timber rafts. In- 
deed, it may, I think, be called the head-quarters of 
timber for the world. Nearly all the best pine wood 
comes down the Ottawa and its tributaries. The other 
rivers by which timber is brought down to the St. 
Lawrence are chiefly the St. Maurice, the Madawaska^ 
and the Saguenay; but the Ottawa and its tributaries 
water 75,000 Square miles; whereas the other three 
rivers with their tributaries water only 53,000. The 
timber from the Ottawa and St. Maurice finds its way 
down the St. Lawrence to Quebec, where, however, it 
loses the whole of its picturesque character. The Sa- 
guenay and the Madawaska fall into the St. Lawrence 
below Quebec. 

From Ottawa we went by rail to Prescott, which 
is surely one of the most wretched little places to be 
found in any country. Immediately opposite to it, on 
the other side of the St. Lawrence, is the thriving 
town of Ogdensburgh. But Ogdensburgh is in the 
United States. Had we been able to learn at Ottawa 
any facts as to the hours of the river steamers and 
railways we might have saved time and have avoided 
Prescott; but this was out of the question. Had I 
asked the exact hour at which I might reach Calcuttd 
by the quiekest route, an accurate reply would r 
have been more out of the question. I was m 
Struck at Prescott — and indeed all through Cam 
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thougb. more in the Upper than in the lower province 

— ^by the sturdy roughness, some would call it inso- 

lence, of those of the lower classes of the people with 

wliom I was brought into contact. If the words "lower 

classes" give offence to any reader, I beg to apologize; 

— ^to apologize and to assert that I am one of the last 

of men to apply such a term in a sense of reproach 

to those who earn their bread by the labour of their 

hands. But it is hard to find terms which will be un- 

derstx>od; and that term, whether it give offence or no, 

will be understood. Of course such a complaint as 

that I now make is very common as made against the 

States. Men in the States with horned hands and 

fustian coats are very often most unnecessarily insolent 

in asserting their independence. What I now mean to 

say is that precisely the same fault is to be found in 

Canada. I know well what the men mean when they 

ofiend in this manner. And when I think on the sub- 

ject with deliberation, at my own desk, I can not only 

excuse, but almost approve them. But when one per- 

sonally encounters their corduroy braggadocio; when 

the man to whose Services one is entitled answers one 

with determined insolence; when one is bidden to 

follow "that young lady," meaning the chambermaid, 

or desired, with a toss of the head, to wait for the 

"gentleman who is coming," meaning the boots, the 

heart is sickened, and the English traveller pines for 

the civiHty, — for the servility, if my American friends 

choose to call it so, — of a well-ordered servant. But 

the whole scene is easily construed, and turned into 

English. A man is asked by a stranger some question 

about his emplo)anent, and he replies in a tone which 

seems to imply anger, insolence, and a dishonest inten- 

^^/A America, /. % 
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tion to evade the Service for which he is paid. Or if 
there be no question of Service or payment, the man's 
manner will be the same, and the stranger feels that 
he is slapped in the face and insulted. The translation 
of it is this. The man questioned, who is aware that 
as regards coat, hat, boots, and outward cleanliness he 
is below him by whom he is questioned, unconsciously 
feels himself called upon to assert his political equality. 
It is his shibboleth that he is politically equal to the 
best, that he is independent, and that his labour, 
though it eam him but a dollar a day by porterage, 
places him as a Citizen on an equal rank with the 
most wealthy fellow-man that may employ or accost 
him. But being so inferior in that coat, hat and boots 
matter, he is forced to assert his equality by some 
effort. As he improves in externals he will diminish 
the roughness of his claim. As long as the man makes 
his claim with any roughness, so long does he acknow- 
ledge within himself some feeling of extemal inferiority. 
When that has gone, — when the American has polished 
himself up by education and general well being to a 
feeling of external equality with gentlemen, he shows, 
I think, no more of that outward braggadocio of inde- 
pendence than a Frenchman. 

But the blow at the moment of the stroke is very 
galling. I confess that I have occasionally all but 
broken down beneath it. But when it is thought of 
afterwards it admits of füll excuse. No effort that a 
man can make is better than a true effort at independ- 
ence. But this insolence is a false effort, it will be 
Said. It should rather be called a false accompanimer 
to a life-long true effort. The man probably is n 
dishonest, does not desire to shirk any service whi 
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IS due from him, — is not even inclined to insolence. 

Accept his first declaration of equality for that which 

it is intended to represent, and the man afterwards will 

be found obliging and communicative. If occasion ofier 

he will sit down in the room with you, and will talk 

witb you on any subject that he may choose; but 

having once ascertained that you show no resentment 

for tbis assertion of equality, he will do pretty nearly 

all that he is asked. He will at any rate do as much 

in tbat way as an Englishman. I say thus much on 

tbis subject now especially, because I was quite as 

mucb Struck by the feeling in Canada as I was within 

the States. 

From Prescott we went on by the Grand Trunk 

Railway to Toronto, and stayed there for a few days. 

Toronto is the capital of the province of Upper Canada, 

and I presume will in some degree remain so in spite 

of Ottawa and its pretensions. That is, the law courts 

will still be held there. I do not know that it will 

enjoy any other supremacy, unless it be that of trade 

and population. Some few years ago Toronto was ad- 

vancing with rapid strides, and was bidding fair to 

rival Quebec, or even perhaps Montreal. Hamilton, 

also, another town of Upper Canada, was going a head 

in the true American style; but then reverses came in 

trade, and the towns were checked for a while. To- 

ronto, with a neighbouring suburb which is a part of 

it, as Southwark is of London, contains now over 

50,000 inhabitants. The streets are all parallelogramical, 

and there is not a single curvature to rest the eye. It 

is built down close upon Lake Ontario; and as it is 

also on the Grand Trunk Railway it has all the aid 

which facility of traffic can give it. 
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The two sights of Toronto are the Osgoode I 
and the University. The Osgoode Hall is to Up 
Canada what the Four Courts are to Ireland. 1 
law courts are all held there. Exteriorly little can 
Said for Osgoode Hall, whereas the exterior of 
Four Courts in Dublin is very fine; but as an intei 
the temple of Themis at Toronto beats hollow t 
which the goddess owns in Dublin. In Dublin 
Courts themselves are shabby, and the space under 
dorne is not so fine as the exterior seems to pron 
that it should be. In Toronto the Courts themsel 
are, I think, the most commodious that I ever s 
and the passages, vestibules, and hall are very ha 
some. In Upper Canada the common law judges i 
those in Chancery are divided as they are in Engla 
but it is, as I was told, the opinion of Canad 
lawyers that the work may be thrown together. Apj 
is allowed in criminal cases; but as far as I o 
learn such power of appeal is held to be both troi 
some and useless. In Lower Canada the old Fi 
laws are still administered. 

But the University is the glory of Toronto, 
is a Gothic building and will take rank after, bv 
to the buildings at Ottawa. It will be the 
piece of noble architecture in Canada, and as f 
know on the American continent. It is, I beli 
tended to be purely Norman, though I doubt 
the received types of Norman architecture l 
been departed from in many of the Windows, 
as it may the College is a manly, noble struc 
from false decoration, and infinitely creditabl 
who projected it. I was informed by the hf 
College that it has been open orvly two yean 
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also I fancy that the colony has been much indebted 
to the taste of the late Govemor, Sir Edmund Head. 

Toronto as a city is not generally attractive to a 
traveller. The country around it is flat; and, though 
it Stands on a lake, that lake has no attributes of 
beauty. Large inland seas such as are these great 
Northern lakes of America never have such attributes. 
Picturesque mountains rise from narrow Valleys, such 
as form the beds of lakes in Switzerland, Scotland, and 
Northern Italy. But from such broad waters as those 
of Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, and Lake Michigan, the 
shores shelve very gradually, and have none of the 
materials of lovely scenery. 

The streets in Toronto are framed with wood, or 
rather planked, as are those of Montreal and Quebec; 
but they are kept in better order. I should say that 
the planks are first used at Toronto, then sent down 
by the lake to Montreal, and when all but rotted out 
there, are again floated off by the St. Lawrence to be 
used in the thoroughfares of the old French capital. 
But if the streets of Toronto are better than those of 
the other towns, the roads round it are worse. I had 
the honour of meeting two distinguished members of 
the Provincial Parliament at dinner some few miles 
out of town, and, returning back a short while after 
they had left our host's house, was glad to be of use 
in picking them up from a ditch into which their car- 
riage had been upset. To me it appeared all but 
miraculous that any carriage should make its way over 
that road without such misadventure. I may perhaps 
be allowed to hope that the discomfiture of those 
worthy legislators may lead to some improvement in 
the thoroughfare. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Connexion of the Canadas with Great Britain. 

When the American war began troops were sent 

out to Canada, arid when I was in the Provinces more 

troops were then expected. The matter was much 

talked of, as a matter of course, in Canada; and il had 

been discussed in England before I left. I had seeii 

much Said about it in the EngUsh papers since, and 

it also had become the subject of very hot question 

among the politicians of the Northern States. The 

measure had at that time given more umbrage to the 

North than anything eise done or said by England 

from the beginning of the war up to that time, except 

the declaration made by Lord John Russell in the 

House of Commons as to the neutrality to be pre- 

served by England between the two belligerents. 

The argument used by the Northern States was this. 

K France coUects men and material of war in the 

neighbourhood of England, England considers herseif 

iajured, calls for an explanation, and talks of invasion. 

Therefore as England is now collecting men and 

material of war in our neighbourhood, we will consider 

ourselves injured. It does not suit us to ask for an 

explanation, because it is not our habit to interfere 

with other nations. We will not pretend to say that 

we think we are to be invaded. But as we clearly 

are injured, we will express our anger at that injury, 
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and when the opportunity shall come will take ad- 
vantage of having that new grievance. 

As we all know, a very large increase of force was 
sent when we were still in doubt as to the termination 
of the Trent affair, and imagined that war was im- 
minent. But the sending of that large force did not 
anger the Americans, as the first despatch of troops to 
Canada had angered them. Things had so tumed out 
that measures of military precaution were acknowledged 
by them to be necessary. I cannot, however, but think 
that Mr. Seward might have spared that offer to send 
British troops across Maine; and so, also, have all his 
countrymen thought by whom I have heard the matter 
discussed. 

As to any attempt at invasion of Canada by the 
Americans, or idea of punishing the alleged injuries 
suffered by the States from Great Britain by the an- 
nexation of those provinces, I do not believe that any 
sane-minded Citizens of the States believe in the pos- 
sibility of such retaliation. Some years since the 
Americans thought that Canada might shine in the 
Union firmament as a new star, but that delusion is, 
I think, over. Such annexation if ever made, must 
have been madis not only against the arms of England 
but must also have been made in accordance with the 
wishes of the people so annexed. It was then believed 
that the Canadians were not averse to such a change, 
and there may possibly have then been among them 
the remnant of such a wish. There is certainly no 
such desire now, not even a remnant of such a desire; 
and the truth on this matter is, I think, generally 
^ctoowJedged. The feeling in Canada is one of stronp 
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aversion to the United States Government, and of 
predilection for self-govemment under the English 
Crown. A faineant Govemor and the prestige of 
British power is now the political aspiration of the 
Canadians in general; and I think that this is under- 
stood in the States. Moreover the States have a job 
of werk on hand which, as they themselves are well 
aware, is taxing all their energies. Such being the 
case I do not think that England needs to fear any 
invasion of Canada, authorized by the States Govern- 
ment. 

This feeling of a grievance on the part of the States 
was a manifest absurdity. The new reinforcement of 
the garrisons in Canada did not, when I was in Canada, 
amount as I believe to more than 2,000 men. But had 
it amounted to 20,000 the States would have had no 
just ground for complaint. Of all nationalities that in 
modern days have risen to power, they above all others 
have shown that they would do what they liked with 
their own, indifferent to foreign Councils, and deaf to 
foreign remonstrance. "Do you go your way, and let 
US go ours. We will trouble you with no question, nor 
do you trouble us." Such has been their national 
policy, and it has obtained for them great respect. They 
have resisted the temptation of putting their fingers 
into the caldron of foreign policy; and foreign poli- 
ticians, acknowledging their reserve in this respect, 
have not been offended at the bristles with which their 
Noli me tangere has been proclaimed. Their intelligence 
has been appreciated, and their conduct has been re- 
spected. But if this has been their line of policy, they 
must be entirely out of court in raising any question 
as to the posiüon of British troops on British soil. 
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"It shows US that you doubt us," an American says, 
with an air of injured honour — or did say, before that 
Trent affair. "And it is done to express sympathy 
with the South. The Southerners understand it, and 
we understand it also. We know where your hearts 
are; nay, your very souls. They are among the slave- 
begotten cotton bales of the rebel South." Then comes 
the whole of the long argument, in which it seems so 
easy to an Englishman to prove that England in the 
whole of this sad matter has been true and loyal to 
her friend. She could not interfere when the husband 
and wife would quarrel. She could only grieve, and 
wish that things might come right and smooth for both 
parties. But the argument though so easy is never 
effectual. 

It seems to me foolish in an American to quarrel 
with England for sending soldiers to Canada; but I 
cannot say that I thought it was well done to send 
them at the beginning of the war. The English 
Government did not, I presume, take this Step with 
reference to any possible invasion of Canada by the 
Government of the States. We are fortifying Ports- 
mouth, and Portland, and Plymouth, because we would 
fain be safe against the French army acting under a 
French Emperor. But we sent 2,000 troops to Canada, 
if I understand the matter rightly, to guard our pro- 
vinces against the filibustering energies of a mass of 
unemployed American soldiers, when those soldiers 
should come to be disbanded. When this war shall 
be over — a war during which not much, if any, under 
a million of American Citizens will have been under 
arms — it will not be easy Cot aVL v^Vio %\än\\^ 1q retum 
to their old iiomes and o\d occu^^.vvoxß», '^ot. ^oi^ ^ 
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disbanded soldier always make a good husbaiidman, 

notwitbstanding the great examples of Cincinnatus 

and Bird-o'-freedom Sawin. It may be that a con- 

siderable amount of filibustering energy will be afloat, 

and that the then Government of those who neighbour 

US in Canada will have other matters in hand more 

important to them than the Controlling of these unruly 

spirits. That, as I take it, was the evil against which 

we of Great Britain and of Canada desired to guard 

ourselves. 

But I doubt whether 2,000 or 10,000 British 

soldiers would be any effective guard against such in- 

roads, and I doubt more strongly whether any such 

extemal guarding will be necessary. If the Canadians 

were prepared to fratemize with filibusters from the 

States, neither three nor ten thousand soldiers would 

avail against such a feeling over a frontier stretching 

from the State of Maine to the shores of Lake Huron 

and Lake Erie. If such a feeling did exist, if the 

Canadians wished the change, in God's name let them 

go. Is it for their sakes and not for our own that we 

would have them bound to us? But the Canadians 

are averse to such a change with a degree of feeling 

that amounts to national intensity. Their sympathies 

are with the Southern States, not because they care 

for cotton, not because they are anti-abolitionists, not 

because they admire the hearty pluck of those who 

are endeavouring to work out for themselves a new 

revolution. They sympathize with the South from 

strong dislike to the aggression, the braggadocio, and 

the insolence they have feit upon their own borders. 

They dislike Mr. Seward's weak and vulgär joke with 

the Duke of Newcastle. They dislike Mr, Everett's 
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flattering hints to his countiymen as to the one nation 
that is to occupy the whole continent. They dislike 
the Monroe doctrine. They wonder at the meekness 
with which England has endured the vauntings of the 
Northern States, and are endued with no such meek- 
ness of their own. They would, I believe, be well 
prepared to meet and give an account of any filibusters 
who might visit them; and I am not sure that it is 
wisely done on our part to show any intention of tak- 
ing the work out of their hands. 

But I am led to this opinion in no degree by a 
feeling that Great Britain ought to grudge the cost of 
the soldiers. If Canada will be safer with them, in 
heaven's name let her have them. It has been argued 
in many places, not only with regard to Canada, but 
as to all our self-governed colonies, that military Ser- 
vice should not be given at British expense and with 
British men to any colony which has its own represen- 
tative government, and which levies its own taxes. 
"While Great Britain absolutely held the reins of 
government, and did as it pleased with the affairs of 
its dependencies," such politicians say, "it was just 
and right that she should pay the bill. As long as her 
government of a colony was paternal, so long was it 
right that the mother country should put herseif in the 
place of a father, and enjoy a father's undoubted pre- 
rogative of putting his band into his breeches pocket 
to provide for all the wants of his child. But when 
the adult son set up for himself in business, having 
received education from the parent, and having had 
his apprentice fees duly paid, then that son should 
settle his own bills, and look no longer to the patemal 
pocket" Such is the law of the wotld all over, from 
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little birds whose young fly away when fledged, up- 
wards to men and nations. Let the father work for 
the child while he is a child, but when the child has 
become a man let him lean no longer on his father's 
stafif. 

The argument is, I think, very good; but it proves, 

not that we are relieved from the necessity of assist- 

ing cur colonies with payments made out of British 

taxes, but that we are still bound to give such assist- 

ance; and that we shall continue to be so bound as 

long as we allow these colonies to adhere to us, or as 

they allow us to adhere to them. In fact the young 

bird is not yet fully fledged. That illustration of the 

father and the child is a just one, but in order to make 

it just it should be followed throughout. When the 

son is in fact established on his own bottom, then 

the father expects that he will live without assistance. 

But when the son does so live he is freed from all 

patemal control. The father, while he expects to be 

obeyed, continues to fiU the patemal office of pay- 

master, — of paymaster, at any rate, to some extent. 

And so, I think, it must be with our colonies. The 

Canadas at present are not independent, and have not 

political power of their own apart from the political 

power of Great Britain. England has declared herseif 

neutral as regards the Northern and Southern States, 

and by that neutrality the Canadas are bound; and yet 

the Canadas were not consulted in the matter. Should 

England go to war with France, Canada must close 

her ports against French vessels. If England chooses 

to send her troops to Canadian barracks, Canada can- 

not refuse to accept them. If England should send to 

! Canada an unpopulär Governor, Canada has no power 
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to reject his Services. As long as Canada is a colony, 
so called, she cannot be independent, and should not 
be expected to walk alone. It is exactly the same with 
the colonies of Australia, with New Zealand, with the 
Cape of Good Hope, and with Jamaica. While England 
enjoys the prestige of her colonies, while she boasts 
that such large and now populous territories are her 
dependencies, she must and should be content to pay 
some portion of the bill. Surely it is absurd on our 
part to quarrel with Caffre warfare, /with New Zealand 
fighting, and the rest of it. Such complaints remind 
one of an ancient pater-familias, who insists on having 
his children and his grandchildren under the old 
patemal roof, and then grumbles because the butcher's 
bill is high. Those who will keep large house- 
holds and bountiful tables should not be afraid of 
facing the butcher's bill, or unhappy at the tonnage 
of the coal. It is a grand thing, that power of keep- 
ing a large table; but it ceases to be grand when the 
items heaped upon it cause inward groans and outward 
moodiness. 

Why should the colonies remain true to us as 
children are true to their parents, if we grudge them 
the assistance which is due to a child? They raise their 
own taxes, it is said, and administer them. True; and 
it is well that the growing son should do something for 
himself. While the father does all for him the son's 
labour belongs to the father. Then comes a middle 
State in which the son does much for himself, but not 
all. In that middle State now stand our prosperous 
colonies. Then comes the time when the son shall 
stand alone by his own strength; and to that period 
of manly self-respeded stxerv^h let us all hope that 
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those colonies are advancing. It is very hard for a 
mother country to know when such a time has come; 
and hard also for the child-colony to recognize justly 
the period of its own maturity. Whether or no such 
severance may ever take place without a quarrel, with- 
out weakness on one side and pride on the other, is a 
Problem in the world's history yet to be solved. The 
most successful child that ever yet has gone off from a 
successful parent and taken its own path into the world, 
is without doubt the nation of the United States. Their 
present troubles are the result and the proofs of their 
success. The people that were too great to be dependent 
on any nation have now spread tili they are themselves 
too great for a Single nationality. No one now thinks 
that that daughter should have remained longer subject 
to her mother. But the severance was not made in 
amity, and the shrill notes of the old family quarrel 
are still sometimes heard across the waters. 

From all this the question arises whether that 
Problem may ever be solved with reference to the 
Canadas. That it will never be their destiny to join 
themselves to the States of the Union, I feel fully con- 
vinced. In the first place it is becoming evident from 
the present circumstances of the Union, — if it had 
never been made evident by history before, — that 
different people with different habits living at long 
distances from each other cannot well be brought to- 
gether on equal terms under one Government. That 
noble ambition of the Americans that all the continent 
north of the isthmus should be united under one flag, 
has already been thrown from its saddle. The Norüi 
and South are virtually separated, and the day will 
come in which the West also will secede. K^ ^^^\i\Ä.- 
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tion increases and trades arise peculiar to those differ< 
climates, the interests of the people will differ, anc 
new secession will take place beneficial alike to b» 
parties. If this be so, if even there be any tendei 
this way, it afFords the strongest argument against 
probability of any future annexation of the Canac 
And then, in the second place, the feeling of Cans 
is not American, but British. If ever she be separa 
from Great Britain, she will be separated as the Sta 
were separated. She will desire to stand alone, and 
enter herseif as one among the nations of the earth. 

She will desire to stand alone; — alone, that 
without dependence either on England or on the Stal 
But she is so circumstanced geographically that i 
can never stand alone without amalgamation with i 
other North American provinces. She has an oul 
to the sea at the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but it is o: 
a Summer outlet. Her winter outlet is by railv 
through the States, and no other winter outlet is p 
sible for her except through the sister provinces. Bef 
Canada can be nationally great, the line of railv 
which now runs for some hundred miles below Quel 
to Rivi^re du Loup, must be continued on throi 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia to the port 
Halifax. 

When I was in Canada I heard the question < 
cussed of a Federal Government between the provin 
of the two Canadas, New Brunswick and Nova Sco 
To these were added, or not added, according to 
opinion of those who spoke, the smaller outly 
colonies of Newfoundland and Prince Edward's Isla; 
If a scheme for such a Government were projected 
Dowüing StxQQtf all would uo doubt be included, a 
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i clean sweep would be made without difiiculty. But 

he project as made in the colonies appears in different 

yuises as it comes either from Canada or from one of 

Lhe other provinces. The Canadian idea would be that 

the two Canadas should form two States of such a 

confederation, and the other provinces a third State. 

But this slight participation in power would hardly suit 

the views of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In 

speaking of such a Federal Government as this, I shall 

of course be understood as meaning a confederation 

acting in connection with a British Govemor, and de- 

pendent upon Great Britain as far as the different 

colonies are now dependent. 

I cannot but think that such a confederation might 
be formed with great advantage to all the colonies and 
to Great Britain. At present the Canadas are in effect 
almost more distant from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick than they are from England. The intercourse 
between them is very slight — so slight that it may 
almost be said that there is no intercourse. A few men 
of Science or of political importance may from time to 
time make their way from one colony into the other, 
but even this is not common. Beyond that they seldom 
See each other. Though New Brunswick borders, both 
with Lower Canada and with Nova Scotia, thus making 
one whole of the three colonies, there is neither rail- 
road nor stage conveyance running from one to the 
other. And yet their interests should be similar. From 
geographical position their modes of life must be alike, 
and a close conjunction between them is essentially 
necessary to give British North America any political 
importance in the world. There can be no such con- 
junction, no amalgamation of interests, utvlil «. t^ä?«^ j 
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shall have been made joining the Canada Grand Trunk ] 
Line with the two outlying colonies. Upper Canada i 
can feed all England with wheat, and could do so 
without any aid of railway through the States, if a 
railway were made from Quebec to Halifax. But then 
comes the question of the cost. The Canada Grand 
Trunk is at the present raoment at the lowest ebb of 
commercial misfortune, and with such a fact patent to 
the World what Company will come forward with funds 
for making four or five hundred miles of railway, 
through a district of which one half is not yet prepared 
for population? It would be, I imagine, out of the 
question that such a speculation should for many years 
give any fair commercial interest on the money, to be 
expended. But nevertheless to the colonies, — ^that 
is, to the enormous regions of British North America, 
— such a railroad would be invaluable. Under such 
circumstances it is for the Home Government and the 
colonies between them to see how such a measure may 
be carried out. As a national expenditure to be de- 
frayed in the course of years by the territories in- 
terested, the sum of money required would be very 
small. 

But how would this affect England? And how 
would England be affected by a union of the British 
North American colonies under one Federal Govern- 
ment? Before this question can be answered, he who 
prepares to answer it must consider what interest 
England has in her colonies, and for what purpose she 
holds them. Does she hold them for profit, or for 
glory, or for power; or does she hold them in order that 
she may carry out the duty which has devolved upon 
her of extending civilization, ft^edom, and well-being. 
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through the new uprising nations of the world? Does 

sbe hold them, in fact, for her own benefit, or does 

she hold them for theirs? I know nothing of the ethics 

of the Colonial Office, and not much perhaps of those 

of the House of Commons; but looking at what Great 

Britain has hitherto done in the way of colonization, I 

cannot but think that the national ambition looks to 

the welfare of the colonists, and not to home aggran- 

disement. That the two may run together is most 

probable. Indeed there can be no glory to a people 

so great or so readily recognized by mankind at large 

as that of spreading civilization from East to West, 

and from North to South. But the one object should 

be the prosperity of the colonists; and not profit, nor 

glory, nor even power to the parent country. 

There is no virtue of which more has been said and 
sung than patriotism, and none which when pure and 
tnie has led to finer results. Dulce et decorum est 
pro patriä mori. To live for one's country also is a 
very beautiful and proper thing. But if we examine 
closely much patriotism, that is so called, we shall 
find it going band in band with a good deal that is 
selfish, and with not a little that is devilish. It was 
some fine fury of patriotic feeling which enabled the 
national poet to put into the mouth of every English- 
man that borrible prayer with regard to our enemies, 
which we sing when we wish to do honour to our 
sovereign. It did not seem to bim that it might be 
well to pray that their bearts should be softened, and 
our own bearts softened also. National success was 
all that a patriotic poet could desire, and therefore in 
our national hymn have we gone on imploring the 
Lord to arise and scatter our enemies*, lo cowfoMxid 
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their politics, whether they be good or ill; and to ex- 
pose their knavish tricks, — such knavish tricks being 
taken for granted. And then with a steady confidence 
we used to declare how certain we were that we should 
achieve all that was desirable, not exactly by trusting 
to our prayer to heaven, but by relying almost exclu- 
sively on George the Third or George the Fourth. 
Now I have always thought that that was rather a poor 
patriotism. Luckily for us our national conduct has 
not squared itself with our national anthem. Any 
patriotism must be poor which desires glory or even 
profit for a few at the expense of many, even though 
the few be brothers and the many aliens. As a n5e 
patriotism is a virtue only because man's aptitude for 
good is so finite, that he cannot see and comprehend 
a wider humanity. He can hardly bring himself to 
understand that salvation should be extended to Jew 
and Gentile alike. The word philanthropy has become 
odious, and I would fain not use it; but the thing 
itself is as much higher than patriotism, as heaven is 
above the earth. 

A wish that British North America should ever be 
severed from England, or that the Australian colonies 
should ever be so severed, will by many Englishmen be 
deemed unpatriotic. But I think that such severance 
is to be wished if it be the case that the colonies 
Standing alone would become more prosperous than 
they are under British rule. We have before us an 
example in the United States of the prosperity which 
has attended such a rupture of old ties. I will not 
now contest the point with those who say that the 
joresent moment of an American civil war is ill chosen 
for vannting that prosperity. Thare stand the citir 
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which the people have built, and their power is at- 

tested by the world-wide importance of their present 

contest And if the States have so risen since they 

left their parent's apron-string , why should not British 

North America rise as high? That the time has as 

yet come for such rising I do not thinkj but that it 

will soon come I do most heartily hope. The making 

of the railway of which I have spoken, and the amal- 

gamation of the provinces would greatly tend to such 

an event If, therefore, England desires to keep these 

colonies in a State of dependency; if it be more es- 

sential to her to maintain her own power with regard 

to them than to increase their influence; if her main 

object be to keep the colonies and not to improve the 

colonies, then I should say that an amalgamation of 

the Canadas with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

should not be regarded with favour by statesmen in 

Downing Street. But if, as I would fain hope, and do 

partly believe, such ideas of national power as these 

are now out of vogue with British statesmen, then I 

think that such an amalgamation should receive all the 

Support which Downing Street can give it. 

The United States severed themselves from Great 
Britain with a great struggle and after heartbumings 
and bloodshed. Whether Great Britain will ever 
allow any colony of hers to depart from out of her 
nest, to secede and Start for herseif, without any 
stniggle or heartburnings, with all furtherance for 
such purpose which an old and powerful country can 
give to a new nationality then first taking its own 
place in the world's arena, is a problem yet to be 
solved. There is, I think, no more beautiful sight than 
that of a mother, still in all the gloiy o^ 'vovä^xävwä^ ^ 
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preparing the wedding trousseau for her dau 
The child hitherto has been obedient and si 
sive. She has been one of a household in 
she has held no command. She has sat at tabh 
child, fitting herseif in all things to the behe 
others. But the day of her power and her glor) 
also of her cares and solicitude is at hand. She 
go forth, and do as she best may in the world 
that teaching which her old home has given her. 
hour of Separation has come; and the mother, si 
. through her tears, sends her forth decked "v 
bounteous hand and fumished with füll Stores, s 
all may be well with her as she enters on he: 
duties. So is it that England should send fort 
daughters. They should not escape from her 
with shrill screams and bleeding wounds, wil 
omened words which live so long, though the sp 
of them lie cold in their graves. 

But this sending forth of a child-nation to U 
own political Status in the world has never yet 
done by Great Britain. I cannot remember tiia 
has ever been done by any great power with ref 
to its dependencyj — by any power that was po 
enough to keep such dependency within its 
But a man thinking on these matters cannot but 
that a time will come when such amicable sev( 
may be effected. Great Britain cannot thini 
through all coming ages she is to be the mistr 
the vast continent of Australia, lying on the othe 
of the globe's surface; that she is to be the m 
of all South Africa, as civilization shall extend 
ward) that the enormous territories of British 
America are to be subject foi ever to a veto 
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Downing Street. If the history of past empires does 
not teach her that this may not be so, at least the 
history of the United States might so teach her. "But 
we have leamed a lesson from those United States," 
the patriot will argue who dares to hope that the 
glory and extent of the British Empire may remain 
unimpaired in scecula saculorum, "Since that day we 
have given political rights to our colonies, and have 
satisfied the political longings of their inhabitants. 
We do not tax their tea and stamps, but leave it to 
them to tax themselves as they may please." True. 
But in political aspirations the giving of an inch has 
ever created the desire for an eil. If the Australian 
colonies, even now, — with their scanty population and 
still young civilization, chafe against. imperial inter- 
ference, will they submit to it when they feel within 
their veins all the füll blood of political manhood? 
What is the cry even of the Canadians — of the Cana- 
dians who are thoroughly loyal to England? Send us a 
faineant Govemor, a King Log, who will not presume 
to interfere with us; a Governor who will spend his 
money and life like a gentleman and care little or 
nothing for politics. That is the Canadian heau idial 
of a Governor. They are to govern themselves; and 
he who comes to them from England is to sit among 
them as the silent representative of England's pro- 
tection. If that be true — and I do not think that any 
who know the Canadas will deny it — must it not be 
presumed that they will soon also desire a faineant 
minister in Downing Street? Of course they will so 
desire. Men do not become milder in their aspirations 
for political power, the more that political power is 
extended to them. Nor would it be well that they 
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should be so humble in their desires. Kations devoic 
of political power have never risen high in the world*! 
esteem. Even when they have been commerciall] 
successful, commerce has not brought to them th< 
greatness which it has always given when joined witl 
a strong political existence. The Greeks are commei 
cially rieh and active; but "Greece" and "Greek" ar< 
bye-words now for all that is mean. Cuba is a colonj 
and putting aside the cities of the States, the Havan; 
is the liehest town on the other side of the Atlantic an< 
commercially the greatest; but the political villainy 
Cuba, her daily importation of slaves, her breaches 
treaty, and the bribery of her all but royal Govemo 
are known to all men. But Canada is not dishonest 
Canada is no bye-word for anything evil; Canada eat 
her own bread in the sweat of her brow, and fears ; 
bad word from no man. True. But why does Ne^ 
York with its suburbs boast a million of inhabitants 
while Montreal has 85,000? Why has that babe ii 
years, Chicago, 120,000, while Toronto has not hal 
the number? I do not say that Montreal and To 
ronto should have gone ahead abreast with New Yorl 
and Chicago. In such races one must be first, and on- 
last. But I do say that the Canadian towns will hav 
no equal chance, tili they are actuated by that feelin 
of political independence which has created the growt 
of the towns in the United States. 

I do not think that the time has yet come in whic: 
Great Britain should desire the Canadians to Start f 
themselves. There is the making of that railroad 
be effected, and something done towards the Union 
those provinces. Canada could no more stand alo 
without New Brunswick ai\d 'Nova ^cotva., than coi 
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tihose latter colonies without Canada. But I think it 

would be well to be prepared for such a Coming day; 

and that it would - at any rate be well to bring home 

to ourselves and realize the idea of such secession on 

the part of our colonies, when the time shall have 

come at which such secession may be carried out with 

piofit and security to them. Great Britain, should she 

ever send forth her child alone into the world, must of 

course guarantee her security. Such guarantees are 

given by treaties; and in the wording of them it is 

presumed that such treaties will last for ever. It will 

be argued that in starting British North America as 

apolitical power on its own bottom, we should bind 

ourself to all the expense of its defence, while we should 

give up all right to any interference in its concerns; 

and that from a State of things so unprofitable as this 

ftere would be no prospect of deliverance. But such 

treaties, let them be worded how they will, do not last 

fer ever. For a time, no doubt, Great Britain would 

be so hampered — if indeed she would feel herseif 

hampered by extending her name and prestige to a 

country bound to her by ties such as those which would 

Ihen exist between her and this new nation. Such 

treaties are not everlasting, nor can they be made to 

last even for ages. Those who word them seem to 

think that powers and dynasties will never pass away. 

But they do pass away, and the balance of power will 

not keep itself fixed for ever on the same pivot. The 

time may come — that it may not come soon we will 

all desire — but the time may come when the name 

and prestige of what we call British North America 

^11 be as serviceable to Great Britain as those of 

Great Britain are now serviceable to her colonies. 
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But what shall be the new form of government fo 
the new kingdom? That is a speculation very ir 
teresting to a politician; though one which to folloi 
out at great length in these early days would be rathe 
premature. That it should be a kingdom — that th 
political arrangement should be one of which a crowne* 
hereditary king should form a part, nineteen out c 
every twenty Englishmen would desire; and, as I fanc] 
so would also nineteen out of every twenty Canadian; 
A king for the United States when they first establishe» 
themselves was impossible. A total rupture from th 
Old World and all its habits was necessary for then 
The name of a king, or monarch, or sovereign ha 
become horrible to their ears. Even to this day the 
have not leamed the difference between arbitrary powe 
retained in the hand of one man, such as that no 
held by the Emperor over the French, and such her 
ditary headship in the State as that which belongs 
the Crown in Great Britain. And this was necessa 
seeing that their division from us was effected 
strife, and carried out with war and bitter animosit 
In these days also there was a remnant, though bv 
small remnant, of the power of tyranny left wit 
the scope of the British Crown. That small remj 
has been removed; and to me it seems that no / 
of existing government — no form of government 
ever did exist, gives or has given so large a me 
of individual freedom to all who live under it 
constitutional monarchy in which the Crown is di^ 
of direct political power. 

I will venture then to suggest a king for th 
nation; and seeing that we are rieh in princes 
ueed be no difficulty in the selection. Would 
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be beautiful to see a new nation established under 
such auspices, and to establish a people to whom their 
independence had been given, — to whom it had been 
freely surrendered as soon as they were capable of 
Holding the position assigned to them? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Niagara. 

Of all the sights on this earth of ours whi 
tourists travel to see, — at least of all those which 
have Seen, — I am inclined to give the palm to the Fa 
of Niagara. In the catalogue of such sights I inte 
to include all buildings, pictures, statues, and wond< 
of art made by men*s hands, and also all beauties 
nature prepared by the Creator for the delight of ] 
creatures. This is a long word; but as far as my ta: 
and judgment go, it is justified. I know no otl 
one thing so beautiful, so glorious, and so powerful. 
would not by this be understood as saying that 
traveller wishing to do the best with his time shoi 
first of all places seek Niagara. In visiting Florence 
may leam almost all that modern art can teach. 
Rome he will be brought to understand the cold heai 
correct eyes, and cniel ambition of the old Latin ra 
In Switzerland he will Surround himself with a flo 
of grandeur and loveliness, and fill himself, if he 
capable of such Alling, with a flood of romance. T 
Tropics will unfold to him all that Vegetation in 
greatest richness can produce. In Paris he will fi 
the supreme of polish, the ne plus ultra of vam: 
according to the world's capability of vamishing. A 
in London he will find the supreme of power, the 
^/us u//ra of work according lo VVv^ ^qotVi!^ c^-^abil 
of working, Any one of svlcYv ^oxxxtä^'s» x«\^^ >ö^ \s 
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valuable to a man, — nay, any one such journey must 
be more valuable to a man, than a visit to Niagara. 
At Niagara there is that fall of waters alone. But that 
fall is more graceful than Giotto's tower, more noble 
than the Apollo. The peaks of the Alps are not so 
astounding in their solitude. The Valleys of the Blue 
Mountains in Jamaica are less green. The finished 
glaze of life in Paris is less invariable; and the füll 
tide of trade round the Bank of England is not so 
inexorably powerfiil. 

I came across an artist at Niagara who was at- 
tempting to draw the spray of the waters. "You have 
a difficult subject," said I. "All subjects are difficult," 
he replied, "to a man who desires to do well." "But 
yours, I fear, is impossible," I said. "You have no 
right to say so tili I have finished my picture," he 
replied. I acknowledged the justice of his rebuke, 
regretted that I could not remain tili the completion 
of his work should enable me to revoke my words, 
and passed on. Then I began to reflect whether I 
did not intend to try a task as difficult in describing 
the falls, and whether I feit any of that proud self- 
confidence which kept him happy at any rate while 
his task was in hand. I will not say that it is as 
difficult to describe aright that rush of waters, as it is 
to paint it well. But I doubt whether it is not quite 
as difficult to write a description that shall interest the 
reader, as it is to paint a picture of them that shall 
be pleasant to the beholder. My friend the artist was 
at any rate not afraid to make the attempt, and I also 
will try my hand. 

That tiie waters of Lake Ei;ie have come down in 
their courses from the broad basins of Lake Michigao^^ 
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Lake Superior, and Lake Huron; that these wate 
fall into Lake Ontario by the short and rapid river 
Niagara, and that the Falls of Niagara are made by 
sudden break in the level of this rapid river, is pi 
bably known to all who will read this book. All t 
waters of these huge northern inland seas run over tl: 
breach in the rocky bottom of the stream; and then 
it comes that the flow is unceasing in its grandei 
and that no eye !can perceive a difference in the weigl 
or sound, or violence of the fall, whether it be visit 
in the drought of autumn, amidst the storms of wint 
or afler the melting of the upper worlds of ice in t 
days of the early summer. How many cataracts de 
the habitual tourist visit at which the waters fail hii 
But at Niagara the waters never fail. There it thi; 
ders over its ledge in a volume that never ceases a: 
is never diminished; — as it has done from times p: 
vious to the life of man , and as it will do tili tens 
thousands of years shall see the rocky bed of the n\ 
wom away, back to the Upper lake. 

This stream divides Canada from the States, t 
westem or farthermost bank belonging to the Briti 
Crown, and the eastem or nearer bank being in t 
State of New York. In visiting Niagara it always l 
comes a question on which side the visitor shall ta 
up his quarters. On the Canada side there is no to\^ 
but there is a large hotel, beautifuUy placed ii 
mediately opposite to the falls, and this is genera! 
thought to be the best locality for tourists. In t 
State of New York is the town called Niagara Fal 
and here there are two large hoteis, which, as to th< 
immediate site, are not. so well placed as that in Canac 
I/irst visited Niagara some Üviee yeais since. I stay< 
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then at the Clifton House on the Canada side, and 
have since swom by that position. But the Clifton 
House was closed for the season when I was last 
there, and on that account we went to the Cataract 
House in the town on the other side. I now think 
that I should set up my staff on the American side if 
I went again. My advice on the subject to any party 
starting for Niagara would depend upon their habits, 
or on their nationality. I would send Americans to 
the Canadian side, because they dislike Walking; but 
English people I would locate on the American side, 
seeing that they are generally accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of their own legs. The two sides are not 
very easily approached, one from the other. Imme- 
diately below the falls there is a ferry, which may be 
traversed at the expense of a Shilling; but the labour 
of getting up and down from the ferry is considerable, 
and the passage becomes wearisome. There is also a 
bridge, but it is two miles down the river, making a 
walk or drive of four miles necessary, and the toll for 
passing is four Shillings or a doUar in a carriage, and 
one Shilling on foot. As the greater variety of pro- 
spect can be had on the American side, as tiie island 
between the two falls is approachable from the Ameri- 
can side and not from the Canadian, and as it is in 
this island that visitors will best love to linger and 
leam to measure in their minds the vast triumph of 
waters before them, I recommend such of my readers 
as can trust a little, — it need be but a little, — to their 
own legs, to select their hotel at Niagara Falls town. 

It has been said that it matters much from what 
point the falls are first seen, but to this I demur. It 
inatters, I think, very little, or not at all. Let the 
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visitor first See it all, and learn the whereabouts 
every point, so as to understand his own position a 
that of the waters; and then having done that in t 
way of business let him proceed to enjoyment. I dou 
whether it be not the best to do this with all sig 
seeing. I am quite sure that it is the way in whi 
acquaintance may be best and most pleasantly ma 
with a new picture. 

The falls are, as I have said, made by a sudd 
breach in the level of the river. All cataracts are, 
presume, made by such breaches; but generally t 
waters do not fall precipitously as they do at Niaga: 
and never elsewhere, as far as the world yet kno\ 
has a breach so sudden been made in a river carryi 
in its Channel such or any approach to such a body 
water. Up above the falls, for more than a mile, t 
waters leap and burst over rapids, as though conscio 
of the destiny that awaits them. Here the river 
very broad, and comparatively shallow, but from shc 
to shore it frets itself into little torrents, and begi 
to assume the majesty of its power. Looking at 
even here, in the expanse which forms itself over t 
greater fall, one feels sure that no strongest swimni 
could have a chance of saving himself, if fate h; 
cast him in even among those petty whirlpools. T 
waters, though so broken in their descent, are de 
ciously green. This colour as seen early in the moi 
ing, or just as the sun has set, is so bright as to gi 
to the place one of its chiefest charms. 

This will be best seen from the further end of tl 

island, — Goat Island, as it is called, which, as t] 

reader will understand, divides the river immediate 

above the falls. Indeed the island is a part of that pi 
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clpitously broken ledge over which the river tumbles; 
and no doubt in process öf time will be wom away 
and covered with water. The time, however, will be 
very long. In the meanwhile it is perhaps a mile 
round, and is covered thickly with timber. At the 
Upper end of the island the waters are divided, and 
Coming down in two courses, each over its own rapids, 
fonn two separate falls. The bridge by which the 
island is entered is a hundred yards or more above the 
smaller fall. The waters here have been tiirned by 
the island, and make their leap into the body of the 
river below at a right angle with it, — about two hun- 
dred yards below the greater fall. Taken alone this 
smaller cataract would, I imagine, be the heaviest fall 
of water known, but taken in conjunction with the 
other it is terribly shom of its majesty. The waters 
here are not green as they are at the larger cataract, 
and though the ledge has been hollowed and bowed 
by them so as to form a curve, that curve does not 
deepen itself into a vast abyss as it does at the horse- 
shoe up above. This smaller fall is again divided, 
and the visitor passing down a flight of Steps and over 
a frail wooden bridge finds himself on a smaller island 
in the midst of it. 

But we will go at once on to the glory, and the 
thunder, and the majesty, and the wrath of that 
Upper hell of waters. We are still, let the reader re- 
niember, on Goat Island, still in the States, and on 
what is called the American side of the main body 
of the river. Advancing beyond the path leading 
down to the lesser fall, we come to that point of the 
island at which the waters of the main river begin to 
descend. From hence across to the Canadian side ^1 
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the cataract continues itself in one unabated line. 
But the line is very far from being direct or straight. 
After stretching for some little way from the shore, to 
a point in the river which is reached by a wooden 
bridge at the end of which Stands a tower upon the 
rock, — after stretching to this, the line of the ledge 
bends inwards against the flood, — in, and in, and in, 
tili one is led to think that the depth of that horse- 
shoe is immeasurable. It has been cut with no stint- 
ing hand. A monstrous cantle has been wom back 
out of the centre of the rock, so that the fury of the 
waters converges, and the spectator as he gazes into 
the hollow with wishful eyes fancies that he can hardly 
trace out the centre of the abyss. 

Go down to the end of that wooden bridge, seat 
yourself on the rail, and there sit tili all the outer 
World is lost to you. There is no grander Spot about 
Niagara than this. The waters are absolutely around 
you. If you have that power of eye control which 
is so necessary to the füll enjoyment of scenery you 
will see nothing but the water. You will certainly 
hear nothing eise; and the sound, I beg you to re- 
member, is not an ear-cracking, agonizing crash and 
clang of noises; but is melodious, and soft withal, 
though loud as thunder. It fills your ears, and as it 
were envelopes them, but at the same time you can 
speak to your neighbour without an effort. But at 
this place, and in these moments, the less of speaking 
I should say the better. There is no grander spot 
than this. Here, seated on the rail of the bridge, you 
will not see the whole depth of the fall. In looking 
at the grandest works of nature, and of art too, I 
fancy, it is never well to see all. There should be 
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something left to the Imagination, and much should 
be half concealed in mystery. The greatest charm of 
a mountain ränge is the wild feeling that there must 
be Strange unknown desolate worlds in those far-off 
Valleys beyond. And so here, at Niagara, that con- 
verging rush of waters may fall down, down at once 
into a hell of rivers for what the eye can see. It is 
glorious to watch them in their first curve over the 
rocks. They come green as a bank of emeralds; but 
with a fitful flying colour, as though conscious that 
in one moment more they would be dashed into spray 
and rise into air, pale as driven snow. The vapour 
rises high into the air, and is gathered there, visible 
always as a permanent white cloud over the cataract; 
but the bulk of the spray which fills the lower hollow 
of that horse-shoe is like a tumult of snow. This you 
will not fully see from your seat on the rail. The 
head of it rises ever and anon out of that caldron 
below, but the caldron itself will be invisible. It is 
ever so far down, — far as your own imagination can sink 
it But your eyes will rest füll upon the curve of the 
waters. The shape you will be looking at is that of a 
horse-shoe, but of a horse-shoe miraculously deep from 
toe to heel; — and this depth becomes greater as you 
sit there. That which at first was only great and beau- 
tiful, becomes gigantic and sublime tili the mind is at 
a loss to find an epithet for its own use. To realize 
Niagara you must sit there tili you see nothing eise 
than that which you have come to see. You will hear 
nothing eise, and think of nothing eise. At length 
you will be at one with the tumbling river before you. 
You will find yourself among the waters as though 
you belonged to them. The cool liquid gceexv \^*^ t<äl 
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through your veins, and the voice of the cataract will 
be the expression of your own heart. You will fall as 
the bright waters fall, rushing down into your new 
World with no hesitation and with no dismay; and you 
will rise again as the spray rises, bright, beautiful, and 
pure. Then you will flow away in your course to the 
uncompassed, distant, and etemal ocean. 

When this State has been reached and has passed 
away you may get off your rail and mount the tower. 
I do not quite approve of that tower, seeing that it 
has about it a gingerbread air, and reminds one of 
those well-arranged scenes of romance in which one is 
told that on the left you tum to the lady's bower, price 
sixpence; and on the right ascend to the knight's bed, 
price sixpence more, with a view of the hermit's tomb 
thrown in. But nevertheless the tower is worth mount- 
ing, and no money is charged for the use of it. It is 
not very high, and there is a balcony at the top on 
which some half dozen persons may stand at ease. 
Here the mystery is lost, but the whole fall is seen. 
It is not even at this Spot brought so fully before your 
eye, — made to show itself in so complete and entire 
a shape, as it will do when you come to stand near to 
it on the opposite or Canadian shore. But I think that 
it shows itself more beautifully. And the form of the 
cataract is such, that, here in Goat Island, on the Ame- 
rican side, no spray will reach you, although you are 
absolutely over the waters. But on the Canadian side, 
the road as it approaches the fall is wet and rotten 
with spray, and you, as you stand close upon the edge, 
will be wet also. The rainbows as they are seen 
through the rising cloud — for the sun's rays as seen 
1^ through these waters show themselves in a bow as 
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they do when seen through rain, — are pretty enough, 
and are greatly loved. For myself I do not care for 
this prettiness at Niagara. It is there, but I forget it, 
— and do not mind how soon it is forgotten. 

But we are still on the tower; and here I must 
declare that though I forgive the tower, I cannot for- 
give the horrid obelisk which has latterly been built 
opposite to it, on the Canadian side, up above the fall; 
built apparently, — for I did not go to it, — with some 
Camera obscura intention for which the projector 
deserves to be put in Coventry by all good Christian 
men and women. At such a place as Niagara taste- 
less buildings, run up in wrong places with a view to 
money making, are perhaps necessary evils. It may 
be that they are not evils at all; — that they give more 
pleasure than pain, seeing that they tend to the enjoy- 
ment of the multitude. But there are edifices of this 
description which cry aloud to the gods by the force 
of their own ugliness and malposition. As to such it 
naay be said that there should somewhere exist a 
power capable of crushing them in their birth. This 
new Obelisk or pictiure-building at Niagara is one of 
such. 

And now we will cross the water, and with this 
object will retum by the bridge out of Goat Island on 
the main land of the American side. But as we do so 
let me say that one of the great charms of Niagara 
consists in this, — that over and above that one great 
object of wonder and beauty, there is so much little 
loveliness; — loveliness especially of water I mean. 
There are little rivulets running here and there over 
little falls, with pendent boughs above them, and 
stones shining under their shallow depths. As the ^ 
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visitor Stands and looks through the trees the rap: 
glitter before him, and then hide themselves behi 
Islands. They glitter and sparkle in far distan« 
under the bright foliage tili Üie remembrance is k 
and one knows not which way they run. And tt 
the river below, with its whirlpool; — but we shall coi 
to that by-and-by, and to the mad voyage which v 
made down the rapids by that mad captain who i 
the gauntlet of the waters at the risk of his own li 
with fifty to one against him, in order that he mi^ 
save another man's property from the Sheriff. 

The readiest way across to Canada is by the fer 
and on the American side this is very pleasantly do: 
You go into a little house, pay 20 cents, take a s< 
on a wooden car of wonderful shape, and on the to\] 
of a spring find yourself travelling down an inclir 
plane of terrible declivity and at a very fast rate. ^ 
catch a glance of the river below you and recogi 
the fact that if the rope by which you are held shc 
break, you would go down at a very fast rate ind 
— and find your final resting place in the river. 
I have gone down some dozen times and have < 
to no such grief, I will not presume that you w 
less lucky. Below there is a boat generally j 
If it be not there, the place is not chosen amiss 
rest of ten minutes, for the lesser fall is close at 
and the larger one is in füll view. Looking 
rapidity of the river you will think that the j 
must be dangerous and difficult. But no ac 
ever happen, and the lad who takes you over s 
do it with sufficient ease. The walk up the 
the other side is another thing. It is very ste 
for tbose who have not good locomotive powei 
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own, will be found to be disagreeable. In the füll 
season, however, carriages are generally waiting there. 
In so Short a distance I have always been ashamed to 
trust to other legs than my own, but I have observed 
Ihat Americans are always dragged up. I have seen 
Single young men of from eighteen to twenty-five, from 
whose outward appearance no story of idle laxurious 
life can be read, carried about alone in carriages over 
distances which would be counted as nothing by any 
healthy English lady of fifty. None but the old and 
iavalids should require the assistance of carriages in 
seeing Niagara, but the trade in carriages is to all ap- 
pearance the most brisk trade there. 

Having mounted the hill on the Canada side you 
will walk on towards the falls. As I have said before, 
you will from this side look directly into the füll circle 
of the Upper cataract, while you will have before you 
at your left hand the whole expanse of the lesser fall. 
For those who desire to see all at a glance, who wish 
to comprise the whole with their eyes, and to leave 
nothing to be guessed, nothing to be surmised, this, no 
doubt, is the best point of view. 

You will be covered with spray as you walk up to 
the ledge of rocks, but I do not think that the spray 
will hurt you. If a man gets wet through going to 
his daily work, cold, catarrh, cough, and all their 
attendant evils may be expected; but these maladies 
usually spare the tourist. Change. of air, plenty of 
air, excellence of air, and increased exercise make 
these things powerless. I should therefore bid you dis- 
regard the spray. "If, however, you are yourself of a 
different opinion, you may hire a suit of oil-cloth 
dothes, for, I believe, a quarter of a doUar. They 
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axe nasty of course, and have this further disadvar 
that you become much more wet having them on 
you would be without them. 

Here, on this side, you walk on to the very 
of the cataract, and, if your tread be steady and 
legs firm, you dip your foot into the water exacl 
the spot where the thin outside margin of the cv 
reaches the rocky edge and jumps to join the ms 
the fall. The bed of white foam beneath is cert 
Seen better here than elsewhere, and the green 
of the water is as bright here as when seen fror 
wooden rail across. But nevertheless I say agair 
that wooden rail is the one point from whence Ni 
may be best seen aright. 

Close to the cataract, exactly at the spot 
whence in former days the Table Rock used to pi 
from the land over the boiling caldron below, th< 
now a shaft down which you will descend to the 
of the river, and pass between the rock and the to 
This Table Rock broke away from the cliff and fe 
up the whole course of the river the seceding 
have split and fallen from time to time through c 
less years, and will continue to do tili the bed c 
Upper lake is reached. You will descend this 
taking to yourself or not taking to yourself a si 
oil-clothes as you may think best. I have gone 
and without the suit, and again recommend that 
be left behind. I am inclined to think that the 
nary payment should be made for their use, as < 
wise it will appear to those whose trade it is tc 
pare them that you are injuring them in their \i 
rights. 

Some three years smce 1 'räil^d Niagara 01 
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way back to England from Bermuda, and in a volume 
of travels which I then published I endeavoured to ex- 
plain the Impression made upon me by this passage 
between the rock and the waterfall. An author should 
not quote himself; but as I feel myself bound, in 
writing a chapter specially about Niagara, to give some 
account of this stränge position, I will venture to repeat 
my own words. 

In the spot to which I allude the visitor Stands on 

a broad safe path, made of shingles, between the rock 

OFer which the water rushes and the rushing water. 

fle will go in so far that the spray rising back from 

Uie bed of the torrent does not incommode him. With 

this exception, the further he can go in the better; but 

circumstances will clearly show him the spot to which 

^e should advance. Unless the water be driven in by 

^ very strong wind, five yards make the difference 

between a comparatively dry coat and an absolute wet 

^ne. And then let him stand with his back to the en- 

trance, thus hiding the last glimmer of the expiring 

day. So standing he will look up among the falling 

waters, or down into the deep misty pit, from which 

they reascend in almost as palpable a bulk. The rock 

will be at his right band, high and hard, and dark 

and straight, like the wall of some huge cavern, such 

as children enter in their dreams. For the first five 

ininutes he will be looking but at the waters of a ca- 

taract, — at the waters, indeed, of such a cataract as 

We know no other, and at their interior curves which 

clsewhere we cannot see. But by-and-by all this will 

^ange. He will no longer be on a shingly path 

beneath a waterfall; but that feeling of a cavern wall 

"Vrill grow upon him, of a cavern deep, below roaring 
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seas, in which the waves are there, tliough they d< 
not enter in upon him; or rather not the waves, bu 
the very bowels of the ocean. He will feel as thoug] 
the floods surrounded him, Coming and going wit 
their wild sounds, and he will hardly recognize tha 
though among them he is not in them. And they, a 
they fall with a continual roar, not hurting the eai 
but musical withal, will seem to move as the vast ocea: 
waters may perhaps move in their internal currents 
He will lose the sense of one continued descent, am 
think that they are passing round him in their ap 
pointed courses. The broken spray that rises from th 
depth below, rises so strongly, so palpably, so rapidl) 
that the motion in every direction will seem equa 
And, as he looks on, stränge colours will show them 
selves through the mist; the shades of grey will b€ 
come green or blue, with ever and anon a flash c 
white; and then, when some gust of wind blows ii 
with greater violence, the sea-girt cavern will becom 
all dark and black. Oh, my friend, let there be n 
one there to speak to thee then; no, not even a brothe: 
As you stand there speak only to the waters. 

Two miles below the falls the river is crossed by 
Suspension bridge of marvellous construction. It afforc 
two thoroughfares, one above the other. The lowc 
road is for carriages and horses, and the upper on 
bears a railway belonging to the Great Western Canad. 
line. The view from hence both up and down th< 
river is very beautiful, for the bridge is built immedi 
ately over the first of a series of rapids. One mile be 
low the bridge these rapids end in a broad basin calle( 
the Whirlpool, and, issuing out of this, the curren 
tums to the right through a narrow Channel overhup 
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by cliffs and trees, and then makes its way down to 
Lake Ontario with comparative txanquillity. 

But I will beg you to take notice of those rapids 

from the bridge and to ask yourself what chance of 

We would remain to any ship, craft, or boat required 

by destiny to undergo navigation beneath the bridge 

and down into that whirlpool. Heretofore all men 

Would have said that no chance of life could remain to 

so ill-starred a bark. The navigation, however, has 

i>een effected. But men used to the river still say that 

the chances would be fifty to one against any vessel 

Mr'hich should attempt to repeat the experiment. 

The Story of that wondrous voyage was as foUows. 
-A small steamer called the Maid of the Mist was 
tuilt upon the river, between the falls and the rapids, 
and was used for taking adventurous tourists up 
amidst the spray, as near to the cataract as was 
possible. The Maid of the Mist plied in this way 
^or a year or two, and was, I believe much patronized 
during the season. But in the early part of last 
Summer an evil time had come. Either tiie Maid got 
into debt, or her owner had embarked in other and 
kss profitable speculations. At any rate he became 
subject to the law, and tidings reached him that the 
Sheriff would seize the Maid. On most occasions the 
Sheriff is bound to keep such intentions secret, seeing 
that property is moveable, and that an insolvent 
debtor will not always await the officers of justice. But 
^^th the poor Maid there was no need of such secresy. 
^bere was but a mile or so of water on which she could 
P^y, and she was forbidden by the nature of her pro- 
P^rties to make any way upon land. The Sheriff's 
P^^y therefore was easy and the poor Maid was doomed. 
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In any country in the world but America su« 
would have been the case, but an American wou 
steam down Phlegethon to save bis property from t 
Sheriff; he would steam down Phlegethon or get sor 
one eise to do it for him. Whether or no in this ca 
the captain of the boat was the proprietor, or wheth« 
as I was told, he was paid for the job, I do not kno 
but he determined to run the rapids, and he procur 
two others to accompany him in the risk. He got i 
his steam, and took the Maid up amidst the spray i 
cording to his custom. Then suddenly turning on 1 
course, he with one of his companions fixed hims« 
at the wheel, while the other remained at his engii 
I wish I could look into the mind of that man ai 
understand what his thoughts were at that momei 
what were his thoughts and what his beliefs. As 
one of the men I was told that he was carried doi;\ 
not knowing what he was about to do, but I am i 
clined to believe that all the three were joined togeth 
in the attempt. 

I was told by a man who saw the boat pass und 
the bridge, that she made one long leap down as s 
came thither, that her funnel was at once knocked fl 
on the deck by the force of the blow, that the wate 
covered her from stem to stern, and that then she ro 
again and skimmed into the whirlpool a mile belo 
When there she rode with comparative ease upon t 
waters, and took the sharp turn round into the n\ 
below without a struggle. The feat was done, and t 
Maid was rescued from the Sheriff. It is said that s! 
was sold below at the mouth of the river, and carri( 
from thence over Lake Ontario and down the I 
Lawrence io Quebec. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

North and West. 

From Niagara we determined to proceed north-west; 
as far to the north-west as we could go with any 
reasonable hope of finding American Citizens in a State 
of political civilization, and perhaps guided also in 
>ome measure by our hopes as to hotel accommodation. 
Looking to these two matters we resolved to get across 
the Mississippi, and to go up that river as far as 
he town of St. Paul and the falls of St. Anthony, 
vhich are some twelve miles above the town; then to 
iescend the river as far as the States of Iowa on the 
vest, and Illinois on the east; and to return east- 
«rards through Chicago and the large cities on the 
Jouthem shores of Lake Erie, from whence we would 
?o across to Albany, the capital of New York State, 
and down the Hudson to New York, the capital of 
the Western world. For such a joumey, in which 
scenery was one great object, we were rather late, as 
Vfe did not leave Niagara tili the loth of October; but 
though the winters are extremely cold through all this 
Portion of the American continent — 15, 20, and even 
25 degrees below zero being an ordinary State of the 
atmosphere in latitudes equal to those of Florence, 
Nice, and Turin — nevertheless the autumns are mild, 
the noon day being always warm, and the colours of 
the foliage are then in all their glory. I was also 
very anxious to ascertain, if it might be in my power , 
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to do SO, with what spirit or true feeling as to the 
matter, the work of recnüting for the now enormous 
army of the States was going on in those remote 
regions. That men should be on fire in Boston and 
New York, in Philadelphia, and along the borders 
of secession, I could understand. I could understand 
also that they should be on fire throughout the cotton, 
sugar, and rice plantations of the South. But I could 
hardly understand that this political fervour should 
have communicated itself to the far-ofF farmers who 
had thinly spread themselves over the enormous wheat- 
growing districts of the North- West. St. Paul, the 
capital of Minnesota, is 900 miles directly north of 
St. Louis, the most northern point to which slavery 
extends in the Western States of the Union, and the 
farming lands of Minnesota Stretch away again for 
sorae hundreds of miles north and west of St. Paul. 
Could it be that those scanty and far-off pioneers of 
agriculture, those frontier farmers who are nearly one 
half German and nearly the other half Irish, would 
desert their Clearings and ruin their chances of progress 
in the world for distant wars of which the causes must, 
as I thought, be to them unintelligible? I had been 
told that distance had but lent enchantment to the 
view, and that the war was even more populär in the 
remote and newly settled States than in those which 
have been longer known as great political bodies. So 
I resolved that I would go and see. 

It may be as well to explain here that that great 

political Union hitherto called the United States of 

America may be more properly divided into three than 

into two distinct interests. In England we have long 

beard of North and South as p\\\.^d ^i^^mst each other, 
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and we have always understood that the southerri 
politicians or democrats have prevailed over the 
northern politicians or republicans, because they were 
assisted in their views by northern ttien of mark who 
have held southem principles; — that is, by northern 
men who have been willing to obtain political power 
by joining themselves to the southem party. That as 
far as I can understand has been the general idea in 
England, and in a broad way it has been true. But as 
years have advanced and as the States have extended 
themselves westward, a third large party has been 
formed, which sometimes rejoices to call itself The 
Great West; and though at the present time the West 
and the North are joined together against the South, 
the interests of the North and the West are not, I 
think, more closely interwoven than are those of the 
West and South; and when the final settlement of this 
question shall be made, there will doubtless be great 
difficulty in satisfying the difFerent aspirations and 
feelings of two great free soil populations. The North, 
I think, will ultimately perceive that it will gain much 
by the secession of the South; but it will be very 
difficult to make the West believe that secession will 
suit its views. 

I will attempt in a rough way to divide the States, 
as they seem to divide themselves, into these three 
parties. As to the majority of them there is no diffi- 
culty in locating them; but this cannot be done with 
absolute certainty as to some few that lie on the 
borders. 

New England consists of six States, of which all of 
course belong to the North. They are Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachus^ll's , ^Ocio^^ \^'axÄ.> '\ 
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and Connecticut; the six States which should be 
most dear to England, and in which the political 
success of the United States as a nation is to my eyes 
the most apparent. But even in them there was tili 
quite of late a strong section so opposed to the re- 
publican party as to give a material aid to the South. 
This, I think, was particularly so in New Hampshire, 
from whence President Pierce came. He had been one 
of the Senators from New Hampshire; and yet to him 
as President, is affixed the disgrace, whether truly 
affixed or not I do not say, of having first used his 
power in secretly organizing those arrangements which 
led to secession and assisted at its birth. In Massa- 
chusetts also itself there was a strong democratic party, 
of which Massachusetts now seems to be somewhat 
ashamed. Then, tö make up the North, must be 
added the two great States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the small State of New Jersey. The West 
will not agree even to this absolutely, seeing that they 
Claim all territory west of the AUeghanies, and that a 
portion of Pennsylvania, and some part also of New 
York lie westward of that ränge; but in endeavouring 
to make these divisions ordinarily intelligible I may 
say that the North consists of the nine States above 
named. But the North will also claim Maryland and 
Delaware, and the eastern half of Virginia. The North 
will Claim them though they are attached to the South 
by Joint participation in the great social Institution of 
slavery, for Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia are slave 
States; — and I think that the North will ultimately 
make good its claim. Maryland and Delaware lie, as 
it were, behind the capital, and Eastern Virginia is 
dose upon the capital. And these regions are not 
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tropical in their climate or influences. They are and 
have been slave States; but will probably rid them- 
sdves of that taint and become a portion of the free 
North. 

The southem or slave States, properly so caUed, 
are easily defined. They are Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina. The South will also 
daim Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, and will endeavour to prove its 
right to the claim by the fact of the social institution 
being the law of the land in those States. Of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Eastem Virginia, I have already 
spoken. Western Virginia is, I think, so little tainted 
with slavery, that, as she Stands even at present, she 
properly belongs.to the West. As I now write the 
struggle is going on in Kentucky and MissourL In 
Missouri the slave population is barely more than a 
tenth of the whole, while in South Carolina and 
Mississippi it is more than half. And, therefore, 
I venture to count Missouri among the western States, 
although slavery is still the law of the land within its 
borders. It is surrounded on three sides by free States 
of the West, and its soil, let us hope, must become 
free. Kentucky I must leave as doubtful, though I am 
inclined to believe that slavery will be abolished there 
also. Kentucky at any rate will never throw in its lot 
with the southern States. As to Tennessee, it seceded 
heart and soul, and I fear that it must be accounted 
as southern, although the northem army has now, in 
May 1862, possessed itself of the greater part of the 
State. 

To the great West remains an enormous territory, 
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of which, however, the population is as yet but 
though perhaps no portion of the world has ir 
so fast in population as have these westem 
The Ust is as follows: Ohio, Indiana, IlUnois, AI 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, — to \ 
would add Missoury, and probably the westerr 
Virginia. We have then to account for the two 
admitted States on the Pacific, California and 
and also for the unadmitted Territories, 1 
Nebraska, Washington, Utah, New Mexico, C 
and Nevada. I should be refining too much 
present very general purpose, if I were to att 
marshal these huge but thinly populated re^ 
either rank. Of California and Oregon it may j 
be Said that it is their ambition to form th( 
into a separate division; — a division which 
called the further West. 

I know that all Statistical Statements are 
and I believe that but few readers believe t 
will, however, venture to give the populations 
States in the order I have named them, see 
power in America depeuds almost entirely on 
tion. The census of 1 860 gave the following re 



In the North. 




Maine 


619,000 


New Hampshire 


326,872 


Vermont . 


325,827 


Massachusetts 


1,231,494 


Rhode Island . 


174,621 


Connecticut . 


460,670 


New York 


3,851,563 


Pennsylvania . 


2,916,018 


New Jersey . 


676,034 


Total . 


\o,^'^^,Qc^c^ 
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In the South — the population of which must be 
divided into free and slave. 





FREE. 


SLAVE. 


TOTAL. 


Texas . . 


415,999 


184,956 


600,955 


Louisiana 




"354,245 


312,186 


666,431 


Arkansas 




331,710 


109,065 


440,775 


Mississippi 




407,051 


479,607 


886,658 


Alabama 




520,444 


435,473 


955,917 


Florida . 




81,885 


63,809 


145,694 


Georgia 




615,366 


467,461 


1,082,827 


South Carolina 




308,186 


407,185 


715,371 


North Carolina 




679,965 


328,377 


1,008,342 


Tennessee 




859,578 


287,112 


1,146,690 


Total . 




4,574,429 


3,075,231 


7,649,660 



In the West. 
Ohio 

Indiana . 
Illinois . 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Kansas . 
Missouri . 

Total 



* Of which number, in Missouri, 115,619 are slaves 



2,377,917 
1,350,802 

1,691,238 

754,291 

763,485 
172,796 

682,002 

143,645 
* 1,204,214 

9,140,390 



In the doubtful States. 








FREE. 


SLAVE. 


TOTAL. 


JJaryland 
pelaware 
Virginia. 
Kentucky 


646,183 
110,548 

1,097,373 
920,077 


85,382 

1,805 

495,826 

225,490 


731,565 
"2,353 

1,593,199 
1,145,567 


Total . 


2,774,181 


808,503 ( 3,582,684 




11* 
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To these must be added to make up the popula 
tion of the United States, as it stood in 1 860, 



The separate district of Columbia, in which 

is included Washington, the seat of the 

Federal Government 
California . 
Oregon 
The Territories of 

Dacotah . 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Utah 

New Mexico 

Colorado 

Nevada . 

Total 



75,321 

384,770 
52,566 

4,839 
28,892 

11,624 

49,000 

93,024 

34,197 
6,857 

741,090 



And thus the total population may be given a 

follows: — 

North 10,582,099 

South 7,649,660 

West 9,140,390 

Doubtful 3,582,684 

Outlying States afd Territories 741,090 

Total .... 31,695,923 



Each of the three interests would consider itsel 
wronged by the division above made, but the Beut 
would probably be the loudest in asserting its grie) 
ance. The South claims all the slave States, and woul 
point to secession in Virginia to justify such claim,- 
and would point also to Maryland and Baltimore, d< 
ciaring that secession would be as strong there as i 
New Orleans, if secession were practicable. Marylan 
and Baltimore lie behind 'Wa'&\m\^otv, and are und( 
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the heels of the northern troops, so that secession is 
not practicable; but, the South would say that they 
have seceded in heart. In this the South would have 
some show of reason for its assertion; but, nevertheless, 
I shall best convey a true idea of the position of these 
States by classing them as doubtful. When secession 
shall have been accomplished, — if ever it be accom- 
plished, — it will hardly be possible that they should 
adhere to the South. 

It will be Seen by the above tables that the popu- 
lation of the West is nearly equal to that of the North, 
and that therefore westem power is almost as great as 
northern. It is almost as great already, and as popu- 
lation in the West increases faster than it does in the 
North, the two will soon be equalized. They are 
already sufficiently on a par to enable them to fight on 
equal terms, and they will be prepared for fighting — 
political fighting, if no other — as soon as they have 
established their supremacy over a common enemy. 

Whilst I am on the subject of population, I should 
explain — though the point is not one which concems 
the present argument — that the numbers given, as 
they regard the South, include both the whites and 
blacks, the free men and the slaves. The political 
power of the South is of course in the hands of the 
white race only, and the total white population should 
therefore be taken as the number indicating the southern 
power. The political power of the South, however, 
as contrasted with that of the North, has, since the 
commencement of the Union, been much increased by 
the slave population. The slaves have been taken 
into account in determining the n\imbet ol xe^'^x^'SÄXJ^ar 
tives which should be sent to Congtess \3^ ^2c<c^ ^\a^Ä.' 
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That number depends on the population, but it was 
decided in 1787, that in counting up the number of 
representatives to which each State should be held to 
be entitled, five slaves should represent three white 
men. A Southern population, therefore, of five thou- 
sand free men and five thousand slaves would claim as 
many representatives as a Northern population of eight 
thousand free men, although the voting would be con- 
fined to the free population. This has ever since been 
the law of the United States. 

The western power is nearly equal to that of the 
North, and this fact, somewhat exaggerated in terms, 
is a frequent boast in the mouths of western men. 
"We ran Fremont for President,'' they say, "and had 
it not been for northern men with southem principles^ 
we should have put him in the White House instead 
of the traitor Buchanan. If that had been done, there 
would have been no secession." How things might 
have gone had Fremont been elected in Heu of Bucha- 
nan, I will not pretend to say; but the nature of the 
argument shows the difference that exists between 
northern and western feeling. At the time that I was 
in the West, General Fremont was the great topic of 
public interest. Every newspaper was discussing his 
conduct, his ability as a soldier, his energy, and his 
fate. At that time General Maclellan was in com- 
mand at Washington on the Potomac, it being under- 
stood that he held his power directly under the Presi- 
dent, — free from the exercise of control on the part 
of the Veteran Greneral Scott, though at that time Ge- 
neral Scott had not actually resigned his position as 
head of the army. And General Fremont, who some 
ßve yeais before had been "run" for President by the 
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Western States, held another command of nearly equal 
independence in Missouri. He had been put over' 
General Lyon in the western command, and directly after 
this General Lyon had fallen in battle at Springfield, 
in the first action in which the opposing armies were 
engaged in the West. General Fremont at once pro- 
ceeded to carry matters with a very high hand. On 
the 30th of August, 1861, he issued a proclamation by 
which he declared martial law at St. Louis, the city at 
which he held his head quarters, and indeed through- 
out the State of Missouri generally. In this proclama- 
tion he declared his intention of exercising a severity 
beyond that ever threatened, as I believe, in modern 
w^arfare. He defines the region presumed to be held 
by his army of occupation, drawing his lines across the 
State, and then declares "that, all persons who shall 
be taken with arms in their hands within those lines 
shall be tried by Court Martial, and if found guilty 
Will be shot." He then goes on to say that he will 
Qonfiscate all the property of persons in the State who 
^hall have taken up arms against the Union, or who 
^hall have taken part with the enemies of the Union, 
^nd that he will make free all slaves belonging to such 
persons, This proclamation was not approved at Wash- 
ington, and was modified by the order of the President. 
It was understood also that he issued Orders for mili- 
tary expenditure, which were not recognized at Wash- 
ington, and men began to understand that the army in 
the West was gradually assuming that irresponsible 
military position, which in disturbed countries and in 
times of civil war has so frequently resulted in a mili- 
tary dictatorship. Then there arose a clamour for the^dj 
removal of General Fremont. A semi-of^ci^V 2^<(x.Qiva3il^^ 
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of his proceedings, which had reached Washington 
from an officer under his command, was made public; 
and also the correspondence which took place on the 
subject between the President and General Fremont's 
wife. The officer in question was thereupon placed 
under arrest, but immediately released by Orders from 
Washington. He then made official complaint of his 
General, sending forward a list of charges in which 
Fremont was accused of rashness, incompetency, want 
of fidelity 'of the interests of the Government, and dis- 
obedience to Orders from head quarters. After a while 
the Secretary of War himself proceeded from Wash- 
ington to the quarters of General Fremont at St. Louis, 
and remained there for a day or two, making or pre- 
tending to make inquiry into the matter. But whea 
he returned he left the General still in command. 
During the whole month of October the papers were 
occupied in declaring in the moming that General 
Fremont had been recalled from his command"; and in 
the evening that he was to remain. In the mean time 
they who befriended his cause, and this included the 
whole West, were hoping from day to day that he 
would settle the matter for himself and silence his ac- 
cusers, by some great military success. General Price 
held the command opposed to him, and raen said that 
Fremont would sweep General Price and his army 
down the valley of the Mississippi into the sea. But 
General Price would not be so swept, and it began to 
appear that a guerilla warfare would prevail; that 
General Price, if driven southwards, would reappear 
behind the backs of his pursuers, and that General 
Fremont would not accomplish all that was expected 
of him with that rapidity foi Yihich his friends had 
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given him credit. So the newspapers still went on 
waging the war, and every morning General Fremont 
was recalled, and every evening they who had re- 
called him were shown up as having known nothing of 
the matter. 

"Never mind; he is a pioneer man, and will do 

a'most anything he puts his hand to," his friends in 

fte West still said. "He understands the frontier." 

Understanding the frontier is a great thing in Western 

America, across which the vanguard of civilization 

continues to march on in advance from year to year. 

"And it's he that is bound to sweep slavery from off 

the face of this Continent. He's the man, and he's 

^bout the only man." I am not qualified to write the 

^ife of General Fremont, and can at present only make 

this slight reference to the details of his romantic 

^areer. That it has been füll of romance, and that the 

*iian himself is indued with a singular energy and a 

Viigh romantic idea of what may be done by power 

^nd will, there is no doubt. Five times he has crossed 

tJie continent of North America from Missouri to Oregon 

snd California, enduring great hardships in the Service 

of advancing civilization and knowledge. That he has 

considerable talent, immense energy, and strong self- 

confidence, I believe. He is a frontier man; one of 

those who care nothing for danger, and who would 

dare anything with the hope of accomplishing a great 

career. But I have never heard that he has shown 

any practical knowledge of high military matters. It 

may be doubted whether a man of this stamp is well 

fitted to hold the command of a nation's army for great 

national purposes. May it not even be presumed that 

a man of this class is of all men the least fitted for ^ 
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such a work? The officer required should be a mar 
with two specialities — a speciality for military tactics 
and a speciality for national duty. The army in th< 
West was far removed from head quarters in Wash 
ington, and it was peculiarly desirable that the Genera 
commanding it should be one possessing a strong idei 
of obedience to the control of his own Governmenl 
Those frontier capabilities, that self-dependent energ 
for which his friends gave Fremont, — and probabl 
justly gave him, — such unlimited credit are exactl 
the qualities which are most dangerous in such 
Position. 

I have endeavoured to explain the circumstance o 
the Western command in Missouri, as they existed a 
the time when I was in the North-Western States, ii 
Order that the double action of the North and Wes 
may be understood. I, of course, was not in the secre 
of any official persons, but I could not but feel sur- 
that the Government in Washington would have beei 
glad to have removed Fremont at once from the com 
mand, had they not feared that by doing so they woul< 
have created a schism, as it were, in their own camp 
and have done much to break up the integrity o 
oneness of Northern loyalty. The westem peopL 
almost to a man desired abolition. The States ther 
were sending out their tens of thousands of young mei 
into the army with a prodigality as to their only sourc< 
of wealth which they hardly recognized themselves 
because this to them was a fight against slavery. Th( 
westem population has been increased to a wonderfu 
degree by a German infusion; — so much so that th( 
westem towns appear to have been peopled witl 
Germans, I found regimetits of volunteers consistin^ 
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wholly of Germans. And the Germans are all aboli- 
tionists. To all the men of the West the name of 
Fremont is dear. He is their hero, and their Hercules. 
He is to cleanse the stables of the southern king, and 
tum the waters of emancipation through the foul Stalls 
of slavery. And, therefore, though the Cabinet in 
Washington would have been glad for many reasons to 
have removed Fremont in October last, it was at first 
scared from committing itself to so strong a measure. 
At last, however, the charges made against him were 
too fuUy substantiated to allow of their being set on 
one side, and early in November, 1861, he was super- 
seded. I shall be obliged to allude again to General 
Fremont's career as I go on with my narrative. 

At this time the North was looking for a victory 
on the Potomac; but they were no longer looking for 
it with that impatience which in the summer had led 
to the disgrace at BuU's Run. They had recognized 
the fact that their troops must be equipped, drilled, 
and instructed; and they had also recognized the per- 
haps greater fact, that their enemies were neither weak, 
cowardly, nor badly officered. I have always thought 
that the tone and manner with which the North bore 
the defeat at BuU's Run was creditable to it. It was 
never denied, never explained away, never set down 
as trifling. "We have been whipped!" was what all 
Northemers said, — "WeVe got an almighty whipping, 
and here we are." I have heard many Englishmen 
complain of this, saying that the matter was taken 
almost as a joke, — that no disgrace was feit, and the 
licking was owned by a people who ought never to 
have allowed that they had been licked. To all this, 
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however, I demur. Their only chance of speedy suc- 
cess consisted in their seeing and recognizing the truth. 
Had they confessed the whipping and then sat down 
with their hands in their pockets, — ^had they done as 
second-rate boys at school will do, declared that they 
had been licked, and then feel that all the trouble is 
over, — they would indeed have been open to reproach. 
The old mother across the water would in such case 
have disowned her son. But they did the very reverse 
of this. "I have been whipped," Jonathan said, and 
he immediately went into training under a new System 
for another fight. 

And so all through September and October the 
great armies on the Potomac rested comparatively in 
quiet, the Northern forces drawing to themselves im- 
mense levies. The general confidence in Maclellan 
was then very great, and the cautious measures by 
which he endeavoured to bring his vast untrained body 
of men under discipline were such as did at that time 
recommend themselves to most military critics. Early 
in September the northern party obtained a consider- 
able advantage by taking the fort at Cape Hatteras, 
in North Carolina, situated on one of those long banks 
which lie along the shores of the Southern States; but 
towards the end of October they experienced a con- 
siderable reverse in an attack which was made on the 
Secessionists by General Stone, and in which Colonel 
Baker was killed. Colonel Baker had been Senator 
for Oregon, and was well known as an orator. Taking 
all things together, however, nothing material had been 
done up to the end of October; and at that time 
northern men were waiting — not perhaps impatiently, 
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considering the great hopes, and perhaps great fears 
^diich filled their hearts, but with eager expectation 
for some event of which they might talk with pride. 

The man to whom they had trusted all their hopes 
was young for so great a command. I think that at 
this time (October 1861) General Madellan was not 
yet thirty-five. He had served early in life in the 
Mexican war, having come originally from Pennsyl- 
vania, and having been educated at the military College 
at West Point. During our war with Russia he was 
sent to the Crimea by his own Government in con- 
junction with two other officers of the United States 
army, that they might leam all that was to be leamed 
there as to military tactics, and report especially as to 
the manner in which fortifications were made and 
attacked. I have been informed that a very able report 
was sent in by them to the Government, on their retum, 
and that this was drawn up by Maclellan. But in 
America a man is not only a soldier or always a 
soldier; nor is he always a clergyman if once a clergy- 
noian. He takes a speU at anything suitable that may 
be going. And in this way Maclellan was for some 
years engs^ed on the Central Illinois Railway, and 
was for a considerable time the head manager of that 
concem. We all know with what suddenness he rose 
to the highest command in the army immediately after 
the defeat at BulPs Run. 

I have endeavoured to describe what were the feel- 
ings of the West in the autumn of 1861 with regard 
to the war. The excitement and eagemess there were 
very great, and they were perhaps as great in the 
North. :^ut in the North the matter seemed to me to^ 
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be regarded from a different point of view. As a rule, 
the men of the North are not abolitionists. It is quite 
certain that they were not so before secession began. 
They hate slavery as we in England hate it; but they 
are aware, as also are we, that the disposition of four 
million of black men and women forms a question 
which cannot be solved by the chivalry of any modern 
Orlando. The property invested in these four million 
slaves forms the entire wealth of the South. If they 
could be wafted by a Philanthropie breeze back to the 
shores of Africa, — a breeze of which the philanthropy 
would certainly not be appreciated by those so wafted» 
— the South would be a wildemess. The subject is 
one as füll of difficulty as any with which politicians 
of these days are tormented. The Northemers fuUy 
appreciate this, and as a rule are not abolitionists in 
the western sense of the word. To them the war is 
recommended by precisely those feelings which ani- 
mated us when we fought for our colonies, — when we 
strove to put down American independence. Secession 
is rebellion against the Government: and is all the 
more bitter to the North because that rebellion broke 
out at the first moment of northem ascendancy. "We 
submitted," the North says, "to southem Presidents, 
and southem statesmen, and southem Councils, because 
we obeyed the vote of the people. But as to you — 
the voice of the people is nothing in your estimation ! 
At the first moment in which the populär vote places 
at Washington a President with northem feelings, you 
rebel. We submitted in your days; and by heaven, 
you shall submit in ours! We submitted loyally; 
through love of the law and the Constitution. You 
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have disregarded the law, and thrown over the Con- 
stitution. But you shall be made to submit, as a child 
is made to submit to its govemor." 

It must also be remembered that on commercial 
questions the North and the West are divided. The 
Morrill tariff is as odious to the West as it is to the 
South. The South and West are both agricultural 
productive regions, desirous of sending cotton and com 
to foreign countries and of receiving back foreign 
manufactures on the best terms. But the North is a 
manufacturing country. A poor manufacturing country 
as regards excellence of manufacture — and therefore 
the more anxious to foster its own growth by protective 
laws. The Morrill tariff is very injurious to the West, 
and is odious there. I might add that its foUy has 
already been so far recognized even in the North, as 
to make it very generally odious there also. 

So much I have said endeavouring to make it un- 
derstood how far the North and West were united in 
feeling against the South in the autumn of 1861, and 
how far there existed between them a diversity of 
interests. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

From Niagara to the Mississippi. 

From Niagara we went by the Canada Great 
Western Railway to Detroit, the big city of Michigan. 
It is an American institution that the States should 
have a commercial capital, or what I call their big 
city, as well as a political capital, which may as a 
riüe be called the State's central city. The object in 
choosing the political capital is average neamess of 
approach from the various confines of the State; but 
commerce submits to no such Procrustean laws in se- 
lecting her capitals, and consequently she has placed 
Detroit on the borders of Michigan, on the shore of 
the neck of water which joins Lake Huron to Lake 
Erie through which all the trade must flow which 
comes down from Lakes Michigan, Superior, and Hnron, 
on its way to the eastern States and to Europe. We 
had thought of going from Buffalo across Lake Erie to 
Detroit; but we found that the better class of steamers 
had been taken off the waters for the winter. And we 
also found that navigation among these lakes is a mis- 
take whenever the necessary joumey can be taken by 
railway. Their waters are by no means smooth; and 
then there is nothing to be seen. I do not know 
whether others may have a feeling, almost instinctive, 
that lake navigation must be pleasant, — that lakes 
must of necessity be beautiful. I have such a feeling; 
but not now so strongly as formerly. Such an ide^^ 
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should be kept for use in Europe, and never brought 
over to America with other travelling gear. The lakes 
in America are cold, cumbrous, uncouth, and uninter- 
esting; intended by nature for the conveyance of 
cereal produce, but not for the comfort of travelling 
men and women. So we gave up our plan of travers- 
ing the lake, and passing back into Canada by the 
Suspension bridge at Niagara, we reached the Detroit 
river at Windsor by the Great Western line, and passed 
thence by the ferry into the city of Detroit. 

In making this joumey at night we introduced 
ourselves to the thoroughly American institution of 
sleeping-cars; — that is, of cars in which beds are 
made up for travellers. The traveller may have a 
whole bed, or half a bed, or no bed at all as he 
pleases, paying a dollar or half a doUar extra should 
he choose the partial or füll fruition of a couch. I 
confess I have älways taken a delight in seeing these 
beds made up, and consider that the Operations of the 
change are generally as well executed as the manoeuvres 
of any pantomime at Drury Lane. The work is usually 
done by negroes or coloured men; and the domestic 
legroes of America are always light-handed and adroit. 
Fhe nature of an American car is no doubt known to 
ill men. It looks as far removed from all bedroom 
iccommodation, as the baker's barrow does from the 
Jteam-engine into which it is to be converted by harle- 
luin's wand. But the negro goes to work much more 
luietly than the harlequin, and for every four seats in 
;he railway car he builds up four beds, almost as 
][uickly as the hero of the pantomime goes through 
lis Performance. The great glory of the Americans is 
n their wondrous contrivances, — in their patent re- 
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niedies for the üsually troubloüs Operations of life. In 
their huge hoteis all the bell-ropes of each house ring 
on one bell only, but a patent indicator discloses a 
number, and the whereabouts of the ringer is shown. 
One fire heats every room, passage, hall, and cupboard, 
— and does it so effectually that the inhabitants are 
all but stifled. Soda-water bottles open themselves 
without any trouble of wire or strings. Men and wo- 
men go up and down stairs without motive power of 
their own. Hot and cold water are laid on to all the 
Chambers; — though it sometimes happens that the 
water from both taps is boiling, and that when once 
tumed on it cannot be turned off again by any human 
energy. Everything is done by a new and wonderful 
patent contrivance; and of all their wonderful con- 
trivances that of their railroad beds is by no means 
the least. For every four seats the negro builds up 
four beds, — that is, four half-beds or accommodation 
for four persons. Two are supposed to be below on 
the level of the ordinary four seats, and two up above 
on shelves which are let down from the roof. Mat- 
tresses slip out from one nook and pillows from an- 
other. Blankets are added, and the bed is ready. Any 
over particular individual — an islander, for instance, 
who hugs his chains — will generally prefer to pay 
the doUar for the double accommodation. Looking at 
the bed in the light of a bed, — taking as it were an 
abstract view of it, — or comparing it with some other 
bed or beds with which the occupant may have ac- 
quaintance, I cannot say that it is in all respects per- 
fect. But distances are long in America; and he who 
declines to travel by night will lose very much time. 
He who does so travel will find the railway bed a 
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great relief. I must confess that the feeling of dirt on 
the foUowing morning is rather oppressive. 

From Windsor on the Canada side we passed over 
to Detroit in the State of Michigan by a steam ferry. 
But fernes in England and fernes in America are very 
different Here on this Detroit ferry, some hundred of 
passengers who were going forward from the other 
side without delay, at once sat down to breakfast. I 
may as well explain the way in which disposition is 
made of one's luggage as one takes these long jour- 
neys. The traveller when he Starts has his baggage 
checked. He abandons his trunk — generally a box 
studded with nails, as long as a coffin and as high as 
a linen ehest, — and in retum for this he receives an 
iron ticket with a number on it. As he approaches the 
end of his first instalment of travel, and while the 
engine is still working its hardest, a man comes up to 
him, bearing with him suspended on a circular bar an 
infinite variety of other checks. The traveller confides 
to this man his wishes; and if he be going further 
without delay, surrenders his check and receives a 
counter-check in retum. Then while the train is still 
in motion, the new destiny of the trunk is imparted to 
it. But another man, with another set of checks, also 
comes the way, Walking leisurely through the train as 
he performs his work. This is the minister of the 
hotel-omnibus institution. His business is with those 
who do not travel beyond the next terminus. To him, 
if such be your intention, you make your confidence, 
giving up your tallies and taking other tallies, by way 
of receipt; and your luggage is afterwards found by 
you in the hall of your hotel. There is undoubtedly 
very much of comfort in this; and the mind of the 

11* 
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traveller is lost in amazement as he thinks of the fut 
efforts with which he would struggle to regain '. 
luggage were there no such arrangement. Enorme 
piles of boxes are disclosed on the platform at all 1 
larger stations, the numbers of which are roared fo: 
with quick voice by some two or three railway denizc 
at once. A modest English voyager with six or sev 
small packages, would stand no chance of getting ai 
thing if he were left to his own devices. As it h 
am bound to say that the thing is well done. I hc 
had my desk with all my money in it lost for a d 
and my black leather bag was on one occasion s< 
back over the line. They, however, were recove« 
and on the whole I feel grateful to the check syst« 
of the American railways. And then, too, one ne^ 
hears of extra luggage. Of weight they are quite 
gardless. On two or three occasions an overwrou^ 
official has muttered between his teeth that ten pa< 
ages were a great many, and that some of those "lij 
fixings" might have been made up into one. A 
when I came to understand that the number of ev< 
check was entered in a book, and re-entered at ev< 
change, I did whisper to my wife that she ought to 
without a bonnet-box. The ten, however, went on, a 
were always duly protected. I must add, howev 
that articles requiring tender treatment will sometin 
reappear a little the worse from the hardships of th 
journey. 

I have not much to say of Detroit; not much, tl 

is, beyond what I have to say of all the North. It 

a large well-built half-finished city, lying on a cc 

venient water way, and spreading itself out with p 

wi'ses of a wide and still wider prosperity. It 1: 
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about it perhaps as little of intrinsic interest as any of 
those large westem towns which I visited. It is not 
so pleasant as Milwaukee, nor so picturesque as St. 
Paul, nor so grand as Chicago, nor so civilized as 
Cleveland, nor so busy as Buffalo. Indeed Detroit is 
neither pleasant nor picturesque at all. I will not say 
that it is uncivilized, but it has a harsh, crude, unpre- 
possessing appearance. It has some 70,000 inhabitants, 
and good accommodation for shipping. It was doing 
an enormous business before the war began, and when 
these troublous times are over will no doubt again go 
ahead. I do not, however, think it well to recommend 
any Englishraan to make a special visit to Detroit, 
who may be wholly uncommercial in his views and 
travel in search of that which is either beautiful or 
interesting. 

From Detroit we continued our course westward 
across the State of Michigan through a country that 
was absolutely wild tili the railway pierced it. Very 
much of it is still absolutely wild. For miles upon 
miles the road passes the untouched forest, showing 
that even in Michigan the great work of civilization 
has hardly more than been commenced. As one thinks 
of the all but countless population which is before long 
to be fed from these regions, of the cities which will 
grow here, and of the amount of government which in 
due time will be required, one can hardly fail to feel 
that the division of the United States into separate na- 
tionalities is merely a part of the ordained work of 
creation, as arranged for the well-being of mankind. 
The States already boast of thirty millions of inhabi- 
tants, — not of unnoticed and unnoticeable beings, re- 
quiring little, knowing little, and doing little, such as 
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are the Eastern hordes which may be counted by tens 
of millions; but of men and women who talk loudly 
and are ambitious, who eat beef, who read and write, 
and understand the dignity of manhood. But these 
thirty millions are as nothing to the crowds which will 
grow sleek and talk loudly, and become aggressive on 
these wheat and meat producing levels. The country 
is as yet but touched by the pioneering hand of popu- 
lation. In the old countries agriculture, foUowing on 
the heels of pastoral patriarchal life, preceded the birth 
of cities. But in this young world the cities have come 
first. The new Jasons, blessed with the experience 
of the old world adventurers, have gone forth in search 
of their golden fleeces armed with all that the science 
and skill of the East had as yet produced, and in 
settling up their new Colchis have begun by the erec- 
tion of first-class hoteis and the fabrication of railroads. 
Let the old world bid them God speed in their work. 
Only it would be well if they could be brought to 
acknowledge from whence they have learned all that 
they know. 

Our route lay right across the State to a place 
called Grand Haven on Lake Michigan, from whence 
we were to take boat for Milwaukee, a town in Wis- 
consin on the opposite or western shore of the lake. 
Michigan is sometimes called the Peninsular State from 
the fact that the main part of its territory is surrounded 
by Lakes Michigan and Huron, by the little Lake St 
Clair, and by Lake Erie. It juts out to the northward 
from the main land of Indiana and Ohio, and is cir- 
cumnavigable on the east, north, and west. These 
particulars refer, however, to a part of the State only, 
for a portion of it lies on the other side of Lake Michi- 
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gan, between that and Lake Superior. I doubt whether 
any large Inland territory in the world is blessed with 
such facilities of water carriage. 

On arriving at Grand Haven we found that there 
had been a storm on the lake, and that the passengers 
from the trains of the preceding day were still remain- 
ing there, waiting to be carried over to Milwaukee. 
The water, however, — or the sea as they all call it, — 
was still very high, and the captain declared his in- 
tention of remaining there that night. Whereupon all 
our fellow-travellers huddled themselves into the great 
lake steam-boat, and proceeded to carry on life there 
as though they were quite at home. The men took 
themselves to the bar-room and smoked cigars and 
talked about the war with their feet upon the counter, 
and the women got themselves into rocking-chairs in 
the saloon and sat there listless and silent, but not 
more listless and silent than they usually are in the 
big drawing-rooms of the big hoteis. There was supper 
there, precisely at six o'clock, beefsteaks, and tea, 
and apple jam, and hot cakes, and light fixings, to 
all which luxuries an American deems himself entitled, 
let him have to seek his meal where he may. And I 
was soon informed with considerable energy, that let 
the boat be kept there as long as it might by stress 
of weather, the beefsteaks and apple jam, light fixings 
and heavy fixings, must be supplied at the cost of the 
owners of the ship. "Your first supper you pay for," 
my Informant told me, "because you eat that on your 
own account. What you consume after that comes of 
their doing, because they don't start; and if it's three 
meals a day for a week, it's their look out." It oc- 
curred to me that under such circumstances a caijtaux 
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would be very apt to sail either in foul weather or in 
fair. 

It was a bright moonlight night, moonlight such 
as we rarely have in England, and I started ofF by 
myself for a walk, that I might see of what natura 
were the environs of Grand Haven. A more melan- 
choly place I never beheld. The town of Grand Haven 
itself is placed on the opposite side of a creek, and 
was to be reached by a ferry. On our side, to which 
the railway came and from which the boat was to sail, 
there was nothing to be seen but sandhills which 
stretched away for miles along the shore of the lake. 
There were great sand mountains, and sand Valleys, 
on the surface of which were scattered the debris of dead 
trees, scattered logs white with age, and boughs half 
buried beneath the sand. Grand Haven itself is but a 
poor place, not having succeeded in catching much of 
the commerce which comes across the lake from Wis- 
consin, and which takes itself on eastwards by the 
railway. Altogether it is a dreary place, such as might 
break a man's heart, should he find that inexorable 
fate required him there to pitch his tent. 

On my retum I went down into the bar-room of 
the steamer, put my feet upon the counter, lit my 
cigar, and Struck into the debate then proceeding on 
the subject of the war. I was getting West, and General 
Fremont was the hero of the hour. "He's a frontier 
man, and that's what we want. I guess he'll about go 
through. Yes, sir." *^As for relieving General Fre- 
mont," — with the accent always strongly on the 
"mont," — "I guess you may as well talk of relieving 
the whole West. They won't meddle with Fre-mont 
They are beginning to know iu Washington what stuff 
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he's made of." "Why, sir; there are 50,000 men in 
these States who will follow Fre-mont, who would not 
stir a foot after any other man/' From which, and the 
like of it in many other places, I began to understand 
how difficult was the task which the statesmen in 
Washington had in hand. 

I received no pecuniary advantage whatever from 
that law as to the steam-boat meals which my new 
friend had revealed to me. For my one supper of 
course I paid, looking forward to any amount of 
subsequent gratuitous provisions. But in the course 
of the night the ship sailed, and we found ourselves 
at Milwaukee in time for breakfast on the foUowing 
moming. 

Milwaukee is a pleasant town, a very pleasant 
town, containing 45,000 inhabitants. How many 
of my readers can boast that they know anything 
of Milwaukee, or even have heard of it. To me 
its name was unknown until I saw it on huge rail- 
way placards stuck up in the smoking-rooms and 
lounging halls of all American hoteis. It is the big 
town of Wisconsin, whereas Madison is the capital. 
It Stands immediately on the westem shore of Lake 
Michigan, and is very pleasant. Why it should be so, 
and why Detroit should be the contrary, I can hardly 
teil; only I think that the same verdict would be 
given by any English tourist. It must be always 
bome in mind that 10,000 or 40,000 inhabitants 
in an American town, and especially in any new 
westem town, is a nuraber which means much more 
than would be implied by any similar number as to 
an old town in Europe. Such a population in Am 
consumes double the amount of beef which it would 
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England, wears double the amount of clothes, 
demands double as much of the comforts of life. 
census could be taken of the watches it would be fc 
I take it, that the American population possessed ar 
them nearly double as many as would the En§ 
and I fear also that it would be found that many 
of the Americans were readers and writers by 1: 
In any large town in England it is probable tl 
higher excellence of education would be found 
in Milwaukee, and also a style of life into which 
of refinement and more of luxury had found its 
But the general level of these things, of material 
intellectual well being — of beef, that is, and 
leaming — is no doubt infinitely higher in a 
American than in an old European town. Sucl 
animal as a beggar is as much unknown as a mast( 
Men out of work and in want are almost unkr 
I do not say that there are none of the hardships oi 
— and to them I will come by-and-by; but want i: 
known as a hardship in these towns, nor is that c 
ignorance in which so large a proportion of our 
populations is still steeped. And then the town of 4c 
inhabitants is spread over a surface which would si 
in England for a city of four times the size. 
towns in England, — and the towns, indeed, of Ei 
generally, — have been built as they have been wa 
No aspiring ambition as to hundreds of thousan« 
people warmed the bosoms of their first foun 
Two or three dozen men required habitations ir 
same locality, and clustered them together clc 
Many such have failed and died out of the wc 
notice. Others have thriven, and houses have 
packed on to houses tili London and Manch< 
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Dublin and Glasgow have been produced. Poor men 
have built, or have had built for them, wretched lanes; 
and rieh men have erected grand palaces. From the 
nature of their beginnings such has, of necessity, been 
the manner of their creation. But in America, and 
especially in Western America, there has been no such 
necessity and there is no such result. The founders 
of cities have had the experience of the world before 
them. They have known of sanitary laws as they 
began. That sewerage, and water, and gas, and good 
air would be needed for a thriving Community has 
been to them as much a matter of fact as are the well 
understood combinations between timber and nails, 
and bricks and mortar. They have known that water 
carriage is almost a necessity for commercial success, 
and have chosen their sites accordingly. Broad 
streets cost as little, while land by the foot is not as 
yet of value to be regarded, as those which are narrow; 
and therefore the sites of towns have been prepared 
with noble avenues, and imposing streets. A city at 
its commencement is laid out with an intention that 
it shall be populous. The houses are not all built all 
once, but there are the places allocated for them. 
The streets are not made, but there are the Spaces. 
Many an abortive attempt at municipal greatness has 
so been made and then all but abandoned. There 
are wretched villages with huge struggling parallel 
ways which will never grow into towns. They are the 
failures, — failures in which the pioneers of civilization, 
frontier men as they call themselves, have lost their 
tens of thousands of dollars. But when the success 
comes; when the happy hit has been made, and the 
ways of commerce have been truly foreseen with a ^ 
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cunning eye, then a great and prosperous city Springs 
up, ready made, as it were, from the earth. Such a 
town is Milwaukee, now containing 45,000 inhabit- 
ants, but with room apparently for double that 
number; with room for four times that number, were 
men packed as closely there as they are with us. 

In the principal business streets of all these towns 
one sees vast buildings. They are usually called 
blocks, and are often so denominated in large letters on 
their front, as Portland Block, Devereux Block, BueFs 
Block. Such a block may face to two, three, or even 
four streets, and, as I presume, has generally been a 
matter of one special speculation. It may be divided 
into separate houses, or kept for a single purpose, such 
as that of an hotel, or grouped into shops below, and 
into various sets of Chambers above. I have had 
occasion in various towns to mount the stairs within 
these blocks, and have generally found some portion 
of them vacant; — have sometimes found the greater 
portion of them vacant. Men build on an enormous 
Scale, three times, ten times as much as is wanted. 
The only measure of size^is an increase on what men 
have built before. Monroe P. Jones, the speculator, is 
very probably ruined, and then begins the world again, 
nothing daunted. But Jones's block remains, and gives 
to the city in its aggregate a certain amount of wealth. 
Or the block becomes at once of Service and finds 
tenants. In which case Jones probably sells it and 
immediately builds two others twice as big. That 
Monroe P. Jones will encounter ruin is almost a matter 
of course; but then Tae \^ ivotv^ 1\y^ worse for being 
ruined. It hardly makes \v\m utv\v^?^vJ - ^^ '^'^ '^^^^ 
of dollars with a terrible cove\.OM^xi^^v,\i>a.\.\Ä Ns. ^^^^-^ 
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in Order that he may speculate more widely. He would 
sooner have built Jones' tenth block, witii a prospect 
of completing a twentieth, than settle himself down at 
rest for life as the owner of a Chatsworth or a Wobum. 
As for bis children he has no desire of leaving them 
money. Let the girls marry. And for the boys, — 
for them it will be good to begin as he begun. If they 
cannot build blocks for themselves, let them eam their 
bread in the blocks of other men. So Monroe P. Jones, 
with his million of dollars accomplished, advances on 
to a new frontier, goes to work again on a new city, 
and loses it all. As an individual I diflfer very much 
from Monroe P. Jones. The first block accomplished, 
with an adequate rent accruing to me as the builder, 
1 fancy that I should never try a second. But Jones 
is undoubtedly the man for the West. It is that love 
of money to come, joined to a strong disregard for 
money made, which constitutes the vigorous frontier 
mind, the true pioneering Organization. Monroe P. 
Jones would be a great man to all posterity, if only he 
had a poet to sing of his valour. 

It may be imagined how large in proportion to its 
inhabitants will be a town which spreads itself in this 
way. There are great houses left mitenanted, and 
great gaps left unfiUed. But if the place be successful, 
— if it promise success, it will be seen at once that 
there is life all through it Omnibuses, or street cars 
working on rails run hither and thither. The shops 
that have been opened are well fiUed. The great 
hoteis are thronged. The quays are crowded with 
vessels, and a general feeling of progress pervades the .■ 
place. It is easy to perceive wliet\iet ot xio ^w ^ckä- ^ 
lican town is going ahead. The day^ o^ xsx^ N\i^ ^-^ 
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Milwaukee were days of civil war and national trouble 
but in spite of civil war and national trouble Milwau 
kee looked healthy. 

I have Said that there was but little poverty,-— 
little to be seen of real want in these thriving towns 
but that they who laboured in them had neverthelesi 
their own hardships. This is so. I would not havc 
any man believe that he can take himself to the Westerr 
States of America, — to those States of which I anr 
now speaking, — Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa 
or Illinois, and there by industry escape the ills tc 
which flesh is heir. The labouring Irish in thes( 
towns eat meat seven days a week, but I have mei 
many a labouring Irishman among them who hai 
wished himself back in his old cabin. Industry is i 
good thing, and there is no bread so sweet as tha 
which is eaten in the sweat of a man's brow; bu 
labour carried to excess wearies the mind as well ai 
body, and the sweat that is ever running makes th( 
bread bitter. There is, I think, no task-master ovei 
free labour so exacting as an American. He know! 
nothing of hours, and seems to have that idea of i 
man which a lady always has of a horse. He thinki 
that he will go for ever. I wish those masons in Lon 
don who strike for nine hours' work with ten hours 
pay could be driven to the labour market of Westen 
America for a spell. And moreover, which astonishec 
me, I have seen men driven and hurried, — as it wer< 
forced forward at their work, in a manner which to ar 
English workman would be intolerable. This surprisec 
me much, as it was at variance with our, — or per 
haps I should say with my, — preconceived ideas a! 
to American freedom. I had farvckd that an Americar 
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Citizen would not submit to be driven; — that the spirit 
of the country if not the spirit of the individual would 
have made it impossible. I thought that the shoe 
would have pinched quite on the other foot. But I 
found that such driving did exist; and American 
masters in the West with whom I had an opportunity 
of discussing the subject all admitted it. "Those men 
'11 never half move unless they're driven," a foreman 
Said to me once as we stood together over some twenty 
men who were at their work. "They kinder look for 
it, and don't well know how to get along when they 
miss it." It was not his business at this moment to 
drive; — nor was he driving. He was Standing at some 
littie distance from the scene with me, and speculating 
on the sight before him. I thought the men were 
working at their best; but their movements did not 
satisfy his practised eye, and he saw at a glance that 
there was no orie immediately over them. 

But there is worse even than this. Wages in these 
regions are what we should call high. An agricultural 
labourer will earn perhaps fifteen dollars a month and 
his board; and a town labourer will earn a dollar a 
day. A dollar may be taken as representing four 
Shillings, though it is in fact more. Food in these 
parts is much cheaper than in England, and therefore 
the wages must be considered as very good. In mak- 
ing, however, a just calculation it must be bome in 
mind that clothing is dearer than in England and that 
much more of it is necessary. The wages nevertheless 
are high, and will enable the labourer to save money, 
— if only he can get them paid. The complaint that 
wages are held back and not even ultimately paid is ^ 
very common. There is no fixed rule for satisfying sJjmM 
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such Claims once a week; and thus debts to laboitfers 
are contracted and when contracted are ignored. With 
US there is a feeling that it is pitiful, mean almost 
beyond expression, to wrong a labourer of bis hire. 
We have men who go in debt to tradesmen perhaps 
without a thought of paying them; but when we 
speak of such a one who has descended into the lowest 
mire of insolvency, we say that he has not paid his 
washerwoman. Out there in the West the washer- 
woman is as fair game as the tailor, the domestic ser- 
vant as the wine merchant If a man be honest he 
will not willingly take either goods or labour without 
payment; and it may be hard to prove that he who 
takes the latter is more dishonest than he who takes 
the former; but with us there is a prejudice in favoui 
of one's washerwoman by which the westem mind is 
not weakened. "They certainly have to be smart to 
get it," a gentleman said to me whom I taxed on the 
subject. "You see on the frontier a man is bound to 
be smart. If he ain't smart he'd better go back Eastj 
— perhaps as far as Europe. He'll do there." I had 
got my answer, and my friend had turned the question, 
But the fact was admitted by him as it had been by 
many others. 

Why this should be so, is a question, to answer 

which thoroughly would require a volume in itself. As 

to the driving, why should men submit to it, seeing 

that labour is abundant, and that in all newly settled 

countries the labourer is the true hero of the age? In 

answer to this is to be alleged the fact that hired 

labour is chiefly done by fresh comers, by Irish and 

Germans, who have not as ye\, 3Jäox^^ xJcv^m ^\s^ ^<^\ss: 

bination sufficient to piotect t\ie«v ix^m ^>\0^ m^-^ 
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The men over them are new as masters, — raasters 
who are rough themselves, who themselves have been 
roughly driven, and who have not leamed to be gra- 
cious to those below them. It is a part of their con- ' 
tract that very hard work shall be exacted; and the 
driving resolves itself into this, — that the master look- 
ing after his own interest is constantly accusing his 
labourer of a breach of his part of the contract. The 
men no doubt do become used to it, and slacken 
probably in their endeavours when the tongue of the 
master or foreman is not heard. But as to that matter 
of non-payment of wages, the men must live; and here 
as elsewhere the master who omits to pay once, will 
hardly find labourers in future. The matter would re- 
medy itself elsewhere, and does it not do so here? 
This of course is so, and it is not to be understood 
that labour as a rule is defrauded of its hire. But the 
relation of the master and the man admits of such 
fraud here much more frequently than in England: In 
England the labourer who did not get his wages on 
the Saturday could not go on for the next week. To 
him under such circumstances the world would be 
Coming to an end. But in the Western States, the 
labourer does not live so completely from band to 
mouth. He is rarely paid by the week, is accustomed 
to give some credit, and tili hard pressed by bad cir- 
cumstances generally has something by him. They do 
save money, and are thus fattened up to a State which 
admits of victimization. I cannot owe money to the 
little village cobbler who mends my shoes, because he 
demands and receives his payment when his \ob is 
done, But to my friend in Regent Street 1 eTAÄXi«^. xk?^ 
castojn on a different System; and wVveiv 1 xcv^^^e: ^^ 
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Start for continental life, I have with him a matter 
unsettled business to a considerable extent. The An 
rican labourer is in the condition of the Regent Stn 
boot-maker; — excepting in this respect, that he gi^ 
his credit under compulsion. "But does not the 1 
set him right? Is there no law against debtors?" T 
laws against debtors are piain enough as they i 
written down, but seem to be anything but piain wh 
called into action. They are perfectly understood, a 
Operations are carried on with the express purpose 
evading them. If you proceed against a man, you fi 
that his property is in the hands of some one el 
You work in fact for Jones who lives in the next str 
to you; but when you quarrel with Jones about y< 
wages, you find that according to law you have be 
working for Smith in another State. In all counti 
such dodges are probably practicable. But men will 
will not have recourse to such dodges according to 1 
light in which they are regarded by the commun 
In the Western States such dodges do not appear 
be regarded as disgraceful. "It behoves a frontier u 
to be smart, sir." 

Honesty is the best policy. That is a doctr 
which has been widely preached, and which has recc 
mended itself to many minds as being one of absol 
truth. It is not very ennobling in its sentiment, seei 
that it advocates a special virtue, not on the grou 
that that virtue is in itself a thing beautiful, but 
account of the immediate reward which will be its c( 
sequence. Smith is enjoined not to cheat Jones, 1 
cause he will, in the long run, make more money 
dealing with Jones on the Square. This is not tea< 
ing ofthe highest orderj bMl il is teaching well adapt 
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to human circumstances, and has obtained for itself a 
Wide credit. One is driven, however, to doubt whether 
even this teaching is not too high for the frontier man. 
Is it possible that a frontier man should be scrupulous 
and at the same time successful? Hitherto those who 
have allowed scruples to stand in their way have not 
succeeded; and they who have succeeded and made for 
themselves great names, — who have been the pioneers 
of civilization, — have not allowed ideas of exact honesty 
to stand in their way. From General Jason down to 
General Fremont there have been men of great aspira- 
tions but of slight scruples. They have been ambitious of 
power and desirous of progress, but somewhat regard- 
less how power and progress shall be attained. Clive 
and Warren Hastings were great frontier men, but we 
cannot imagine that they had ever realized the doctrine 
that honesty is the best policy. Cortez, and even 
Columbus, the prince of frontier men, are in the same 
category. The names of such heroes is legion. But 
with none of them has absolute honesty been a 
favourite virtue. "It behoves a frontier man to be 
smart, sir." Such, in that or other language, has 
been the prevailing idea. Such is the prevailing idea. 
And one feels driven to ask oneself whether such must 
not be the prevailing idea with those who leave the 
World and its rules behind them, and go forth with 
the resolve that the world and its rules shall follow 
them. 

Of filibustering, annexation, and polishing savages 
off the face of creation there has been a great deal, and 
who can deny that humanity has been the gainer? It 
seems to those who look widely back over history, that 
all such works have been carried ou m obedience to 
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God's laws. When Jacob by Rebecca's aid cheated his 
eider brother he was very smart; but we cannot but 
suppose that a better race was by this smartness put 
in possession of the patriarchal sceptre. Esau was 
polished off, and readers of Scripture wonder why 
heaven with its thunder did not open over the heads 
of Rebecca and her son. But Jacob with all his fraud 
was the chosen one. Perhaps the day may come when 
scrupulous honesty may be the best policy even on the 
frontier. I can only say that hitherto that day seems 
to be as distant as ever. I do not pretend to solve 
the problem, but simply record my opinion that undei 
circumstances as they still exist I should not willingly 
select a frontier life for my children. 

I have Said that all great frontier men have been 
unscrupulous. There is, however, an exception ir 
history which may perhaps serve to prove the rule 
The Puritans who colonized New England were frontiei 
men, and were, I think, in general scrupulously honest 
They had their faults. They were stern, austere men 
tyrannical at the backbone when power came in theii 
way, — as are all pioneers; — hard upon vices for which 
they who made the laws had themselves no minds; bul 
they were not dishonest. 

At Milwaukee I went up to see the Wisconsin 
volunteers, who were then encamped on open ground 
in the close vicinity of the town. Of Wisconsin I had 
heard before, — and have heard the same opinion re- 
peated since, — that it was more back ward in its volun- 
teering than its neighbour States in the West. Wis- 
consin has 760,000 inhabitants, and its tenth thousand 
of volunteers was not then made up; whereas Indiana 
with less than double its nuinb^T Yv.a.d already sent out 
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Ihirty-six thousand. Iowa, with a hundred thousand 
less of inhabitants, had then made up fifteen thousand. 
But nevertheless to me it seemed that Wisconsin was 
quite alive to its presumed duty in that respect. 
Wisconsin with its three quarters of a million of people 
is as large as England. Every acre of it raay be made 
productive, but as yet it is not half cleared. Of such 
a countiy its young men are its heart's blood. Ten 
thousand men fit to bear arms carried away from such 
a land to the horrors of civil war is a sight as füll 
of sadness as any on which the eye can rest. Ah 
me, when will they retum, and with what altered 
hopes! It is, I fear, easier to turn the sickle into the 
sword, than to recast the sword back again into the 
sickle ! 

We found a completed regiment at Wisconsin con- 
sisting entirely of Germans. A thousand Germ ans 
had been coUected in that State and brought together 
in one regiment, and I was informed by an officer on 
the ground that there are many Germans in sundry 
other of the Wisconsin regiments. It may be well to 
mention here that the number of Germans through all 
these westem States is very great. Their number and 
well-being were to me astonishing. That they form a 
great portion of the population of New York, making 
the German quarter of that city the third largest 
German town in the world, I have long known; but I 
had no previous idea of their expansion westward. 
In Detroit nearly every third shop bore a German 
name, and the same remark was to be made at Mil- 
waukee; — and on all hands I heard praises of their 
morals, of their thrift, and of their new patriotism. 
I was continually told how far they exceeded the Irish .Ja 
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settlers. To me in all parts of the world an Irishman 
is dear. When handled tenderly he becomes a crea- 
ture most loveable. But with all my judgment in the 
Irishman's favour, and with my prejudices leaning the 
same way, I feel myself bound to State what I heard 
and what I saw as to the Germans. 

But this regiment of Germans, and another not 
completed regiment, called from the State generally, 
were as yet without arms, accoutrements, or clothing. 
There was the raw material of the regiment, but there 
was nothing eise. Winter was Coming on, — winter in 
which the mercury is commonly 20 degrees below zero, 
— and the men were in tents with no provision against 
the cold. These tents held each two men, and were 
just large enough for two to lie. The canvas of which 
they were made seemed to me to be thin, but was I 
think always double. At this camp there was a house 
in which the men took their meals, but I visited other 
camps in which there was no such accommodation. I 
saw the German regiment called to its supper by tuck 
of drum, and the men marched in gallantly, armed 
each with a knife and spoon. I managed to make my 
way in at the door after them, and can testify to the 
excellence of the provisions of which their supper con- 
sisted. A poor diet never enters into any combination 
of circumstances contemplated by an American. Let 
him be where he will, animal food is, with him, the 
first necessary of life, and he is always provided ac- 
cordingly. As to those Wisconsin men whom I saw, 
it was probable that they might be marched oif, down 
south to Washington, or to the doubtful glories of the 
western campaign under Fremont before the winter 
commenced. The same might have been said of any 
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Special regiment. But taking the whole mass of men 
who were collected under canvas at the end of the 
autumn of 1861, and who were so collected without 
aims or military clothing, and without protection from 
the weather, it did seem that the task taken in hand 
by the Commissariat of the Northern army was one not 
devoid of difficulty. 

The view from Milwaukee over Lake Michigan is 

very pleasing. One looks upon a vast expanse of water 

to which the eye finds no bounds, and therefore there 

are none of the common attributes of lake beauty; but 

the colour of the lake is bright, and within a walk of 

the city the traveller comes to the bluffs or low round- 

topped hills from which he can look down upon the 

shores. These bluffs form the beauty of Wisconsin 

and Minnesota, and relieve the eye after the fiat level 

of Michigan. Round Detroit there is no rising ground, 

and therefore, perhaps, it is that Detroit is uninterest- 

ing. 

I have Said that those who are called on to labour 
in these States have their own hardships, and I have 
endeavoured to explain what are the sufferings to 
which the town labourer is subject. To escape from 
tliis is the labourer's great ambition, and his mode of 
doing so consists almost universally in the purchase of 
land. He saves up money in order that he may buy 
a section of an allotment, and thus become his own 
master. All his savings are made with a view to this 
independence. Seated on his own land he will have 
to work probably harder than ever, but he will work 
for himself. No taskmaster can then stand over him 
and wound his pride with harsh words. He will be 
his own master; will eat the food which he himself 
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has grown, and live in the cabin which bis own hands 
have built. This is the object of bis life; and to se- 
cure this position he is content to work late and early 
and to undergo the indignities of previous servitude. 
The Government price for land is about five Shillings 
an acre — one dollar and a quarter — and the settler 
may get it for this price if he be contented to take it 
not only untouched as regards Clearing, but also far 
removed from any completed road. The traffic in these 
lands has been the great speculating business of 
western men. Five or six years ago, when the rage 
for such purchases was at its height, land was becom- 
ing a scarce article in the market! Individuais or com- 
panies bought it up with the object of reselling it at a 
profit; and many no doubt did make money. Railway 
companies were, in fact, companies combined for the= 
purchase of land. They purchased land, looking tc 
increase the value of it five-fold by the opening of £■.- 
railroad. It may easily be understood that a railway <^ 
which could not be in itself remunerative, might ira. 
this way become a lucrative speculation. No settlex" 
could dare to place himself absolutely at a distanc^ 
from any thoroughfare. At first the margins of na- 
ture's highways, the navigable rivers and lakes, were 
cleared. But as the railway System grew and ex- 
panded itself, it became manifest that lands might be 
rendered quickly available which were not so circum- 
stanced by nature. A Company which had purchased 
an enormous territory from the United States Govern- 
ment at five Shillings an acre might well repay itself 
all the cost of a railway tYviou^ iVvat territory, even 
though the receipts of tiae laÄway ^ovi^^ ^'^ xsö xassvt 
than maintain the current e^pras^^. 1^. *V5> Sxv n^ws. ^^^ 
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that the thousands of miles of American rail-roads 
have been opened; and here again must be seen the 
immense advantages which the States as a new country 
have enjoyed. With us the purchase of valuable land 
for railways, together with the legal expenses which 
those compulsory purchases entailed, have been so 
great that with all our traffic railways are not remunera- 
tive. But in the States the railways have created the 
value of the land. The States have been able to begin 
at the right end, and to arrange that the districts 
which are benefited shall themselves pay for the benefit 
they receive. 

The Government price of land is 125 cents, or 
about five Shillings an acre; and even this need not be 
paid at once if the settler purchase directly from the 
Government. He must begin by making certain im- 
provements on the selected land, — Clearing and culti- 
vating some small portion, building a hut, and pro- 
bably sinking a well. \Vhen this has been done, — 
when he has thus given a pledge of his intentions by 
depositing on the land the value of a certain amount 
of labour, he cannot be removed. He cannot be 
removed for a term of years, and then if he pays the 
price of the land it becomes his own with an indefea- 
sible title. Many such Settlements are made on the 
purchase of Warrants for land. Soldiers retuming from 
the Mexican wars were donated with Warrants for 
land, — the amount being 160 acres, or the quarter 
of a section. The localities of such lands were not 
specified, but the privilege granted was that of occupy- 
ing any quarter-section not hitherto tenanted. It will 
ofcourse he understood that lands iscvoMxiöVj ^\\Äa^RÄ. 
would be tenanted. Those conügvxows Vö xi^^^'s. 
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were of course so occupied, seeing that the lines were 
not made tili the lands were in the hands of the 
companies. It may therefore be understood of what 
nature would be the traffic in these Warrants. The 
owner of a Single Warrant might find it of no value to 
him. To go back utterly into the woods, away from 
river or road, and there to commence with i6o acres 
of forest, or even of prairie, would be a hopeless task 
even to an American settler. Some mode of transport 
for his produce must be found before his produce 
would be of value, — before indeed he could find the 
means of living. But a Company buying up a large 
aggregate of such Warrants would possess the means of 
making such allotments valuable and of reselling them 
at greatly increased prices. 

The primary settler, therefore, — who, however, will 
not usually have been the primary owner, — goes to 
work upon his land amidst all the wildness of nature. 
He levels and bums the first trees, and raises his first 
crop of com amidst stumps still Standing four or five 
feet above the soil; but he does not do so tili some 
mode of conveyance has been found for him. So 
much I have said hoping to explain the mode in which 
the frontier speculator paves the way for the frontier 
agriculturist. But the permanent farmer very generally 
comes on the land as the third owner. The first settler 
is a rough fellow, and seems to be so wedded to his 
rough life that he leaves his land after his first wild 
work is done, and goes again further off to some un- 
touched allotment. He finds that he can seil his im- 
provements at a profitable rate and takes the price. 
He is a preparer of farms rather than a farmer. He 
has no lovQ for the soil whicb. his band has first tumed. 
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He regards it merely as an investment; and when things 

about him are beginning to wear an aspect of comfort, 

— when his property has become valuable, he sells it, 

packs up his wife and littie ones, and goes again into 

the woods. The westem American has no love for his 

own soll, or his own house. The matter with him is 

simply one of doUars. To keep a farm which he could 

seil at an advantage from any feeling of aflfection, — 

from what we should call an association of ideas, — 

would be to him as ridiculous as the keeping of a 

family pig would be in an English farmer's establish- 

ment. The pig is a part of the farmer's stock in trade, 

and must go the way of all pigs. And so is it with 

house and land in the life of the frontier man in the 

'Western States. 

But yet this man has his romance, his high poetic 
feeling, and above all his manly dignity. Visit him, 
and you will find him without coat or waistcoat, un- 
shom, in ragged blue trousers and old flannel shirt, 
too often bearing on his lantem jaws the signs of ague 
and sickness; but he will stand upright before you 
and speak to you with all the ease of a lettered gentle- 
man in his own library. All the odious incivility of 
the republican servant has been banished. He is his 
own master, Standing on his own threshold, and finds 
no need to assert his equality by rudeness. He is de- 
lighted to see you, and bids you sit down on his bat- 
tered bench without dreaming of any such apology as 
an English cottier offers to a Lady Bountiful when she 
calls. He has worked out his independence, and shows 
it in every easy movement of his body. He teils you 
of it unconsciously in every tone of his voice. You 
will always find in his cabin some newspaper, some 
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book, some token of advance in education. When he 
questions you about the old country he astonishes you 
by the extent of his knowledge. I defy you not tc 
feel that he is superior to the race from whence he has 
Sprung in England or in Ireland. To me I confess 
that the manHness of such a man is very charming. 
He is dirty and perhaps squaHd. His children are sick 
and he is without comforts. His wife is pale, and you 
think you see shortness of life written in the faces ol 
all the family. But over and above it all there is an 
independence which sits gracefully on their Shoulders, 
and teaches you at the first glance that the man has a 
right to assume himself to be your equal. It is foi 
this Position that the labourer works, bearing hard 
words and the indignity of tyranny, — sufTering also too 
often the dishonest ill-usage which his superior power 
enables the master to inflict. 

"I have lived very rough," I heard a poor woman 
say, whose husband had ill-used and deserted her. "I 
have known what it is to be hungry and cold, and to 
work hard tili my bones have ached. I only wish that 
I might have the same chance again. If I could have 
ten acres cleared two miles away from any living being, 
I could be happy with my children. I find a kind of com- 
fort when I am at work from daybreak to sundown and 
know that it is all my own." I believe that life in the 
backwoods has an allurement to those who have been 
used to it, that dwellers in cities can hardly comprehend. 

From Milwaukee we went across Wisconsin and 

reached the Mississippi at La Crosse. From hence, 

according to agreemenl, nv^ ^et^ \ö %t^.^ by steamer at 

once up the river. But wewete d^\^^^^ ^'I^?c^\v,"^05ä.^V'»^ 

pened to us before on "LaVemeVx^^xv^v^ii'^we^^'»^^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Upper Mississippi. 

It had been proraised to us that we should Start 
from La Crosse by the river steamer immediately on 
OUT arrival there; but on reaching La Crosse we found 
that the vessel destined to take us up the river had 
not yet come down. She was bringing a regiment from 
Minnesota, and under such circumstances some pardon 
might be extended to irregularities. This plea was 
made by one of the boat clerks in a very humble tone, 
and was fuUy accepted by us. The wonder was that 
at such a period all means of public conveyance were 
not put absolutely out of gear. One might surmise 
that when regiments were constantly being moved for 
the purposes of civil war, when the whole North had 
but the one object of coUecting together a sufficient 
number of men to crush the South, ordinary travelling 
for ordinary purposes would be difficult, slow, and 
subject to sudden stoppages. Such, however, was not 
the case either in the northem or westem States. The 
trains ran much as usual, and those connected with 
the boats and railways were just as anxious as ever to 
secure passengers. The boat clerk at La Crosse apo- 
logised amply for the delay, and we sat ourselves down 
with patience to await the arrival of the second Minne- 
sota regiment on its way to Washington. 

During the four hours that we -were Va^X. ^^\Nl\xs.'^ 
we were harboured on board a smaW ^Ve^m^x, ^.^A ^ 
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about eleven the terribly harsh whistle that is m 
by the Mississippi boats informed us that the regin 
was arriving. It came up to the quay in two steair 
750 being brought in that which was to take us b. 
and 250 in a smaller one. The moon was very bri 
and great flaming torches were lit on the vessel's s 
so that all the Operations of the men were visi 
The two steamers had run dose up, thrusting us a 
from the quay in their passage, but doing it so ge 
that we did not even feel the motion. These h 
boats — and their size may be understood from 
fact that one of them had just brought down 750 n 
— are moved so easily and so gently that they o 
gliding in among each other without hesitation 
without pause. On English waters we do not willii 
run ships against each other; and when we do so 
willingly, they bump and crush and crash upon € 
other, and timbers fly while men are swearing. 
here there was neither crashing nor swearing, and 
boats noiselessly pressed against each other as the 
they were cased in muslin and crinoline. 

I got out upon the quay and stood close by 
plank, watching each man as he left the vessel 
walked across towards the railway. Those who 
had previously seen in tents were not equipped, 
these men were in uniform and each bore his mus 
Taking them all together they were as fine a sei 
men as I ever saw collected. No man could doubi 
seeing them that they bore on their countenances 
signs of higher breeding and better education t 
would be Seen in a thousand men enlisted in EngL 
J öo not mean to argue from this that Americans 
better than English. 1 do iio\. m^aiv to argue 1 
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that they are even better educated. My assertion goes 
to show that the men generally were taken from a 
higher level in the Community than that which fiUs 
OUT own ranks. It was a matter of regret to me, here 
and on many subsequent occasions, to see men bound 
for three years to serve as common soldiers, who were 
so manifestly fitted for a better and more useful life. 
To me it is always a source of sorrow to see a man 
enlisted. I feel that the individual recruit is doing 
badly with himself — carrying himself and the strength 
and intelligence which belongs to him to a bad market. 
I know that there must be soldiers; but as to every 
separate soldier I regret that he should be one of them. 
And the higher is the class from which such soldiers 
are drawn, the greater the intelligence of the men so 
to be employed, the deeper with me is that feeling of 
regret. But this strikes one much less in an old coun- 
try than in a country that is new. In the old countries 
Population is thick, and food sometimes scarce. Men 
can be spared, and any employment may be service- 
able, even though that employment be in itself so un- 
productive as that of fighting battles or preparing for 
them. But in the western States of America every 
arm that can guide a plough is of incalculable value. 
Minnesota was admitted as a State about three years 
before this time, and its whole population is not much 
above 150,000. Of this number perhaps 40,000 may 
be working men. And now this infant State with its 
huge territory and scanty population is called upon to 
send its heart's blood out to the war. 

And it has sent its heart's best blood. Forth they 
came — fine, stalwart, well-grown fellows, looking ^^f 
my eye as though they had as yet but faintly rec(^^^ 
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nised the necessary severity of military discipline. To 
thera hitherto the war had seemed to be an arena on 
which each might do something for his country, which 
that country would recognise. To themselves as yet 
— and to me also — they were a band of heroes, to 
be reduced by the compressing power of military dis- 
cipline to the lower level, but more necessary position 
of a regiment of soldiers. Ah me! how terrible to 
them has been the breaking up of that delusion ! When 
a poor yokel in England is enlisted with a Shilling and 
a promise of unlimited beer and glory, one pities and 
if possible would save him. But with him the mode 
of life to which he goes may not be much inferior to 
that he leaves. It may be that for him soldiering is 
the best trade possible in his circumstances. It may 
keep him from the hen-roosts, and perhaps from his 
neighbours' pantries; and discipline may be good for 
him. Population is thick with us, and there are many 
whom it may be well to collect and make available 
under the strictest surveillance. But of these men 
whom I saw entering on their career upon the banks 
of the Mississippi, many were fathers of families, many 
were owners of lands, many were educated men ca- 
pable of high aspirations, — all were serviceable mem- 
bers of their State. There were probably there not 
three or four of whom it would be well that the State 
should be rid. As soldiers fit, or capable of being made 
fit for the duties they had undertaken, I could find but 
one fault with them. Their average age was too high. 
There were men among them with grizzled beards, 
and many who had couüled >iJavx\.^, \kvt^-five, and forty 
years. They had, IbeWeve, d^No^fc^i. ^^^sifi.^N^'s. ^^jt&cv 
a true spirit of patriotism, ^o dcwJöX. ^^c)^. V^ä. ^^\sä 
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ulterior hope as to himself,— as has every mortal pa- 
triot. Regulus when he returaed hopeless to Carthage, 
tnisted that some Horace would teil his story. Each 
of these men from Minnesota looked probably forward 
to his reward; but the reward desired was of a high 
dass. 

The first great misery to be endured by these 
regiments will be the military lesson of obedience 
whicb they must leam before they can be of any Ser- 
vice. It always seemed to me when I came near them 
that they had not as yet recognized the necessary 
austerity of an officer's duty. Their idea of a captain 
was the stage idea of a leader of dramatic banditti, a 
man to be foUowed and obeyed as a leader, but to be 
obeyed with that free and easy obedience which is 
accorded to the reigning chief of the forty thieves. 
"Wa'U, Captain," I have heard a private say to his 
ofiicer, as he sat on one seat in a railway-car with his 
feet upon the back of another. And the captain has 
looked as though he did not like it. The captain did 
not like it, but the poor private was being fast carried 
to that destiny which he would like still less. From 
the first I have had faith in the northern army; but 
firom the first I have feit that the sufFering to be en- 
dured by these free and independent volunteers would 
be very great. A man to be available as a private 
soldier must be compressed and belted in tili he be a 
machine. 

As soon as the men had left the vessel we walked 
over the side of it and took possession. "I am afraid 
your cabin won't be ready for a quarter of an hour," 
Said the clerk. "Such a body of ineii ^s» \3fta^ ^^ 
/eave some dirt after them." 1 assuied \vvkv cä <:ä\ä'^^ 
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that cur expectations under such circumstances wen 
very limited, and that I was fully aware that the boa 
and the boat's Company were taken up with matter 
of greater moment than the carriage of ordinär] 
passengers. But to this he demurred aUogethei 
**The regiments were very little to them, but occa 
sioned much trouble. Everything, however, shoulc 
be Square in fifteen minutes." At the expiration o 
the time named the key of our state-room was givei 
to US, and we found the appurtenances as clean a; 
though no soldier had ever put his foot upon th< 
vessel. 

From La Crosse to St. Paul, the distance up th( 
river is something over 200 miles, and from St. Pau 
down to Dubuque, in Iowa, to which we went on ou: 
retum, the distance is 450 miles. We were therefon 
for a considerable time on board these boats; more sc 
than such a joumey may generally make necessary, a? 
we were delayed at first by the soldiers, and after 
wards by accidents, such as the breaking of a paddle 
wheel, and other causes to which navigation on the 
Upper Mississippi seems to be liable. On the whole 
we slept on board four nights, and lived on board af 
many days. I cannot say that the life was comfort 
able, though I do not know that it could be madc 
more so by any care on the part of the boat-owners 
My first complaint would be against the great heat ol 
the cabins. The Americans as a rule live in an at- 
mosphere which is almost unbearable by an English- 
man. To this cause, I am convinced, is to be attri- 
buted their thin faces, their pale skins, their unener- 
getic temperament, — unenergetic as regards physical 
jnotlpn, — and their early old age. The [winters are 
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long and cold in America, and mechanical ingenuity 
is far extended. These two facts together have created 
a System of stoves, hot-air pipes, steam Chambers, and 
heating apparatus, so extensive that from autumn tili 
the end of spring all inhabited rooms are filled with 
the atmosphere of a hot oven. An Englishman fancies 
that he is to be baked, and for a while finds it almost 
impossible to exist in the air prepared for him. How 
the heat is engendered on board the river steamers I 
de not know, but it is engendered to so great a degree 
that the sitting-cabins are unendurable. The patient 
is therefore driven out at all hours into the outside 
balconies of the boat, or on to the top roof, — for it 
is a roof rather than a deck, — and there as he passes 
through the air at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
finds himself chilled to the very bones. That is my 
first complaint. But as the boats are made for Ameri- 
cans, and as Americans like hot air, I do not put it 
forward with any idea that a change ought to be 
effected. My second complaint is equally unreasonable, 
and is quite as incapable of a remedy as the first. 
Nine-tenths of the travellers carry children with them. 
They are not tourists engaged on pleasure excursions, 
but men and women intent on the business of life. 
They are moving up and down, looking for fortune, 
and in search of new homes. Of course they carry 
with them all their household gods. Do not let any 
critic say that I grudge these young travellers their 
right to locomotion. Neither their right to locomotion 
is grudged by me, nor any of those Privileges which 
are accorded in America to the rising generation. The 
habits of their country and the choice of their parents 
give to them füll dominion over all hours and over all 
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places, and it would ill become a foreigner to make 
such habits and such choice a ground of serious com- 
plaint. But nevertheless the uncontrolled energies of 
twenty children round one's legs do not convey com- 
fort or happiness, when the passing events are pro- 
ducing noise and storm rather than peace and sunshine. 
I must protest that American babies are an unhappy 
race. They eat and drink just as they please; Äey 
are never punished; they are never banished, snubbed, 
and kept in the back ground as children are kept with 
us; and yet they are wretched and uncomfortable. 
My heart has bled for them as I have heard them 
squalUng by the hour together in agonies of discontent 
and dyspepsia. Can it be, I wonder, that children are 
happier when they are made to obey Orders and are 
sent to bed at six o'clock, than when allowed to re- 
gulate their own conduct; that bread and milk is more 
favourable to laughter and soft childish ways than 
beefsteaks and pickles three times a day; that an oc- 
casional whipping, even, will conduce to rosy cheeks? 
It is an idea which I should never dare to broach to 
an American mother; but I must confess that after my 
travels on the westem continent my opinions have a 
tendency in that direction. Beefsteaks and pickles 
certainly produce smart little men and women. Let 
that be taken for granted. But rosy laughter and 
winning childish ways are, I fancy, the produce of 
bread and milk. But there was a third reason why 
travelHng on these boats was not as pleasant as I had 
expected. I could not get my fellow-travellers to talk 
to me. It must be understood that our fellow-travellers 
were not generally of thal das^ '??\Ädi^^^\!L^>^oKMö^ 
in our pride, designate as geaAeiöea ^w^ X^öcäs.« "X^we^ 
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were people, as I have said, in search of new homes 
and new fortunes. But I protest that as such they 
would have been in those parts much more agreeable 
as companions to me than any gentlemen or any ladies, 
if only they would have talked to me. I do not ac- 
cuse them of any incivility. If addressed, they an- 
swered me. If application was made by me for any 
special information, trouble was taken to give it me. 
But I found no aptitude, no wish for conversation; 
nay, even a disinclination to converse. In the western 
States I do not think that I was ever addressed first 
by an American sitting next to me at table. Indeed 
I never held any conversation at a public table in the 
West I have sat in the same room with men for 
hours, and have not had a word spoken to me. I have 
done my very best to break through this ice, and have 
always failed. A western American man is not a 
talking man. He will sit for hours over a stove with 
his cigar in his mouth, and his hat over his eyes, 
chewing the cud of reflection. A dozen will sit to- 
gether in the same way, and there shall not be a 
dozen words spoken between them in an hour. With 
the women one's chance of conversation is still worse. 
It seemed as though the cares of the world had been 
too much for them, and that all talking excepting as 
to business, — demands for instance on the servants 
for pickles for their children, — had gone by the 
board. They were generally hard, dry, and melancholy. 
I am speaking of course of aged females, — from five 
and twenty perhaps to thirty, who had long since given 
up the amusements and levities of life. I very soon 
abandoned any attempt at drawing a ^otöi Ixqtkv ^^'sr. 
anclent mothers of families; but nol VYv^ X^^'^ ^^^ ^ 
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ponder in my mind over the circumstances of 1 
lives. Had things gone with them so sadly, was 
struggle for independence so hard, that all the soft 
of existence had been trodden out of them? In 
eitles too it was much the same. It seemed to 
that a future mother of a family in those parts 
left all laughter behind her when she put out her fi 
for the wedding ring. 

For these reasons I must say that life on b- 
these steamboats was not as pleasant as I had h( 
to find it, but for our discomfort in this respect 
found great atonement in the scenery through w 
we passed. I protest that of all the river scenery 
I know, that of the Upper Mississippi is by fax 
finest and the most continued. One thinks of cc 
of the Rhine; but, according to my idea of beauty, 
Rhine is nothing to the Upper Mississippi. For r 
upon miles, for hundreds of miles, the course of 
river runs through low hills, which are there a 
bluffs. These bluffs rise in every imaginable f 
looking sometimes like large straggling unwi 
Castles, and then throwing themselves into slo 
lawns which Stretch back away from the river tili 
eye is lost in their twists and turnings. Lands 
beauty, as I take it, consists mainly in four attribi 
in water, in broken land, in scattered timber, — tir 
scattered as opposed to continuous forest timbc 
and in the accident of colour. In all these partici 
the banks of the Upper Mississippi can hardly 
beaten, There are no high mountains; but 
mountains themselves are ^aud laNJsv^x xlcvaxs. beau 
There are no high moMütams, >a>a\. \)ei^x^ V's. ^ '^n^sl^^ 
of hüls which group t\iem^eVNe"ä iox 
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^onotony. It is perhaps the ever-variegated forms 
i^f these bluffs which chiefly constitute the wonderful 
loveliness of this river. The idea constantiy occurs 
that some point on every hillside would form the most 
charming site ever yet chosen for a noble residence. I 
iave passed up and down rivers clothed to the edge 
with continuous forest. This at first is grand enough, 
but the eye and feeling soon become weary. Here 
the trees are scattered so that the eye passes through 
them, and ever and again a long lawn sweeps back 
into the country, and up the steep side of a hill, 
making the traveller long to stay there and linger 
through the oaks, and climb the bluffs, and lie about 
on the bold but easy summits. The boat, however, 
Stearns quickly up against the current, and the happy 
Valleys are left behind, one quickly after another. The 
river is very various in its breadth, and is constantiy 
divided by islands. It is never so broad that the 
beauty of the banks is lost in the distance or injured 
by it. It is rapid, but has not the beautifuUy bright 
colour of some European rivers, — of the Rhine for 
instance, and the Rhone. But what is wanting in the 
colour of the water is more than compensated by the 
wonderful hues and lustre of the shores. We visited 
the river in^ctober, and I must presume that they 
who seek it solely for the sake of scenery should go 
there in that month. It was not only that the foliage 
of the trees was bright with every imaginable colour, 
but that the grass was bronzed, and that the rocks 
were golden. And this beauty did not last only for a 
while and then cease. On the Rhine Ibfii^ äi^ Iq.\^1^ 

Spots and special morseis of sceuerj mX\i >«\v\Oö. '^CiCÄ. 

traveUer becomes duly enraptured- ^m\. oü xJcä^^^^^ 
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Mississippi there are no special morseis. The positkm 
of the sun in the heavens will, as it always does, makc 
much difference in the degree of beauty. The hour 
before and the half-hour after sunset are always the 
loveliest for such scenes. But of the shores themselves 
one may declare that they are lovely throughout thosc 
400 miles which run immediately south from St PauL 
About half-way between La Crosse and St Paul 
we came upon Lake Pepin, and continued our couise 
up the lake for perhaps fifty or sixty miles. This cx- 
panse of water is narrow for a lake, and by those who 
know the lower courses of great rivers, would haidly 
be dignified by that name. But, nevertheless, the 
breadth here lessens the beauty. There are the saxne 
blufTs, the same scattered woodlands, and the same 
colours. But they are either at a distance, or eise 
they are to be seen on one side only. The more that 
I See of the beauty of scenery, and the more I con- 
sider its elements, the stronger becomes my conviction 
that size has but little to do with it, and rather 
detracts from it than adds to it. Distance gives one 
of its greatest charms, but it does so by concealing 
rather than displaying an expanse of surface. The 
beauty of distance arises from the romance, — the 
feeling of mystery which it creates. It is like the 
beauty of woman which allures the more the more 
that it is veiled. But open, uncovered land and water, 
mountains which simply rise to great heights with 
long unbroken slopes, wide expanses of lake, and 
forests which are monotonous in their continued thick- 
Dess, are never lovely to me. A landscape should 

always be partly ve\\^d, ^ivd ^x^-^vj <^\^?j ValC its 

charms. 
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To my taste the finest Stretch of the river was that 
^mediately above Lake Pepin; but then, at this point, 
"^e had all the glory of the setting sun. It was like 
faiiy land, so bright were the golden hues, so fantastic 
>ere the shapes of the hüls, so broken and twisted 
the course of the waters! But the noisy steamer went 
groaning up the narrow passages with almost unabated 
speed, and left the fairy land behind all too quickly. 
Then the bell would ring for tea, and the children 
with the beefsteaks, the pickled onions, and the light 
fixings would all come over again. The care-laden 
mothers would tuck the bibs under the chins of their 
tyrant children, and some embryo Senator of four 
years cid would listen with concentrated attention, 
while the negro servant recapitulated to him the deli- 
cacies of the supper-table, in order that he might 
make his choice with due consideration. "Beefsteak," 
the embryo four-year old Senator would lisp, "and 
stewed potato, and buttered toast, and com cake, and 
coffee, — and — and — and — ; mother, mind you get me 
the pickles." 

St. Paul enjoys the double privilege of being the 
commercial and political capital of Minnesota. The 
same is the case with Boston in Massachusetts, but I 
do not remember another instance in which it is so. 
It is built on the eastem bank of the Mississippi, 
though the bulk of the State lies to the west of the 
river. It is noticeable as the spot up to which the 
river is navigable. Immediately above St. Paul there 
are narrow rapids up which no boat can pass. North 
of this, continuous navigation does not gp-, but from 
St. Paul down to New Orleans, and ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
Mexico, it is uninterrupted. The öSsXäxää \ö "t^x. 
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Louis in Missouri, a town built below the confluence 
of the three rivers, Mississippi, Missouri, and Illinois, 
is 900 miles; and then the navigable waters down to 
the gulf wash a southern country of still greater 
extent. No river on the face of the globe fonns a 
highway for the produce of so wide an extent of 
agricultural land. The Mississippi with its tributaries 
carried to market, before the war, the produce of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. This country is larger 
than England, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Belgium^ 
France, Germany and Spain together, and is un- 
doubtedly composed of much more fertile land. The 
States named comprise the great centre valley of the 
continent, and are the farming lands and garden 
ground of the westem world. He who has not seen 
com on the ground in Illinois or Minnesota, does not 
know to what extent the fertility of land may go, or 
how great may be the weight of cereal crops. And 
for all this the Mississippi was the high road to 
market. When the crop of 1861 was garnered this 
high road was stopped by the war. What suffering 
this entailed on the South, I will not here stop to say, 
but on the West the effect was terrible. Corn was in 
such plenty, Indian com that is or maize, that it was 
not worth the farmer's while to prepare it for market. 
When I was in Illinois the second quality of Indian 
com when shelled was not worth more than from eight 
to tan Cents a bushel. But the shelling and prepara- 
tjon are iaborious, and in some vös»\ä.\ycä.^ it was found 
better to bum it for fvieV Üiaxi Xö ^€^ \\,. ^^^^^siCxs^;^ 
the export of com from thLeN^e^x.,! m>ÄsX. 's.^:^ ^ «vsääös 
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Word Ol: two in the next chapter; but it seemed to be 
indispensable that I should point out here how great 
to the United States is the need of the Mississippi. 
Nor is it for com and wheat only that its waters are 
needed. Timber, lead, iron, coal, pork, all find, or 
should find, their exit to the world at large by this 
road. There are towns on it, and on its tributaries, 
already holding more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The number of Cincinnati ex- 
ceeds that, as also dogs the number of St. Louis. Under 
these circumstances it is not wonderful that the States 
should wish to keep in their own hands the navigation 
of this river. 

It is not wonderful. But it will not, I think, be 
admitted by the politicians of the world, that the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi need be closed against the 
West, even though the southem States should succeed 
in raising themselves to the power and dignity of a 
separate nationality. If the waters of the Danube be 
not open to Austria, it is through the fault of Austria. 
That the subject will be one of trouble no man can 
doubt; and of course it would be well for the North to 
avoid that, or any other trouble. In the meantime the 
importance of this right of way must be admitted; and 
it must be admitted also that whatever may be the 
ultimate resolve of the North, it will be very difficult 
to reconcile the West to a divided dominion of the 
Mississippi. 

St. Paul contains about fourteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, and, like all other American towns, is spread 
over a surface of ground adapted to llae ^.eco\>MSÄk^'a^JÄfö. 
of a very extended population. A.S \l \^ >üA\ä^ <^^ ^"^^ 
sj'de by the river, and on the othex \s^ X\ve \i\\Ä^ n^^äöcw 
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accompany the course of the river, the site is pretty, 
and almost romantic. Here also we found a great 
hotel — a huge Square building, such as we in England 
might perhaps place near to a railway terminus, in 
such a city as Glasgow or Manchester; but on which 
no living Englishman would expend his money in a 
town even five times as big again as St. Paul. Every- 
thing was sufficiently good, and much more than suffi- 
ciently plentiful. The whole thing went on exactly as 
hoteis do down in Massachusetts, or the State of New 
York. Look at the map, and see where St Paul is. 
Its distance from all known civilization, — all civiliza- 
tion that has succeeded in obtaining acquaintance with 
the World at large, is very great. Even American 
travellers do not go up there in great numbers, ex- 
cepting those who intend to settle there. A stray 
sportsman or two, American or English, as the case 
may be, makes his way into Minnesota for the sake of 
shooting, and pushes on up through St. Paul to the 
Red River. Some few adventurous spirits visit the 
Indian Settlements, and pass over into the unsettled 
regions of Dacotah and Washington territory. But 
there is no throng of travelling. Nevertheless, an hotel 
has been built there capable of holding three hundred 
guests, and other hoteis exist in the neighbourhood, 
one of which is even larger than that at St Paul. Who 
can come to them, and create even a hope that such 
an enterprise may be remunerative? In America it is 
seldom more than hope, for one always hears that 
such enterprises fail. 

When I was there the war was in band, and it 

was hardly to be expected that any hotel should 

succeed. The landloid toVd m^ \ka.t he held it at the 
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present time for a very low rent, and that he could 
just manage to keep it open without loss. The war 
which hindered people from travelling, and in that 
way injured the innkeepers, also hindered people from 
house-keeping, and reduced them to the necessity of 
boarding out, — by which the innkeepers were, of course, 
benefited. At St. Paul I found that the majority of the 
guests were inhabitants of the town, boarding at the 
hotel, and thus dispensing with the cares of a separate 
establishment. I do not know what was charged for 
such accommodation at St. Paul, but I have come 
across large houses at which a single man could get 
all that he required for a dollar a day. Now Ameri- 
cans are great consumers, especially at hoteis, and all 
that a man requires includes three hot meals with a 
choice from about two dozen dishes at each. 

From St. Paul there are two waterfalls to be seen, 
which we, of course, visited. We crossed the river 
at Fort Snelling, a ricketty, ill-conditioned building, 
Standing at the confluence of the Minnesota and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, built there to repress the Indians. It 
is, I take it, very necessary, especially at the present 
moment, as the Indians seem to require repressing. 
They have learned that the attention of the federal 
govemment has been called to the war, and have be- 
come bold in consequence. When I was at St. Paul I 
heard of a party of Englishmen who had been robbed 
of everything they possessed, and was informed that 
the farmers in the distant parts of the State were by 
no means secure. The Indians are more to be pitied 
than the farmers. They are tuming against enemies 
who will neither forgive nor forget any injuries done. 
When the war is over they will be improved, and 
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polished, and annexed, tili no Indian will hold an acre 
of land in Minnesota. At present Fort Snelling is the 
nucleus of a recruiting camp. On the point between 
the bluffs of the two rivers there is a piain, immediately 
in front of the fort, and there we saw the newly-joined 
Minnesota recruits going through their first military 
exercises. They were in detachments of twenties and 
were rüde enough at their goose step. The matter 
which Struck me most in looking at them was the 
difference of condition which I observed in the men. 
There were the country lads, fresh from the farms, 
such as we see foUowing the recruiting Sergeant through 
English towns; but there were also men in black coats 
and black trousers, with thin boots, and trimmed 
beards, — beards which had been trimmed tili very 
lately; and some of them with beards which showed 
that they were no longer young. It was inexpressibly 
melancholy to see such men as these twisting and 
tuming about at the corporaFs word, each handling 
some stick in his band in lieu of weapon. Of course 
they were more awkward than the boys, even though 
they were twice more assiduous in their efforts. Of 
course they were sad, and wretched. I saw men there 
that were very wretched, — all but heart-broken, if 
one might judge from their faces. They should not 
have been there handling sticks, and moving their un- 
accustomed legs in cramped paces. They were as 
razors, for which no better purpose could be found 
than the cutting of blocks. When such attempts are 
made the block is not cut, but the razor is spoilt. 
Most unfit for the commencement of a soldier's life 
were some that I saw there, but I do not doubt 
that they had been attracted to the work by the one 
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idea of doing something for their country in ils 
trouble. 

From Fort Snelling we went on to the Falls of 

Minnehaha. Minnehaha, laughing water. Such I be- 

lieve is the interpretation. The name in this case is 

more imposing than the fall. It is a pretty little cas- 

cade, and might do for a picnic in fine weather, but it 

is not a waterfall of which a man can make much 

when found so far away from home. Going on from 

Minnehaha we came to Minneapolis, at which place 

there is a fine Suspension bridge across the river, just 

above the falls of St. Anthony and leading to the 

town of that name. Till I got there I could hardly 

believe that in these days there should be a living 

village called Minneapolis by living men. I presume I 

should describe it as a town, for it has a municipality, 

and a post-office, and, of course, a large hotel. The 

interest of the place however is in the saw-mills. On 

the opposite side of the water, at St. Anthony, is an- 

other very large hotel, — and also a smaller one. The 

smaller one may be about the size of the first-class 

hoteis at Cheltenham or Leamington. They were both 

closed, and there seemed to be but little prospect that 

either would be opened tili the war should be over. 

The saw-mills, however, were at füll work, and to ray 

eyes were extremely picturesque. I had been told that 

the beauty of the falls had been destroyed by the mills. 

Indeed all who had spoken to me about St. Anthony 

had Said so. But I did not agree with them. Here, 

as at Ottawa, the charm in fact consists, not in an un- 

interrupted shoot of water, but in a succession of rapids 

over a bed of broken rocks. Among these rocks logs of 

loose timber are caught, which have escaped from their 
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proper courses, and here they lie, heaped up in some 
places, and constxucting themselves into bridges in 
others, tili the freshets of the spring carry them ofF. 
The timber is generally brought down in logs to St. 
Anthony, is sawn there, and then sent down the Mis- 
sissippi in large rafts. These rafts on other rivers are 
I think generally made of unsawn timber. Such logs 
as have escaped in the manner above described are 
recognized on their passage down the river by their 
marks, and are made up separately, the original owners 
receiving the value, — or not receiving it as the case 
may be. "There is quite a trade going on with the 
loose lumber," my informant told me. And from his 
tone I was led to suppose that he regarded the trade 
as sufficiently lucrative if not peculiarly honest. 

There is very much in the mode of life adopted by 
the settlers in these regions which creates admiration. 
The people are all intelligent. They are energetic and 
speculative, conceiving grand ideas, and carrying them 
out almost with the rapidity of magic. A Suspension 
bridge half a mile long is erected, while in England 
we should be fastening together a few planks for a 
foot passage. Progress, mental as well as material, is 
the demand of the people generally. Everybody 
understands everything, and everybody intends sooner 
or later to do everything. All this is very grand; — 
but then there is a terrible drawback. One hears on 
every side of intelligence, but one hears also on every 
side of dishonesty. Talk to whom you will, of whom 
you will, and you will hear some tale of successful or 
unsuccessful swindling. It seems to be the recognized 
rule of commerce in the Far West that men shall go 
into the world's markets prepared to cheat and to be 
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cheated. It may be said that as long as lliis is ac- 
knowledged and understood on all sides, no härm will 
be done. It is equally fair for all. When I was a 
child there used to be certain games at which it was 
agreed in beginning either that there should be cheat- 
ing or that there should not. It may be said that out 
there in the westem States, men agree to play the 
cheating game; and that the cheating game has more 
of interest in it than the other. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they who agree to play this game on a large 
Scale, do not keep Outsiders altogether out of the play- 
ground. Indeed Outsiders become very welcome to 
them; — and then it is not pleasant to hear the tone 
in which such Outsiders speak of the peculiarities of 
the sport to which they have been introduced. When 
a beginner in trade finds himself furnished with a 
barrel of wooden nutmegs, the joke is not so good to 
him as to the experienced merchant who supplies him. 
This dealing in wooden nutmegs, this selling of things 
which do not exist, and buying of goods for which no 
price is ever to be given, is an institution which is 
much honoured in the West We call it swindling; — 
and so do they. But it seemed to me that in the 
westem States the word hardly seemed to leave the 
same impress on the mind that it does elsewhere. 

On our retum down the river we passed La Crosse, 
at which we had embarked, and went down as far as 
Dubuque in Iowa. On our way down we came to 
grief and broke one of our paddle-wheels to pieces. 
We had no special accident. We Struck against 
nothing above or below water. But the wheel went 
to pieces, and we lay-to on the river side for the greater 
part of a day while the necessary repairs were being 

North America. I. \\ 
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made. Delay in travelling is usually an annoyance, 
because it causes the unsettlement of a settled purpose. 
But the loss of the day did us no härm, and our acci- 
dent had happened at a very pretty spot. I climbed 
up to the top of the nearest bluff, and walked back 
tili I came to the open country, and also went up and 
down the river banks, visiting the cabins of two 
settlers who live there by supplying wood to the river 
steamers. One of these was close to the spot at which 
we were lying; and yet though most of our passengers 
came on shore, I was the only one who spoke to the 
inmates of the cabin. These people must live there 
almost in desolation from one year's end to another. 
Once in a fortnight or so they go up to a market town 
in their small boats, but beyond that they can have 
little intercourse with their fellow-creatures. Neverthe- 
less none of these dwellers by the river side came out 
to speak to the men and women who were lounging 
about from eleven in the morning tili four in the after- 
noon; nor did one of the passengers except myself 
knock at the door or enter the cabin, or exchange a 
word with those who lived there. 

I spoke to the master of the house, whom I met 
outside, and he at once asked me to come in and sit 
down. I found his father there and his mother, his 
wife, his brother, and two young children. The wife, 
who was cooking, was a very pretty, pale young 
woman, who, however, could have circulated round 
her stove more conveniently had her crinoline been of 
less dimensions. She bade me welcome very prettily, 
and went on with her cooking, talking the while, as 
though she were in the habit of entertaining guests 
in that way daily. The old woman sat in a comer 
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knitting — as cid women always do. The cid man 
lounged with a grandchild on his knee, and the master 
of the house threw himself on the floor while the other 
child crawled over him. There was no stiffness or un- 
easiness in their manners, nor was there anything ap- 
proaching to that republican roughness which so often 
operates upon a poof , well-intending Englishman like 
a slap on the cheek. I sat there for about an hour, 
and when I had discussed with them English politics 
and the bearing of English politics upon the Ameri- 
can war, they told me of their own affairs. Food was 
very plenty, but life was very hard. Take the year 
through each man could not eam above half a doUar a 
day by cutting wood. This, however, they owned, did 
not take up all their time. Working on favourable 
wood on favourable days they could each earn two 
doUars a day; but these favourable circumstances did 
not come together very often. They did not deal with 
the boats themselves, and the profits were eaten up by 
the middleman. He, the middleman, had a good thing 
of it, because he could cheat the captains of the boats 
in the measurement of the wood. The chopper was 
obliged to supply a genuine cord of logs, — true mea- 
sure. But the man wno took it off in the bärge to the 
steamer could so pack it that fifteen true cords would 
make twenty-two false cords. "It cuts up into a fine 
trade, you see, sir," said the young man, as he stroked 
back the little girFs hair from her forehead. "But the 
captains of course must find it out," said I. This he 
acknowledged, but argued that the captains on this ac- 
count insisted on buying the wood so much cheaper, 
and that the loss all came upon the chopper. I tried to 
teach him that the remedy lay in his own hands, and 
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the three men listened to me quite patieiitly while 
explained to them how they should carry on their oi 
txade. But the young faÜier had the last word. 
guess we don't get above the fifty cents a day a 
way." He knew at least where the shoe pinched hi 
He was a handsome, manly, noble-looking fellow, t 
and thin, with black hair and bright eyes. But he h 
the hollow look about his jaws, and so had his wife, a: 
so had his brother. They all owned to fever and agi 
They had a touch of it most years, and sometinc 
pretty sharply. "It was a coarse place to live ii 
the old woman said, "but there was no one to medc 
with them, and she guessed that it suited." They h 
books and newspapers, tidy delf, and clean glass up 
their shelves, and undoubtedly provisions in plen 
Whether fever and ague yearly, and cords of wo 
stretched from fifteen to twenty-two are more than 
set-off for these good things, I will leave every one 
decide according to his own taste. 

In another cabin I found women and children on 
and one of the children was in the last stage of illne 
But nevertheless the woman of the house seemed gl 
to see me, and talked cheerfully as long as I wou 
remain. She inquired what had happened to t 
vessel, but it had never occurred to her to go out ai 
see. Her cabin was neat and well furnished, a: 
there also I saw newspapers and Harper's everlasti 
magazine. She said it was a coarse, desolate place 
living, but that she could raise almost anything in 1 
garden. 

I could not then understand, nor can I now und 
stand, why none of the numerous passengers out 
tbe boat should have entered those cabins except n 
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Seif; and why the inmates of the cabins should not 

Äave come out to speak to any one. Had they been 

surly, morose people, made silent by the specialties of 

their life, it would have been explicable; but they were 

delighted to talk and to listen. The fact, I take it, 

is, that the people are all harsh to each other. They do 

not care to go out of their way to speak to any one 

"unless something is to be gained. They say that two 

Englishmen meeting in the desert would not speak 

unless they were introduced. The further I travel, 

the less true do I find this of Englishmen, and the 

more true of other people. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ceres Americana. 

We stopped at the Julien House, Dubuque. Dubuque 
is a city in Iowa on the westem shore of the Mississippi, 
and as the names both of the town and of the hotd 
sounded French in my ears, I asked for an explanatioo. 
I was then told that Julien Dubuque, a Canadian 
Frenchman, had been buried on one of the blufis of 
the river within the precincts of the present town, that 
he had been the first white settler in Iowa, and had 
been the only man who had ever prevailed upon the 
Indians to work. Among them he had become a great 
"Medicine," and seems fbr a while to have had absolute 
power over them. He died I think in 1800, and was 
buried on one of the hills over the river: "He was a 
bold bad man," my informant told me, "and com- 
mitted every sin under heaven. But he made the In- 
dians work." 

Lead mines are the glory of Dubuque, and veiy 
large sums of money have been made from them. I 
was taken out to see one of them, and to go down it; 
but we found, not altogether to my sorrow, that the 
works had been stopped on account of the water. No 
effort has been made in any of these mines to subdue 
the water, nor has steam been applied to the working 
of them. The lodes have been so rieh with lead that 
the speculators have "beeti eoüVtiÄ. \ö v^J^ä ^nä. ^^ä. metal 
that was easily reacYved, 2cad \o %^ <^^ '^!ö. ^-«ösl ^ 
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fresh ground when disturbed by water. "And are 
wages here paid pretty punctually?" I asked. "Well; 
a man has to be smart, you know." And then my 
friend went on to acknowledge that it would be better 
for the country if smartness were not so essential. 

Iowa has a population of 674,000 souls, and in 
October 1861 had already mustered eighteen regiments 
of 1000 men each. Such a population would give 
probably 170,000 men capable of bearing arms, and 
therefore the number of soldiers sent had already 
amounted to more than a decimation of the available 
strength of the State. When we were at Dubuque 
nothing was talked of but the army. It seemed that 
mines, coal-pits, and corn-fields, were all of no account 
in comparison with the war. How many regiments 
could be squeezed out of the State, was the one ques- 
tion which fiUed all minds; and the general desire was 
that such regiments should be sent to the Western 
army, to swell the triumph which was still expected 
for General Fremont, and to assist in sweeping slavery 
out into the Gulf of Mexico. The patriotism of the 
West has been quite as keen as that of the North, and 
has produced results as memorable; but it has Sprung 
from a different source, and been conducted and 
animated by a different sentiment. National greatness 
and Support of the law have been the ideas of the 
North; national greatness and abolition of slavery have 
been those of the West. How they are to agree as to 
terms when between them they have crushed the South, 
— that is the difficulty. 

At Dubuque in Iowa, I ate the best ap^le t\val^ 
ever encountered. I make that staXemeaV m^ ^^^ 
paipose of doing justice to the Amencatv^ ox^. ^ xa.-aNN»' 
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which is to them one of considerable importanc 
Americans as a rule do not believe in English apple 
They declare that there are none, and receive accoun 
of Devonshire eider with manifest incredulity. "Bi 
at any rate there are no apples in England equal 1 
OUTS." That is an assertion to which an Englishms 
is called upon to give an absolute assent; and I heret 
give it. Apples so excellent as some which we: 
given to us at Dubuque, I have never eaten : 
England. There is a great jealousy respecting all tl 
fruits of the earth. "Your peaches are fine to look at 
was Said to nie, "but they have no flavour." Th 
was the assertion of a lady, and I made no answc 
My idea had been that American peaches had i 
flavour; that French peaches had none; that those 
Italy had none; that little as there might be of whi< 
England could boast with tnith, she might at any ra 
boast of her peaches without fear of contradictio 
Indeed my idea had been that good peaches were 
be got in England only. I am beginning to dou 
whether my belief on the matter has not been tl 
product of insular ignorance, and idolatrous se 
worship. It may be that a peach should be a com" 
nation of an apple and a turnip. "My great objecto 
to your country, sir," said another, "is that you hs 
got no vegetables." Had he told me that we had 
no seaboard, or no coals, he would not have surpris 
me more. No vegetables in England! I could j 
restrain myself altogether, and replied by a confessi 
"that we *raised' no squash." Squash is the pulp 
the pumpkin, and is much used in the States, both a 
a, vegetable and for pies. No vegetables in England 
Did my surprise arise fiom Wv^ m^vX^x \^orance anc 
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idolatrous self-worship of a Britisher, or was my 

American friend labouring under a delusion? Is 

Covent Garden well supplied with vegetables, or is it 

not? Do we cultivate our kitchen gardens with success, 

Or am I under a delusion on that subject? Do I dream, 

or is it true that out of my own little patches at home 

I have enough for all domestic purposes of peas, beans, 

brocoli, cauliflower, celery, beetroot, onions, carrots, 

parsnips, tumips, seakale, asparagus, french beans, 

artichokes, vegetable marrow, cucumber, tomatoes, en- 

dive, lettuce, as well as herbs of many kinds, cabbages 

throughout the year, and potatoes? No vegetables! 

Had the gentleman told me that England did not suit 

him because we had nothing but vegetables, I should 

have been less surprised. 

From Dubuque, on the westem shore of the river, 
we passed over to Dunleath in Illinois, and went on 
from thence by railway to Dixon. I was induced to 
Visit this not very flourishing town by a desire to see 
the roUing prairie of Illinois, and to leam by eye- 
sight something of the crops of com or Indian maize 
which are produced upon the land. Had that gen- 
tleman told me that we knew nothing of producing 
corn in England he would have been nearer the mark; 
for of com in the profusion in which it is grown 
here we do not know much. Better land than the 
prairies of Illinois for cereal crops the world's surface 
probably cannot show. And here there has been no 
necessity for the long previous labour of banishing the 
forest. Enormous prairies Stretch across the State, 
into which the plough can be put at once. The earth 
is rieh with the Vegetation of Öiousands of years, and 
the farmer's retum is given to him without delay. The 
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land bursts with its own produce, and the plenty is sudi 
that it creates wasteful carelessness in the gathering 
of the crop. It is not worth a man's while to handle 
less than large quantities. Up in Minnesota I had 
been grieved by tiie loose manner in which wheat was 
treated. I have seen bags of it upset, and left upon 
the ground. The labour of collecting it was more 
than it was worth. There wheat is the chief crop, 
and as the lands become cleared and cultivation spreads 
itself, the amount Coming down the Mississippi will 
be increased almost to infinity. The price of wheat 
in Europe will soon depend, not upon the value of the 
wheat in the country which grows it, but on the 
power and cheapness of the modes which may exist 
for transporting it. I have not been able to obtain the 
exact prices with reference to the carriage of wheat 
from St. Paul, the capital of Minnesota, to Liverpool, 
but I have done so as regards Indian com from the 
State of Illinois. The following Statement will show 
what Proportion the value of the article at the place of 
its growth bears to the cost of the carriage; and it 
shows also how enormous an effect on the price of 
com in England would follow any serious decrease in 
the cost of carriage. 

A Bushel of Indian com at Bloomington 

in Illinois cost in October, 1 86 1 . . lo cents. 

Freight to Chicago lo „ 

Storeage 2 „ 

Freight from Chicago to Buffalo . . 22 „ 

Elevating, and canal freight to New York 19 „ 

Transfer in New York and insurance . 3 „ 

Ocean freight 2^ ^ 

Costof abushelof lnd\aTvcotTVÄX.\Aver^oc\ '^^ cfcx*&. 
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Thus com which in Liverpool costs 3^. 10^., has 

been sold by the farmer who produced it for 5^.! It is 

probable that no great reduction can be expected in the 

cost of ocean transit; but it will be seen by the above 

figures that out of the Liverpool price of ^s. 10 d. or 

89 Cents, considerably more than half is paid for car- 

riage across the United States. All or nearly all this 

transit is. by water, and there can, I think, be no doubt 

but that a few years will see it reduced by fifty per 

Cent In October last the Mississippi was closed, the 

railways had not rolling stock sufficient for their work, 

the crops of the two last years had been excessive, and 

there existed the necessity of sending out the corn be- 

fore the internal navigation had been closed by frost. 

The parties who had the transit in their hands put 

their heads together and were able to dem and any 

prices that they pleased. It will be seen that the cost 

of carrying a bushel of corn from Chicago to Buffalo, 

by the lakes, was within one cent of the cost of bring- 

itig it from New York to Liverpool. These temporary 

Causes for high prices of transit will cease, a more 

Perfect System of competition between the railways and 

the water transit will be organized, and the result must 

^ecessarily be both an increase of price to the producer 

a.nd a decrease of price to the consumer. It certainly 

seems that the produce of cereal crops in the Valleys 

!of the Mississippi and its tributaries, increases at a 

faster rate than population increases. Wheat and corn 

are sown by the thousand acres in a piece. I heard 

of one farmer who had 10,000 acres of corn. Thirty 

years ago grain and flour were sent westward out of 

the State of New York to supply the wants of those 

who had emigrated into the prairies, and now we find 
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that it will be the destiny of those prairies to feed 
universe. Chicago is the main point of exporta 
north- westward from Illinois, and at the present 1 
sends out from its granaries more cereal produce 1 
any other town in the world. The bulk of this pa 
in the shape of grain or flour, from Chicago to Buf 
which latter place is as it were a gateway leading i 
the lakes or big waters to the canals or small wa 
I give below the amount of grain and flour in bus 
received into Buffalo for transit in the month of Oct< 
during four consecutive years. 

October, 1858 . . . 4>429,055 busheis 

« 1859 . . . 5,523,448 » 

„ 1860 . . . 6,500,864 „ 

„ 1861 . . . 12,483,797 „ 

In 1860, from the opening to the close of na^ 
tion, 30,837,632 busheis of grain and flour pa 
through Buffalo. In 1861 the amount received u 
the 3 ist of October, was 51,969,142 busheis. As 
navigation would be closed during the month 
November, the above figures may be taken as r€ 
senting not quite the whole amount transported for 
year. It may be presumed the 52,000,000 of bus! 
as quoted above, will swell itself to 60,000,000. I 
fess that to my own mind Statistical amounts do 
bring home any enduring idea. Fifl;y million bus 
of com and flour simply seems to mean a great < 
It is a powerful form of Superlative, and soon vani 
away, as do other superlatives in this age of st 
words. I was at Chicago and at Buffalo in Oct 
1861. I went down to the granaries, and climbec 
into the elevators. I saw the wheat running in ri 
from one vessel into atvotYiei, 2cwd from the raili 
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yans up into the huge bins on the top Stores of the 
warehouses; — for these rivers of food run up hill as 
easily as they do down. I saw the com measured by 
the forty bushel measure with as much ease as we 
measure an ounce of cheese, and with greater rapidity. 
I ascertained that the work went on, week day and 
Sunday, day and night incessantly; rivers of wheat 
and rivers of maize ever running. I saw the men 
bathed in com as they distributed it in its flow. I saw 
bins by the score laden with wheat, in each of which 
bins there was space for a comfortable residence. I 
breathed the flour, and drank the flour, and feit my- 
self to be enveloped in a world of breadstuff". And then 
I believed, understood, and brought it home to myself 
as a fact, that here in the corn lands of Michigan, and 
amidst the bluffs of Wisconsin, and on the high table 
plains of Minnesota, and the prairies of Illinois, had 
God prepared the food for the increasing millions of 
the Eastem world, as also for the coming millions of 
the Western. 

I do not find many minds constituted like my own, 
and therefore I venture to publish the above figures. 
I believe them to be tme in the main, and they will 
Show, if credited, that the increase during the last four 
years has gone on with more than fabulous rapidity. 
For myself I own that those figures would have done 
nothing unless I had visited the spot myself. A man 
cannot, perhaps, count up the results of such a work 
by a quick glance of his eye, nor communicate with 
precision to another the conviction which his own short 
experience has made so strong within himself; — but 
to himself seeing is believing. To me it was so at 
Chicago and at Buffalo. I began then to know what 
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it was for a country to overflow with milk and honey, 
to burst with its own fruits, and be smothered by its 
own riches. From St. Paul down the Mississippi by 
the shores of Wisconsin and Iowa, — by the ports on 
Lake Pepin, — by La Crosse, from which one railway 
nins eastward, — by Prairie du Chien the terminus of 
a second, — by Dunleath, Fulton, and Rock Island 
from whence three other lines run eastward, all through 
ihat wonderful State of Illinois — the farmers' glory, 
along the ports of the great lakes, — through Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, and further Pennsylvania, up to BufFalo, 
the great gate of the westem Ceres, the loud cry was 
this — "How shall we rid ourselves of our corn and 
wheat?" The result has been the passage of 60,000,000 
busheis of breadstuffs through that gate in one year! 
Let those who are susceptible of statistics ponder 
that. For them who are not I can only give this 
advice: — Let them go to Buffalo next October, and 
look for themselves. 

In regarding the above figures and the increase 
shown between the years 1860 and 1861, it must of 
course be bome in mind that during the latter autumn 
no com or wheat was carried into the Southern States, 
and that none was exported from New Orleans or the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Louisiana have for some time past re- 
ceived much of their supplies from the north-westera 
lands, and the cutting off of this current of consump— 
tion has tended to swell the amount of grain whiclM. 
has been forced into the narrow Channel of Buffalo. 
There has been no southem exit allowed, and th^ 
southern appetite has been deprived of its food. But 
taking this item for all that it is worth, — or taking 
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it, as it generaJly will be taken, for much more than 
it can be worth, — the result left will be materially 
the same. The grand markets to which the western 
States look and have looked are those of New England, 
New York, and Europe. Already com and wheat are 
not the 'Common crops of New England. Boston, and 
Hartford, and Lowell are fed from the great western 
States. The State of New York, which, thirty years 
ago, was famous chiefly for its cereal produce, is now 
fed from these States. New York city would be 
starved if it dependeä on its own State; and it will 
soon be as true that England would be starved if it 
depended on itself. It was but the other day that we 
vere talking of free trade in corn as a thing desirable, 
but as yet doubtful; — but the other day that Lord 
Derby who may be Prime Minister to-morrow, and Mr. 
Disraeli who may be Chancellor of the Exchequer to- 
morrow, were stoutly of opinion that the com laws 
might be and should be maintained; — but the other 
day that the same opinion was held with confidence by 
Sir Robert Peel, who, however, when the day for the 
change came, was not ashamed to become the instm- 
inent used by the people for their repeal. Events in 
these days march so quickly that they leave men be- 
hind, and our dear old Protectionists at home will have 
grown sleek upon American flour before they have re- 
alized the fact that they are no longer fed from their 
own furrows. 

I have given figures merely as regards the trade of 
Buffalo; but it must not be presumed that Buffalo is 
the only outlet from the great corn lands of Northern 
America. In the first place no grain of the produce 
of Canada finds its way to Buffalo. Its exit is by the 
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St. Lawrence, or by the Grand Trunk Railway, as I 
have stated when speaking of Canada. And then there 
is the passage for large vessels from the Upper Lakes, 
Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and Lake Erie, through 
the Weiland Canal, into Lake Ontario, and out by the 
St. Lawrence. There is also the direct communication 
from Lake Erie, by the New York and Erie railway 
to New York. I have more especially alluded to the 
trade of Buffalo, because I have been enabled to ob- 
tain a reliable return of the quantity of grain and flour 
which passes through that town, and because Bufifalo 
and Chicago are the two spots which are becoming most 
famous in the cereal history of the western States. 

Everybody has a map of North America. A refer- 
ence to such a map will show the peculiar position of 
Chicago. It is at the south or head of Lake Michigan, 
and to it converge railways from Wisconsin, Iowa, Il- 
linois, and Indiana. At Chicago is found the nearest 
water carriage which can be obtained for the produce 
of a large portion of these States. From Chicago there 
is direct water conveyance round through the lakes to 
Buffalo at the foot of Lake Erie. At Milwaukee, 
higher up on the lake, certain lines of railway come in, 
joining the lake to the Upper Mississippi, and to the 
wheat-lands of Minnesota. Thence the passage is 
round by Detroit which is the port for the produce o£" 
the greatest part of Michigan, and still it all goes oa. 
towards Buffalo. Then on Lake Erie there are the 
ports of Toledo, Cleveland, and Erie. At the bottom 
of Lake Erie, there is this city of com, at which the 
grain and flour is transhipped into the canal boats and 
into the railway cars for New York; and there is also 
the Weiland Canal, through which large vessels pass 
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ftom the Upper lakes, without transhipment of their 
cargo. 

I have Said above that corn — meaning maize or 

Indian corn — was to be bought at Bloomington in 

Illinois for lo cents or fivepence a bushel. I found 

this also to be the case at Dixon — and also that com 

of inferior quality might be bought for fourpence; but 

I found also that it was not worth the farmers' while 

to Shell it and seil it at such prices. I was assured 

that farmers were buraing their Indian corn in some 

places, Unding it more available to them as fuel, than 

it was for the market. The labour of detaching a 

bushel of corn from the huUs or cobs is considerable, 

as is also the task of carrying it to market. I have 

known potatoes in Ireland so cheap that they would 

not pay for digging and carrying away for purposes 

of sale. There was then a glut of potatoes in Ireland; 

and in the same way there was in the autumn of 1 86 1 

a glut of com in the westem States. The best qualities 

Would fetch a price, though still a low price; but 

com that was not of the best quality was all but worth- 

less. It did for fuel, and was burnt. The fact was 

that the produce had re-created itself quicker than man- 

kind had multiplied. The ingenuity of man had not 

worked quick enough for its disposal. The earth had 

given forth her increase so abundantly that the lap of 

created humanity could not Stretch itself to hold it. 

At Dixon in 1861 com cost fourpence a bushel. In 

Ireland in 1848, it was sold for a penny a pound, a 

pound being accounted sufficient to sustain life for a 

day, — and we all feit that at that price food was 

brought into the country cheaper than it had ever been 

brought before. 

Alw/Ä America. I, ^ 
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Dixon is not a town of much apparent prosperity. 
It is one of those places at which great beginnings 
have been made, but as to which the deities presiding 
over new towns have not been propitious. Much of it 
has been burnt down, and more of it has never been 
built up. It had a straggHng, ill-conditioned, uncom- 
mercial aspect, very different from the look of Detroit, 
Milwaukee, or St. Paul. There was, however, a great 
hotel there, as usual, and a grand bridge over the Rock 
River, a tributary of the Mississippi which runs by or 
through the town. I found that life might be main- 
tained on very cheap terms at Dixon. To me as a 
passing traveller the charges at the hotej were, I take 
it, the same as elsewhere. But I learned from an in- 
mate there that he with his wife and horse were fed 
and cared for, and attended for two dollars or 8s. ^d. 
a day. This included a private sitting-room, coals, 
light, and all the wants of life — as my informant told 
me — except tobacco and whiskey. Feeding at such 
a house means a succession of promiscuous hot meals 
as often as the digestion of the patient can face them. 
Now I do not know any locality where a man can 
keep himself and his wife, with all material comforts, 
and the luxury of a horse and carriage, on cheaper 
terms than that. Whether or no it might be worth a 
man's while to live at all at such a place as Dixon is 
altogether another question. 

We went there because it is surrounded by the 
prairie, and out into the prairie we had ourselves driven. 
We found some difficulty in getting away from the 
com, though we had selected this spot as one at which 
the open rolling prairie was specially attainable. As 
long as I could see a com-field or a tree I was not 
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satisfied. Nor indeed was I satisfied at last To have 
been thoroughly on the prairie and in the prairie I 
should have been a day's joumey from tilled land. 
But I doubt whether that could now be done in the 
State of Illinois. I got out into various patches and 
brought away specimens of com; — ears bearing sixteen 
rows of grain, with forty grains in each row; each ear 
bearing a meal for a hungry man. 

At last we did find ourselves on the prairie, amidst 

the waving grass, with the land roUing on before us 

in a succession of gentle sweeps, never rising so as to 

impede the view, or apparently changing in its general 

level, — but yet without the monotony of flatness. We 

were on the prairie, but still I feit no satisfaction. It 

was private property — divided among holders and 

pastured over by private cattle. Salisbury piain is as 

wild, and Dartmoor almost wilder. Deer they told me 

Were to be had within reach of Dixon; but for the 

buflfalo one has to go much further afield than Illinois. 

The farmer may rejoice in Illinois, but the hunter and 

the trapper must cross the big rivers and pass away 

into the westem territories before he can find lands 

^Id enough for his purposes. My visit to the com- 

ftelds of Illinois was in its way successful; but I feit as 

l tumed my face eastward towards Chicago that I had 

Ho right to boast that I had as yet made acquaintance 

\dth a prairie. 

All minds were tumed to the war, at Dixon as 
elsewhere. In Illinois the men boasted that as regards 
the war, they were the leading State of the Union. 
But the same boast was made in Indiana, and also in 
Massachusetts; and probably in half the States of the 
North and West. They, the Illinoisians, call their. 
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country the war nest of the West. The populatiou 
of the State is 1,700,000, and it had undertaken tc 
furnish sixty volunteer regiments of 1000 men each 
And let it be borne in mind that these regiments. 
when furnished, are really füll, — absolutely contain- 
ing the thousand men when they are sent away froiE 
the parent States. The number of souls above named 
will give 420,000 working men, and if out of thes^ 
60,000 are sent to the war, the State, which is almosi 
purely agricultural, will have given more than onc 
man in eight. When I was in Illinois, over forty re 
giraents had already been sent — forty-six if I re 
member rightly, — and there existed no doubt what 
ever as to the reraaining number. From the nexi 
State of Indiana, with a population of 1,350,000, givin^ 
something less than 350,000 working men, thirty-sis 
regiments had been sent. I fear that I am mentionin^ 
these numbers usque ad nauseam; but I wish to impress 
upon English readers the magnitude of the efifort madc 
by the States in mustering and equipping an arm} 
within six or seven months of the first acknowledgmenl 
that such an army would be necessary. The Americam 
have complained bitterly of the want of English sym. 
pathy, and I think they have been weak in makin| 
that complaint. But I would not wish that they shoulc 
hereafter have the power of complaining of a want o 
English justice. There can be no doubt that a genuine 
feeling of patriotism was aroused throughout North and 
West, and that men rushed into the ranks actuated by 
that feeling — men for whom war and army life, a 
camp and fifteen dollars a month, would not of them- 
selves have had any attraction. It came to that, that 
young men were ashamed not to go into the army« 
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This feeling of course produced coercion, and the move- 
ment was in that way tyrannical. There is nothing 
more tyrannical than a strong populär feeling among a 
democratic people. During the period of enlistment 
this tyranny was very strong. But the existence of 
such a tjrranny proves the passion and patriotism of 
the people. It got the better of the love of money, of 
the love of children, and of the love of progress. Wives 
who with their baims were absolutely dependent on 
their husbands' labours, would wish their husbands to 
be at the war. Not to conduce, in some special way, 
towards the war, — to have neither father there, nor 
brother, nor son, — not to have lectured, or preached, 
or written for the war, — to have made no sacrifice 
for the war, to have had no special and individual in- 
terest in the war, was disgraceful. One sees at a 
glance the tyranny of all this in such a country as the 
States. One can understand how quickly adverse stories 
^ould spread themselves as to the opinion of any man 
Who chose to remain tranquil at such a time. One 
shudders at the absolute absence of true liberty which 
^lich a passion throughout a democratic country must 
Engender. But he who has observed all this must 
^jcknowledge that that passion did exist. Dollars, 
Children, progress, education, and political rivalry all 
gave way to the one strong national desire for the 
thrashing and crushing of those who had rebelled 
against the authority of the Stars and Stripes. 

When we were at Dixon they were getting up the 
Dement regiment. The attempt at the time did not 
seem to be prosperous, and the few men who had been 
coUected had about them a forlorn, ill-conditioned look. 
But then, as I was told, Dixon had already been de- 
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cimated and re-decimated by former recruiting colonels. 
Colonel Dement, from whom the regiment was to be 
named, and whose military career was only now about 
to commence, had come late into the field. I did not 
afterwards ascertain what had been his success, but I 
hardly doubt that he did ultimately scrape together his 
thousand men. "Why don't you go?" I said to a 
burly Irishman who was driving me. "Fm not a sound 
man, yer honour," said the Irishman. "Fm deficient 
in me liver." Taking the Irishmen, however, through- 
out the Union, they had not been found deficient in 
any of the necessaries for a career of war. I do not 
think that any men have done better than the Irish in 
the American army. 

From Dixon we went to Chicago. Chicago is in 
many respects the most remarkable city among all the 
remarkable cities of the Union. Its growth has been 
the fastest and its success the most assured. Twenty- 
five years ago there was no Chicago, and now it con- 
tains 1 20,000 inhabitants. Cincinnati on the Ohio, and 
St. Louis at the junction of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, are larger towns; but they have not grown large 
so quickly nor do they now promise so excessive a 
development of commerce. Chicago may be called the 
metropolis of American corn — the favourite city haunt 
of the American Ceres. The goddess seats herseif there 
amidst the dust of her füll barns, and proclaims herseif 
a goddess ruling over things political and philosophical 
as well as agricultural. Not furrows only are in her 
thoughts, but free trade also, and brotherly love. And 
within her own bosom there is a boast that even yet 
she will be stronger than Mars. In Chicago there are 
great streets, and rows oi Yiom^^^ ^l to be the residenccs 
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t)f a new Corn Exchange nobility. They look out on 
the wide lake which is now the highway for breadstuffs, 
and the merchant, as he shaves at his window, sees 
liis rapid veutures as they pass away, one after the 
other, towards the East. 

I went over one great grain störe in Chicago pos- 
sessed by gentlemen of the name of Sturgess and 
Buckenham. It was a world in itself, — and the 
dustiest of all the worlds. It contained, when I was 
there, half a million busheis of wheat — or a very 
jreat many, as I might say in other language. But it 
fas not as a storehouse that this great building was so 
emarkable, but as a Channel or a river course for the 
ooding freshets of corn. It is so built that both rail- 
ray vans and vessels come immediately under its 
laws, as I may call the great trunks of the elevators. 
)ut of the railway vans the corn and wheat is clawed 
p into the building, and down similar trunks it is at 
nee again poured out into the vessels. I shall be at 
(uffalo in a page or two, and then I will endeavour to 
:xplain more minutely how this is done. At Chicago 
he corn is bought and does change hands, and much 
>f it, therefore, is stored there for some Space of time, 
— shorter or longer as the case may be. When I was 
it Chicago, the only limit to the rapidity of its transit 
vas set by the amount of boat accommodation. There 
VQie not bottoras enough to take the com away from 
Chicago, nor indeed on the railway was there a suffi- 
liency of roUing stock or locoraotive power to bring it 
nto Chicago. As I said before, the country was burst- 
ng with its own produce and smothered in its own 
"ruits. 

At Chicago the hotel was bigger than other hoteis, 
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and grander. There were pipes without end for co\d 
water which ran hot, and for hot water which woixid 
not run at all. The post-office also was grander axüd 
bigger than other post-offices; — though the postraas^tei 
confessed to me that that matter of the delivery oi 
letters was one which could not be compassed. Just: at 
that moment it was being done as a private spec\a]a- 
tion; but it did not pay, and would be discontinued 
The theatre too was large, handsome, and convenient; 
but on the night of my attendance it seemed to laci 
an audience. A good comic actor it did not lack, and 
I never laughed more heartily in my life. There was 
something wrong too just at that time — I could not 
make out what — in the consitution of Illinois, and 
the present moment had been selected for voting a new 
Constitution. To us in England such a' necessity would 
be considered a matter of importance, but it did not 
seem to be much thought of here. "Some slight altera- 
tion probably," I suggested. "No," said my informant 
— one of the judges of their courts — "it is to be a 
thorough radical change of the whole Constitution. 
They are voting the delegates to-day." I went to see 
them vote the delegates; but unfortunately got into a 
wrong place — by invitation — and was tumed out, not 
without some slight tumult. I trust that the new Con- 
stitution was carried through successfuUy. 

From these little details it may perhaps be under- 
stood how a town like Chicago goes on and prospers, 
in spite of all the drawbacks which are incident to 
newness. Men in those regions do not mind failures, 
and when they have failed, instantly begin again. 
They make their plans on a large scale, and they who 
come after them fiW up wVval Yvas been wanting at first 
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Those taps of hot and cold water will be made to run 
bj the next owner of the hotel , if not by the present 
owner. In another ten years the letters, I do not 
doubt, will all be delivered. Long before that time 
the theatre will probably be füll. The new Constitu- 
tion is no doubt already at work; and if found defi- 
cient, another will succeed to it without any trouble 
to the State or any talk on the subject through the 
Union. Chicago was intended as a town of export for 
Com, and, therefore, the com Stores have received the 
first attention. When I was there, they were in per- 
fect working order. 

From Chicago we went on to Cleveland, a town in 
the State of Ohio on Lake Erie, again travelling by 
the sleeping cars. I found that these cars were univer- 
sally mentioned with great horror and disgust by Ameri- 
cans of the upper class. They always declared that 
they would not travel in them on any account. Noise 
and dirt were the two objections. They are very noisy, 
but to US belonged the happy power of sleeping down 
noise. I invariably slept all through the night, and 
knew nothing about the noise. They are also very 
dirty, — extremely dirty, — dirty so as to cause much 
annoyance. But then they are not quite so dirty as 
the day cars. If dirt is to be a bar against travelling 
in America, men and women must stay at home. For 
myself I don't much care for dirt, having a strong 
reliance on soap and water and scrubbing brushes. No 
one regards poisons who carries antidotes in which he 
has perfect faith. 

Cleveland is another pleasant town, — pleasant as 
Milwaukee and Portland. The streets are handsome, 
and are shaded by grand avenues of trees. One of 
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these streets is over a mile in leagth, and throughout 
the whole of it, there are trees on each side — not 
little paltry trees as are to be seen on the boulevards 
of Paris, but spreading elms, — the beautiful American 
elm which not only spreads, but droops also, and makes 
more of its foliage than any other tree extant. And 
there is a Square in Cleveland, well sized, as large as 
Russell Square I should say, with open paths across it, 
and containing one or two handsome buildings. I can- 
not but think that all men and women in London 
would be great gainers if the iron rails of the Squares 
were thrown down, and the grassy enclosures thrown 
open to the public. Of course the edges of the turf 
would be worn, and the paths would not keep their 
exact shapes. But the prison look would be banished, 
and the sombre sadness of the Squares would be re- 
lieved. 

I was particularly Struck by the size and comfort 
of the houses at Cleveland. AU down that street of 
which I have spoken, they do not stand continuousl] 
together, but are detached and separate; houses whicl 
in England would require some fifteen or eighteei 
hundred a year for their maintenance. In the States 
however, men commonly expend upon house rent 
much greater proportion of their income than they d -^ 
in England. With us it is, I believe, thought that 4 
man should certainly not apportion more than a sevent:^ I1 
of his spending income to his house rent, — some sst/ 
not more than a tenth. But in many cities of tine 
States a man is thought to live well within bounds if 
he so expends a fourth. There can be no doubt as to 
Americans living in better houses than Englishmen, — 
making the comparison oi comis^ between men of equaJ 
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incomes. But the Englishman has many more inci- 
dental expenses than the American. He spends more 
on wine, on entertainments, on horses, and on amuse- 
ments. He has a more numerous establishment, and 
keeps up the adjuncts and outskirts of his residente 
with a more finished neatness. 

These houses in Cleveland were very good, — as 
indeed they are in most Northern towns; but some of 
them have been erected with an amount of bad taste 
that is almost incredible. It is not uncommon to see 
in front of a Square brick house a wooden quasi-Greek 
portico, with a pediment and lonic columns, equally 
high with the house itself. Wooden columns with 
Greek capitals attached to the doorways, and wooden 
pediments over the Windows, are very frequent. As a 
rule these are attached to houses which, without such 
omamentation, would be simple, unpretentious, square, 
roomy residences. An lonic or Corinthian capital stuck 
On to a log of wood called a column, and then fixed 
promiscuously to the outside of an ordinary house, is 
to my eye the vilest of architectural pretences. Little 
turrets are better than this; or even brown battlements 
made of mortar. Except in America I do not remem- 
her to have seen these vicious bits of white timber, 
— timber painted white, — plastered on to the fronts 
and sides of red-brick houses. 

Again we went on by rail, — to Buffalo. I have 
travelled some thousands of miles by railway in the 
States, taking long journeys by night and longer jour- 
neys by day; but I do not remember that while doing 
so I ever made acquaintance with an American. To 
an American lady in a railway car I should no more 
think of speaking than I should to an unknown female 
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in the next pew to me at a London church. It is 
hard to understand from whence come the laws which 
govern societies in this respect; but there are different 
laws in different societies, which soon obtain recogni- 
tion for themselves. American ladies are much given 
to talking, and are generally free from all mauvaise 
honte, They are collected in manner, well instructed, 
and resolved to have their share of the social ad- 
vantages of the world. In this phase of life they 
come out more strongly than English women. But on 
a railway joumey, be it ever so long, they are never 
Seen speaking to a stranger. English women, however, 
on English railways are generally willing to converse. 
They will do so if they be on a joumey; but will not 
open their mouths if they be simply passing backwards 
and forwards between their homes and some neigh- 
bouring town. We soon leam the rules on these sub- 
jects; — but who make the rules? If you cross the 
Atlantic with an American lady you invariably fall in 
love with her before the joumey is over. Travel with 
the same woman in a railway car for twelve hours, 
and you will have written her down in your own mind 
in quite other language than that of love. 

And now for Buffalo, and the elevators. I trust I 
have made it understood that com comes into Buffalo, 
not only from Chicago, of which I have spoken spe- 
cially, but from all the ports round the lakes; Racine, 
Milwaukee, Grandhaven, Port Samia, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and many others. At these ports the pro- 
duce is generally bought and sold; but at Buffalo it is 
merely passed through a gateway. It is taken from 
vessels of a size fitted for the lakes, and placed in 
othQT vessels fitted for t\ve e^ixial. This is the Erie 
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Canal, which connects the lakes with the Hudson River 
and with New York. The produce which passes through 
the Weiland Canal — the canal which connects Lake 
Erie and the upper lakes with Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence — is not transhipped, seeing that the 
Weiland Canal, which is less than thirty miles in 
length, gives a passage to vessels of 500 tons. As I 
have before said, 60,000,000 busheis of breadstuff 
were thus pushed through Buffalo in the open months 
of the year 1861. These open months run frora the 
middle of April to the middle of November; but the 
busy period is that of the last two months, — the tirae 
that is which intervenes between the füll ripening of 
the com and the coming of the ice. 

An elevator is as ugly a monster as has been yet 
produced. In uncouthness of form it outdoes those 
obsolete old brutes who used to roam about the semi- 
aqueous world, and live a most uncomfortable life with 
their great hungering stomachs and huge unsatisfied 
maws. The elevator itself consists of a big moveable 
trunk, — moveable as is that of an elephant, but not 
pliable, and less graceful even than an elephant's. 
This is attached to a huge granary or barn; but in 
Order to give altitude within the barn for the necessary 
moving up and down of this trunk, — seeing that it 
cannot be curled gracefuUy to its purposes as the 
elephant's is curled, — there is an awkward box erected 
on the roof of the barn, giving some twenty feet of 
additional height, up into which the elevator can be 
thrust. It will be understood, then, that this big 
moveable trunk, the head of which, when it is at rest, 
is thrust up into the box on the roof, is made to slant 
down in an oblique direction from the buüding to the 
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river. For the elevator is an amphibious Institution, 
and flourishes only on the banks of navigable waters. 
When its head is ensconced within its box, and the 
beast of prey is thus nearly hidden within the building, 
the unsuspicious vessel is brought up within reach of 
the creature's trunk, and down it coraes, like a mos- 
quito's proboscis, right through the deck, in at the 
open aperture of the hole, and so into the very vitals 
and bowels of the ship. When there, it goes to work 
upon its food with a greed and an avidity that is dis- 
gusting to a beholder of any taste or imagination. 
And now I must explain the anatomical arrangement 
by which the elevator still devours and continues to 
devour, tili the com within its reach has all been 
swallowed, masticated, and digested. Its long tnink, 
as Seen slanting down from out of the building across 
the wharf and into the ship, is a mere wooden pipe; 
but this pipe is divided within. It has two depart- 
ments; and as the grain-bearing troughs pass up the 
one on a pliable band, they pass empty down the 
other. The System therefore is that of an ordinary 
dredging machine; only that com, and not mud is 
taken away, and that the buckets or troughs are hidden 
from sight. Below, within the stomach of the poor 
bark, three or four labourers are at work, helping to 
feed the elevator. They shovel the corn up towards 
its maw, so that at every swallow he should take in 
all that he can hold. Thus the troughs, as they ascend, 
are kept füll, and when they reach the upper building 
they empty themselves into a shoot, over which a 
porter Stands guard, moderating the shoot by a door, 
which the weight of his finger can open and close. 
Through this doorway the corn mns into a measure, 
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and IS weighed. By measures of forty busheis each, 
the tale is kept. There Stands the apparatus, with the 
figures plainly marked, over against the porter's eye; 
and as the sum mounts nearly up to forty busheis he 
closes the door tili the grains run thinly through, 
hardly a handful at a time, so that the balance is 
exactly Struck. Then the teller Standing by marks 
down his figure, and the record is made. The exact 
porter touches the string of another door, and the forty 
busheis of com run out at the bottom of the measure, 
disappear down another shoot, slanting also towards 
the water, and deposit themselves in the canal-boat. 
The transit of the busheis of com from the larger 
vessel to the smaller will have taken less than a 
minute, and the cost of that transit will have been — a 
farthing. 

But I have spoken of the rivers of wheat, and I 
must explain what are those rivers. In the working 
of the elevator, which I have just atterapted to describe, 
the two vessels were supposed to be lying at the same 
wharf, on the same side of the building, in the same 
water, the smaller vessel inside the larger one. When 
this is the case the com mns direct from the weighing 
measure into the shoot that communicates with the 
canal boat. But there is not room or time for confining 
the work to one side of the building. There is water 
on both sides, and the corn or wheat is elevated on the 
one side, and re-shipped on the other. To effect this 
the corn is carried across the breadth of the building; 
but, nevertheless, it is never handled or moved in its 
direction on tmcks or carriages requiring the use of 
men's muscles for its motion. Across the floor of the 
building are two gutters, or Channels, and through these 
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small troughs on a pliable band circulate very quickly. 
They which run one way, in one Channel, are laden; 
they which return by the other Channel are empty. 
The corn pours itself into these, and they again pour 
it into the shoot which coramands the other water. 
And thus rivers of corn are running through these 
buildings night and day. The secret of all the motion 
and arrangement consists of course in the elevation. 
The corn is lifted up; and when lifted up can move 
itself and arrange itself, and weigh itself, and load 
itself. 

I should have stated that all this wheat which 
passes through Buffalo comes loose, in bulk. Nothing 
is known of sacks or bags. To any spectator at Buffalo 
this becoraes immediately a matter of course; but this 
should be explained, as we in England are not accus- 
tomed to see wheat travelling in this open, unguarded, 
and plebeian manner. Wheat with us is aristocratic, 
and travels always in its private carriage. 

Over and beyond the elevators there is nothing 
specially worthy of remark at Buffalo. It is a fine 
city, like all other American cities of its class. Th& 
streets are broad, the "blocks" are high, and cars o 
tramways run all day, and nearly all night as well. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Bu£&lo to New York. 

We had now before us only two points of interest 
before we should reach New York, — the Falls of 
Trenton, and West Point on the Hudson River. We 
were too late in the year to get up to Lake George, 
which lies in the State of New York, north of Albany, 
and is, in fact, the southem continuation of Lake 
Champlain. Lake George, I know, is very lovely, 
and I would fain have seen it; but visitors to it must 
have some hotel accommodation, and the hotel was 
closed when we were near enough to visit it. I was in 
its close neighbourhood three years since in June; but 
then the hotel was not yet opened. A visitor to Lake 
George must be very exact in his time. July and 
August are the months, — with perhaps the grace of a 
week in September. 

The hotel at Trenton was also closed, as I was 

told. But even if there were no hotel at Trenton, it 

can be visited without difficulty. It is within a carriage 

drive of Utica, and there is moreover a direct railway 

from Utica, with a Station at the Trenton Falls. Utica 

is a town on the line of railway from Buffalo to New 

Vork viä Albany, and is like all the other towns we 

had visited. There are broad streets, and avenues of 

trees, and large shops, and excellent houses. A general 

£iir of fat prosperity pervades them all, and is strong 

«Lt Utica as elsewhere. 

$farth Amtrica, /, "^1 
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I remember to have been told thirty years ago that 
a traveller might go far and wide in search of the 
picturesque, without finding a spot more romantic in 
its loveliness than Trenton Falls. The name of the 
river is Canada Creek West; but as that is hardly 
euphonious, the course of the water which fonns the 
falls has been called after the town or parish. This 
course is nearly two miles in length, and along the 
Space of these two miles it is impossible to say where 
the greatest beauty exists. To see Trenton aright one 
must be careful not to have too much water. A suffi- 
ciency is no doubt desirable, and it may be that at 
the close of suramer, before any of the autunnnal rains 
have fallen, there may occasionally be an insufficiency. 
But if there be too much, the passage up the rocks 
along the river is impossible. The way on which the 
tourist should walk becomes the bed of the stream, and 
the great charm of the place cannot be enjoyed. That 
charm consists in descending into the ravine of the 
river, down amidst the rocks through which it has cut 
its Channel, and in Walking up the bed against the 
stream, in climbing the sides of the various falls, and 
sticking close to the river tili an envious block is 
reached, which comes sheer down into the water, and 
prevents further progress. This is nearly two miles 
above the steps by which the descent is made; and 
not a foot of this distance but is wildly beautifiiL 
When the river is very low there is a pathway even 
beyond that block; but when this is the case there 
can hardly be enough of water to make the fall satis- 
factory. 

Tiere is no one special ca.latact at Trenton which 
is in itself either woivdeTiM\ ox ^xe-^tcivcÄTÄ.-^ Xääsi^x^L 
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It is the Position, form, colour, and rapidity of the 
river which give the charm. It runs through a deep 
ravine, at the bottom of which the water has cut for 
itself a Channel through the rocks, the sides of which 
rise sometimes with the sharpness of the walls of a 
stone sarcophagus. They are rounded too towards the 
bed, as I have seen the bottom of a sarcophagus. 
Along the side of the right bank of the river there is 
a passage, which when the freshets come is altogether 
covered. This passage is sometimes very narrow, but 
in the narrowest parts an iron chain is affixed into the 
rock. It is slippery and wet, and it is well for ladies 
when visiting the place to be provided with outside 
India-rubber shoes, which keep a hold upon the stone. 
If I remember rightly there are two actual cataracts, 
one not far above the Steps by which the descent is 
made into the Channel, and the other close under a 
summer-house, near to which the visitors reascend into 
the wood. But these cataracts, though by no means 
despicable as cataracts, leave comparatively a slight 
impression. They tumble down with sufficient violence, 
and the usual fantastic disposition of their forces; but 
simply as cataracts, within a day's joumey of Niagara, 
they would be nothing. Up beyond the summer-house 
the passage along the river can be continued for another 
mile, but it is rough, and the climbing in some places 
rather difficult for ladies. Every man, however, who 
has the use of his legs, should do it, for the succession 
of rapids, and the twistings of the Channels, and the 
forms of the rocks are as wild and beautiful as the imagina- 
tion can desire. The banks of the river are closely wooded 
on each side; and though this circumstance does not at 
first seem to add much to the beauty, seeing that the 
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ravine is so deep that the absence of wood above 
would hardly be noticed, still there are broken clefts 
ever and anon through which the colours of the foliage 
show themselves, and straggling boughs and rough 
roots break through the rocks here and there, and add 
to the wildness and charm of the whole. 

The walk back from the summer-house through the 
wood is very lovely; but it would be a disappointing 
walk to visitors who had been prevented by a flood in 
the river from Coming up the Channel, for it indicates 
plainly how requisite it is that the river should be 
Seen from below and not from above. The best view 
of the larger fall itself is that seen from the wood. 
And here again I would point out that any male visitor 
should walk the Channel of the river up and down. 
The descent is too slippery and difficult for bipeds 
"laden with petticoats. We found a small hotel open at 
Trenton, at which we got a comfortable dinner, and. 
then in the evening were driven back to Utica, 

Albany is the capital of the State of New York.^ 
and our road from Trenton to West Point lay througVm 
that town; but these poUtical State capitals have ik<D 
interest in themselves. The State legislature was not 
sitting, and we went on, merely remarking that tla.e 
manner in which the railway cars are made to run 
backward and forward through the crowded streets of 
the town must cause a frequent loss of human Ufe, 
One is led to suppose that children in Albany can 
hardly have a chance of coming to maturity. Such 
accidents do not become the subject of long-continued 
and strong comment in the States as they do with us; 
but, nevertheless, I should have thought that such a 
State of things as we saw there would have given rise 
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to some remark on the part of the philanthropists. I 
cannot myself say that I saw anybody killed, and 
therefore should not be justified in making more than 
this passing remark on the subject. 

When first the Americans of the Northern States 

began to talk much of their country, their claims as 

to fine scenery were confined to Niagara and the 

Hudson River. Of Niagara, I have spoken, and all 

the World has acknowledged that no claim made on 

that head can be regarded as exaggerated. As to the 

Hudson, I am not prepared to say so much generally, 

though there is one spot upon it which cannot be 

beaten for sweetness. I have been up and down the 

Hudson by water, and confess that the entire river is 

pretty. But there is much of it that is not pre-eminently 

pretty among rivers. As a whole it cannot be named 

with the Upper Mississippi, with the Rhine, with the 

Moselle, or with the Upper Rhone. The palisades just 

out of New York are pretty, and the whole passage 

through the mountains from West Point up to Catskill 

and Hudson is interesting. But the glory of the Hudson 

is a,t West Point itself; and thither on this occasion 

we went direct by railway, and there we remained for 

two days. The Catskill mountains should be seen by 

a detour off from the river. We did not visit them 

because, here again, the hotel was closed. I will leave 

them therefore for the new handbook which Mr. Murray 

Mall soon bring out. 

Of West Point there is something to be said in- 
dependently of its scenery. It is the Sandhurst of the 
States. Here is their military school, from which 
officers are drafted to their regiments, and the tuition 
for military purposes is, I imagine, of a high order. It 
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must, of course, be borne in mind that West Point, 
even as at present arranged, is fitted to the wants of 
the old army, and not to that of the anny now 
required. It can go but a little way to supply offi- 
cers for 500,000 men; but would do much towards 
supplying them for 40,000. At the time of my visit 
to West Point the regulär army of the northem 
States had not even then swelled itself to the latter 
number. 

I found that there were 220 students at West Point; 
that about forty graduate every year, each of whom 
receives a commission in the army; that about 120 pu- 
pils are admitted every year; and that in the course of 
every year about eighty either resign, or are called 
upon to leave on account of some deficiency, or fail in 
their final examination. The result is simply this, that 
one third of those who enter succeeds, and that two 
thirds fail. The number of failures seemed to me to 
be terribly large, — so large as to give great ground 
of hesitation to a parent in accepting a nomination for 
the College. I especially inquired into the particulars 
of these dismissals and resignations, and was assured 
that the majority of them take place in the first year 
of the pupillage. It is soon seen whether or no a lad 
has the mental and physical capacities necessary for 
the education and future life required of him, and care 
is taken that those shall be removed early as to whom 
it may be determined that the necessary capacity is 
clearly wanting. If this is done, — and I do not doubt 
it, — the evil is much mitigated. The efFect otherwise 
would be very injurious. The lads remain tili they are 
perhaps one and twenty, and have then acquired apti- 
tudes for military life, "bul üo otlaai ai^titudes. At Äat 
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age the education cannot be commenced anew, and, 
moreover, at that age the disgrace of failure is very 
injurious. The period of education used to be five 
years, but has now been reduced to four. This was 
done in order that a double class might be graduated 
in 1861 to supply the wants of the war. I believe it 
is considered that but for such necessity as that, the 
fifth year of education can be ill spared. 

The discipline, to our English ideas, is very strict. 
In the first place no kind of beer, wine, or spirits is 
allowed at West Point. The law upon this point may 
be Said to be very vehement, for it debars even the 
visitors at the hotel from the solace of a glass of beer. 
The hotel is within the bounds of the College, and as 
the lads might become purchasers at the bar, there is 
no bar allowed. Any breach of this law leads to in- 
stant expulsion; or, I should say rather, any detection 
of such breach. The officer who showed us over the 
College assured me that the presence of a glass of wine 
in a young man's room would secure his exclusion, 
even though there should be no evidence that he had 
tasted it. He was very firm as to this; but a little 
bird of West Point, whose information, though not of- 
ficial or probably accurate in words, seemed to me to 
be worthy of reliance in general, told me that eyes 
Were wont to wink when such glasses of wine made 
themselves unnecessarily visible. Let us fancy an Eng- 
lish mess of young men from seventeen to twenty-one, 
at which a mug of beer would be felony, and a glass 
of wine high treason ! But the whole management of 
the young with the Americans differs much from that 
in vogue with us. We do not require so much at so 
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early an age, either in knowledge, in morals, or even 
in manliness. In America, if a lad be under control, 
as at West Point, he is called upon for an amount of 
labour, and a degree of conduct, which would be con- 
sidered quite transcendental and out of the question in 
England. But if he be not under control, if at the age 
of eighteen he be living at home, or be from his cir- 
cumstances exempt from professorial power, he is a 
fuU-fledged man with his pipe apparatus and his bar 
acquaintances. 

And then I was told at West Point how needful 
and yet how painful it was that all should be removed 
who were in any way deficient in credit to the establish- 
ment. "Our rules are very exact," my informant told 
me; "but the carrying-out of our rules is a task not 
always very easy." As to this also I had already heard 
something from that little bird of West Point, but of 
course I wisely assented to my informant, remarkin| 
that discipline in such an establishment was essentialh 
necessary. The little bird had told me that disciplini 
at West Point had been rendered terribly difficult l> 
political interference. "A young man will be dismisser ^ 
by the unanimous voice of the Board, and will be se^cnt 
away. And then, after a week or two, he will be se -^nt 
back, with an order from Washington, that anotbu^^r 
trial shall be given him. The lad will march back ixrKto 
the College with all the honours of a victory, and wf// 
be conscious of a triumph over the Superintendent SLod 
his officers." "And is that common?" I asked. "Wot 
at the present moment," I was told. "But it was com- 
mon before the war. While Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. 
Fierce, and Mr. Polk were Presidents, no officer or 
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board of officers then at West Point was able to dismiss 
a lad whose father was a Southeraer, and who had 
friends among the Government." 

Not only was this true of West Point, but the 
same allegation is true as to all matters of patronage 
throughout the United States. During the three or 
four last Presidencies, and I believe back to the time 
of Jackson, there has been an organized System of dis- 
honesty in the management of all beneficial places under 
the control of the Government. I doubt whether any 
despotic court of Europe has been so corrupt in the 
distribution of places, — that is in the selection of public 
officers, — as has been the assemblage of statesmen at 
Washington. And this is the evil which the country is 
now expiating with its blood and treasure. It has 
allowed its knaves to stand in the high places; and now 
it finds that knavish works have brought about evil re- 
sults. But of this I shall be constrained to say some- 
thing further hereafter. 

We went into all the schools of the College, and 
made ourselves fully aware that the amount of leaming 
imparted was far above our comprehension. It always 
occurs to me in looking through the new schools of the 
present day, that I ought to be thankful to persons 
who know so much for condescending to speak to me 
at all in piain English. I said a word to the gentleman 
who was with me about horses, seeing a lot of lads 
going to their riding lesson. But he was down upon 
me, and crushed me instantly beneath the weight of 
my own ignorance. He walked me up to the image 
of a horse, which he took to pieces bit by bit, taking 
ofF skin, muscle, flesh, nerves and bones, tili the animal 
was a heap of atoms, and assured me that thß atia.tATO:^ 
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of the horse throughout was one of the necessary stu 
of the place. We afterwards went to see the rid 
The horses themselves were poor enough. This 
accounted for by the fact that such of them as 
been found fit for military Service had been taken 
the use of the army. 

There is a gallery in the College in which are 1: 
Sketches and pictures by former students. I 
greatly Struck with the merit of many of these. T. 
were some copies from well-known works of ar 
very high excellence, when the age is taken into 
count of those by whom they were done. I d 
know how far the art of drawing, as taught genei 
and with no special tendency to military instruci 
may be necessary for military training; but if it 
necessary I should imagine that more is done in 
direction at West Point than at Sandhurst. I foi 
however, that much of that in the gallery which 
good had been done by lads who had not obtai 
their degree, and who had shown an aptitude for d] 
ing, but had not shown any aptitude for other pur« 
necessary to their intended career. 

And then we were taken to the chapel, and tl 
saw, displayed as trophies, two of our own dear 
English flags. I have seen many a banner hung 
in token of past victory, and many a flag taken on 
field of battle mouldering by degrees into dust 
some chapel's wall, — but they have not been the f 
of England. Till this day I had never seen our < 
colours in any position but one of self-assertion 
independent power. From the tone used by 
genüeman who showed them to me, I could gai 
that be would have passed lYitm \i^ \szA he not f 
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Seen that he could not do so without my notice. "I 
don't know that we are right to put them there," he 
Said. "Quite right," was my reply, "as long as the 
World does such things." In private life it is vulgär 
to triumph over one's friends, and malicious to 
triumph over one^s enemies. We have not got so far 
yet in public life, but I hope we are advancing toward 
it. In the mean time I did not begrudge the Americans 
our two flags. If we keep flags and cannons taken 
from our enemies, and show them about as signs of our 
own prowess after those enemies have become friends, 
why should not others do so as regards us? It clearly 
would not be well for the world that we should always 
beat other nations and never be beaten. I did not 
begrudge that chapel our two flags. But nevertheless 
the sight of them made me sick in the stomach and 
uncomfortable. As an Englishman I do not want to 
be ascendant over any one. But it makes me very 
ill when any one tries to be ascendant over me. I 
wish we could send back with our compliments all the 
trophies that we hold, carriage paid, and get back in 
return those two flags and any other flag or two of 
our own that may be doing similar duty about the 
world. I take it that the parcel sent away would be 
somewhat more bulky than that which would reach us 
in return. 

The discipline at West Point seemed, as I have said, 
to be very severe; but it seemed also that that severity 
could not in all cases be maintained. The hours of 
study also were long, being nearly continuous through- 
out the day. "English lads of that age could not do 
it," I Said; thus confessing that English lads must 
have in them less power of sustained work than those 
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of America. "They must do it here," said my in- 
formant, "or eise leave us." And then he took us off 
to one of the young gentieman's quarters, in order 
that we might see the nature of their rooms. We 
found the young gentleman fast asleep on his bed, and 
feit uncommonly grieved that we should have thus 
intruded on him. As the hour was one of those allo- 
cated by my informant in the distribution of the day 
to private study, I could not but take the present 
occupation of the embryo warrior as an indication that 
the amount of labour required might be occasionally 
too much even for an American youth. "The heat 
makes one so uncommonly drowsy," said the young 
man. I was not the least surprised at the exclamation. 
The air of the apartment had been warmed up to such 
a pitch by the hot-pipe apparatus of the building that 
prolonged life to me would, I should have thought, be 
out of the question in such an atmosphere. "Do you 
always have it as hot as this?" I asked. The young 
man swore that it was so, and with considerable 
energy expressed his opinion that all his health and 
spirits and vitality were being baked out of him. He 
seemed to have a strong opinion on the matter, for 
which I respected him; but it had never occurred to 
him, and did not then occur to him, that anything 
could be done to moderate that deathly flow of hot air 
which came up to him from the neighbouring infernal 
regions. He was pale in the face, and all the lads 
there were pale. American lads and lasses are all pale. 
Men at thirty and women at twenty-five have had all 
semblance of youth baked out of them. Infants even 
are not rosy, and the only shades known on the cheeks 
ofchildren are those composeA oWytcswv, Y^^low, and 
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white. All this comes of those damnable hot-air pipes 
with which every tenement in America is infested. 
"We cannot do without them," they say. "Our cold 
is so intense that we must heat our houses throughout 
Open fire-places in a few ix)oms would not keep our 
toes and fingers from the frost." There is much in 
this. The assertion is no doubt true, and thereby a 
great difficulty is created. It is no doubt quite witiiin 
the power of American ingenuity to moderate the heat 
of these stoves, and to produce such an atmosphere as 
may be most conducive to health. In hospitals no 
doubt this will be done; perhaps is done at present, — 
though even in hospitals I have thought the air hotter 
than it should be. But hot-air-drinking is like dram- 
drinking. There is the machine within the house 
capable of supplying any quantity, and those who con- 
sume it unconsciously increase their draughts, and take 
their drams stronger and stronger, tili a breath of fresh 
air is feit to be a blast direct from Boreas. 

West Point is at all points a military colony, and 
as such belongs exclusively to the Federal Government 
as separate from the Government of any individual 
State. It is the purchased property of the United 
States as a whole, and is devoted to the necessities of 
a military coUege. No man could take a house there, 
or succeed in getting even permanent lodgings, unless 
he belonged to or were employed by the establishment. 
There is no intercourse by road between West Point 
and other towns or villages on the river side, and any 
such intercourse even by water is looked upon with 
jealousy by the authorities. The wish is that West 
Point should be isolated and kept apart for military 
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instrucüon to the exclusion of all other purposes what- 
ever, — especially love-making purposes. The Coming 
over from the other side of the water of young ladies 
by the ferry is regarded as a great hindrance. They 
will come, and then the military students will talk to 
them. We all know to what such talking leads! A 
lad when I was there had been tempted to get out of 
barracks in piain clothes, in order that he might call 
on a young lady at the hotel; — and was in consequence 
obliged to abandon his commission and retire from 
the Academy. Will that young lady ever again sleep 
quietly in her bed? I should hope not. An opinion 
was expressed to me that there should be no hotel in 
such a place; — that there should be no ferry, no roads, 
no means by which the attention of the students 
should be distracted; — that these military Rasselases 
should live in a happy military valley from which 
might be excluded both streng drinks and female 
charms, — those two poisons from which youthful mi- 
litary ardour is supposed to suffer so much. 

It always seems to me that such training begins at 
the wrong end. I will not say that nothing should 
be done to keep lads of eighteen from strong drinks. 
I will not even say that there should not be some line 
of moderation with reference to feminine allurements. 
But as a rule the restraint should come from the sense, 
good feeling, and education of him who is restrained. 
There is no embargo on the beer-shops either at 
Harrow or at Oxford, — and certainly none upon the 
young ladies. Occasional damage may accrue from 
habits early depraved, or a heart too early and too 
easily susceptible; but the injury so done is not, I 
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think, equal to that inflicted by a Draconian code of 
morals, which will probably be evaded, and will cer- 
tainly create a desire for its evasion. 

Nevertheless, I feel assured that West Point, taken 
as a whole, is an excellent military academy, and that 
young men have gone forth from it, and will go forth 
from it, fit for officers as far as training can make men 
fit The fault, if fault there be, is that which is to be 
found in so many of the institutions of the United 
States; and is one so allied to a virtue that no 
foreigner has a right to wonder that it is regarded in 
the light of a virtue by all Americans. There has 
been an attempt to make the place too perfect. In the 
desire to have the establishment self-sufficient at all 
points, more has been attempted than human nature 
can achieve. The lad is taken to West Point, and it 
is presumed that from the moment of his reception, he 
shall expend every energy of his mind and body in 
making himself a soldier. At fifteen he is not to be a 
boy, at twenty he is not to be a young man. He is 
to be a gentleman, a soldier, and an officer. I believe 
that those who leave the College for the army are gen- 
tlemen, soldiers, and officers, and therefore the result 
is good. But they are also young men; and it seems 
that they have become so, not in accordance with their 
training, but in spite of it. 

But I have another complaint to make against the 
authorities of West Point, which they will not be able 
to answer so easily as that already preferred. What 
right can they have to take the very prettiest spot on 
the Hudson — the prettiest spot on the continent — one 
of the prettiest spots which Nature, with all her 
vagaries, ever formed — and shut it up from all the 
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World for purposes of war? Would not. any piain, 
however ugly, do for military exercises? Cannot 
broadsword, goose-step, and double quick time be 
instilled into young hands and legs in any field of 
thirty, forty, or fifty acres? I wonder whether these 
lads appreciate the fact that they are studying fourteen 
hours a day amidst the sweetest river, rock, and moun- 
tain scenery that the imagination can conceive. Of 
course it will be said that the world at large is not ex- 
cluded from West Point, that the ferry to the place is 
open, and that there is even a hotel there, closed 
against no man or woman who will consent to become 
a teetotaller for the period of his visit. I must admit 
that this is so; but still one feels that one is only 
admitted as a guest. I want to go and live at West 
Point, and why should I be prevented? The Govern- 
ment had a right to buy it of course, but Govern- 
ment should not buy up the prettiest spots on a 
country's surface. If I were an American I should 
make a grievance of this; but Americans will suffer 
things from their Government which no Englishman 
would endure. 

It is one of the peculiarities of West Point that 
every thing there is in good taste. The point itself 
consists of a bluff of land so formed that the river 
Hudson is forced to run round three sides of it It is 
consequently a peninsula, and as the surrounding country 
is mountainous on both sides of the river, it may be 
imagined that the site is good. The views both up 
and down the river are lovely, and the mountains be- 
hind break themselves so as to make the landscape 
perfecL But this is not aW. M. West Point there is 
much of buildings, mudi oi \xÄ\\arj ^tl^ssj^xsäü^ ^ 
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the way of cannons, forts, and artillery yards. All 
these things are so contrived as to group themselves 
Well into pictures. There is no picture of architectural 
grandeur; but everything Stands well and where it 
should stand, and the eye is not hurt at any spot. I 
regard West Point as a delightful place, and was much 
gratified by the kindness I received there. 

From West Point we went direct to New York. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

An Apology for the War. 

I THiNK it may be received as a fact that the 
Northern States, taken together, sent a füll tenth qf 
their able-bodied men into the ranks of the army in 
the course of the summer and autumn of 1861. The 
South, no doubt, sent a much larger proportion; but 
the effect of such a drain upon the South would not 
be the same, because the slaves were left at home to 
perform the agricultural work of the country. I very 
much doubt whether any other nation ever made such 
an efFort in so short a time. To a people who can do 
this it may well be granted that they are in eamest; 
and I do not think it should be lightly decided by 
any foreigner that they are wrong. The strong and 
unanimous impulse of a great people is seldom wrong. 
And let it be bome in mind that in this case both 
people may be right, — the people both of North and 
South. Each may have been guided by a just and 
noble feeling; though each was brought to its present 
condition by bad govemment and dishonest statesmen. 

There can be no doubt that, since the commence- 
ment of the war, the American feeling against Eng- 
land has been very bitter. All Americans to whom I 
spoke on the subject admitted that it was so. I, as an 
Englishman, feit strongly the injustice of the feeling, 
and lost no opportunity of showing or endeavouring to 
show that the line of conduct pursued by England 
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towards the States was the only line which was com- 
patible with her own policy and just interests, and 
also with the dignity of the States' Goverament. I 
heard much of the tender sympathy of Russia. Russia 
sent a flourishing general message, saying that she 
vished the North might win, and ending with some 
good general advice, proposing peace. It was such a 
message as strong nations send to those which are 
weaker. Had England ventured on such Council the 
diplomatic paper would probably have been retumed 
to her. It is, I think, manifest that an absolute and 
disinterested neutrality has been the only course which 
could preserve England from deserved rebuke, — a 
neutrality on which her commercial necessity for im- 
porting cotton or exporting her own manufactures should 
have no effect. That our Government would preserve 
such a neutrality I have always insisted, and I believe 
it has been done with a pure and strict disregard to 
any selfish views on the part of Great Britain. So 
far I think England may feel that she has done well 
in this matter. But I must confess that I have not 
been so proud of the tone of all our people at home, 
as I have been of the decisions of our statesmen. It 
seems to me that some of us never tire in abusing the 
Americans, and calling them names for having allowed 
themselves to be driven into this civil war. We teil 
them that they are fools and idiots; we speak of their 
doings as though there had been some piain course by 
which the war might have been avoided; and we 
throw it in their teeth that they have no capability for 
war. We teil them of the debt which they are creating, 
and point out to them that they can never pay it. We 
laugh at their attempt to sustain loyalty, and speak of 
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them as a steady father of a family is wont to speak 
of some unthrifty prodigal who is throwing away his 
estate and hunying from one ruinous debauchery to 
another. And, alas! we too frequently allow to escape 
from US some expression of that satisfaction which one 
rival tradesman has in the downfall of another. "Here 
you are with all your boasting," is what we say. 
"You were going to whip all creation the other day; 
and it has come to this! Brag is a good dog, but 
Holdfast is a better. Pray remember that, if ever you 
find yourselves on your legs again." That little ad- 
vice about the two dogs is very well, and was not 
altogether inapplicable. But this is not the time in 
which it should be given. Putting aside slight asperities, 
we will all own that the people of the States have been 
and are our friends, and that as friends we cannot spare 
them. For one Englishman who brings home to his 
own heart a feeling of cordiality for France — a belief 
in the affection of our French alliance — there are ten 
who do so with reference to the States. Now, in these 
days of their trouble, I think that we might have 
borne with them more tenderly. 

And how was it possible that they should have 
avoided this war? I will not now go into the cause 
of it, or discuss the course which it has taken, but will 
simply take up the fact of the rebelUon. The South 
rebelled against the North, and such being the case, 
was it possible that the North should yield without a 
war? It may very likely be well that Hungary should 
be severed from Austria, or Poland from Russia, or 
Venice from Austria. Taking Englishmen in a lump 
they think that such Separation would be well. The 
subject people do not sipealk \\va l^si^a^e ofthose that 
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govem them, or enjoy kindred interests. But yet when 
military efForts are made by those who govem Hungary, 
Poland, and Venice, to prevent such Separation, we 
do not say that Russia and Austria are fools. We are 
not surprised that they should take up arms against 
the rebels, but would be very much surprised indeed 
if they did not do so. We know that nothing but 
weakness would prevent their doing so. But if Austria 
and Russia insist on tying to themselves a people who 
do not speak their language or live in accordance with 
their habits, and are not considered unreasonable in 
so insisting, how much more thoroughly would they 
carry with them the sympathy of their neighbours in 
preventing any secession by integral parts of their 
own nationalities? Would England let Ireland walk 
ofF by herseif if she wished it? In 1843 she did wish 
it. Three-fourths of the Irish population would have 
voted for such a Separation; but England would have 
prevented such secession vi et armis had Ireland driven 
her to the necessity of such prevention. 

I will put it to any reader of history whether, since 
govemment commenced, it has not been regarded as 
the first duty of govemment to prevent a Separation 
of the territories govemed, and whether also it has 
not been regarded as a point of honour with all na- 
tionalities to preserve uninjured each its own great- 
ness and its own power? I trust that I may not be 
thought to argue that all govemments or even all 
nationalities should succeed in such endeavours. Few 
kings have fallen in my day in whose fate I have not 
rejoiced; none, I take it, except that poor Citizen King 
of the French. And I can rejoice that England lost 
her American colonies, and shall rejoice when Spain 
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has been deprived of Cuba. But I hold that Citizen 
King of the French in small esteem, seeing that he 
made no fight, and I know that England was bound 
to struggle when the Boston people threw her tea into 
the water. Spain keeps a tighter hand on Cuba than 
we thought she would some ten years since, and there- 
fore she Stands higher in the world's respect. 

It may be well that the South should be divided 
from the North. I am inclined to think that it would 
be well — at any rate for the North; but the South 
must have been aware that such division could only 
be efFected in two ways; either by agreement, — in 
which case the proposition must have been brought 
forward by the Souüi and discussed by the North, — 
or by violence. They chose the latter way, as being 
the readier and the surer, as most seceding nations 
have done. O'Connell, when struggling for the seces- 
sion of Ireland, chose the other, and nothing came 
of it. The South chose violence, and prepared for it 
secretly and with great adroitness. If that be not 
rebellion there never has been rebellion since histoiy 
began; and if civil war was ever justified in one por- 
tion of a nation by turbulence in another, it has now 
been justified in the northern States of America. 

What was the North to do; this foolish North, 
which has been so liberally told by us that she has 
taken up arms for nothing, that she is fighting for 
nothing, and will ruin herseif for nothing? When 
was she to take the first step towards peace? Surely 
every Englishman will remember that when the earliest 
tidings of the Coming quarrel reached us on the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, we all declared that any division 
was impossible; — it was a m^i^ madness to speak of 
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it The States, which were so great in their unity, 
would never consent to break up all their prestige 
and all their power by a Separation! Would it have 
been well for the North then to say, "If the South 
wish it we will certainly separate?" After that, when 
Mr. Lincoln assumed the power to which he had been 
elected, and declared with sufficient manliness, and 
sufficient dignity also, that he would make no war 
upon the South, but would collect the customs and 
carry on the govemment, did we turn round and ad- 
vise him that he was wrong? No. The idea in Eng- 
land then was that his message was, if anything, too 
mild. "If he means to be President of the whole 
Union," England said, "he must come out with some- 
thing stronger than that." Then came Mr. Seward's 
speech, which was, in truth, weak enough. Mr. Seward 
had ran Mr. Lincoln very hard for the President's chair 
on the republican interest, and was — most unfortunately, 
as I think — made Secretary of State by Mr. Lincoln, 
or by his party. The Secretary of State holds the 
highest Office in the United States Government under 
the President. He cannot be compared to our Prime 
Minister, seeing that the President himself exercises 
political power, and is responsible for its exercise. 
Mr. Seward's speech simply amounted to a declaration 
that Separation was a thing of which the Union would 
neither hear, speak, nor, if possible, think. Things 
looked very like it; but no; they could never come to 
that! The world was too good, and especially the 
American world. Mr. Seward had no specific against 
secession; but let every free man strike his breast, 
look up to heaven, determine to be good, and all 
would go right A great deal had been expe' 
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from Mr. Seward, and when this speech came out, w< 
in England were a little disappointed , and nobodi 
presumed even then that the North would let th< 
South go. 

It will be argued by those who have gone into th< 
details of American politics that an acceptance of th< 
Crittenden compromise at this point would have savec 
the war. What is or was the Crittenden compromis' 
I will endeavour to explain hereafter; but the term 
and meaning of that compromise can have no bearinj 
on the subject. The republican party who were ii 
power disapproved of that compromise, and could nc 
model their course upon it. The republican party ma; 
have been right or may have been wrong; but surel; 
it will not be argued that any political party electe< 
to power by a majority should follow the policy of 
minority, lest that minority should rebel. I can cor 
ceive of no govemment more lowly placed than on 
which deserts the policy of the majority which supporl 
it, fearing either the tongues or arms of a minority. 

As the next scene in the play, the State of Sout 

Carolina bombarded Fort Sumter. Was that to be th 

moment for a peaceable Separation? Let us suppos 

that O'Connell had marched down to the Pigeon Hous 

at Dublin, and had taken it — in 1843, let us say- 

would that have been an argument to us for allowin 

Ireland to set up for herseif? Is that the way of men' 

minds, or of the minds of nations? The powers c 

the President were defined by law, as agreed upo: 

among all the States of the Union, and against tha 

power and against that law, South Carolina raised he 

band and the othei ^\,aXe?> \o\w^^ \ve.\ Vts. ^^^lllor 

When circumstances Tciad com^ \ö ^"öX-, ^x. ^^^ \^ö\^\i5 
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possible that the North should shun the war, To my 
thinking the rights of rebellion are holy. Where would 
the World have been, er where would the world hope 
to be, without rebellion? But let rebellion look tie 
truth in the face, and not blanch from its own con- 
sequences. She has to judge her own opportunities 
and to decide on her own fitness. Success is the test 
of her judgment. But rebellion can never be success- 
ful except by overcoming the power against which she 
raises herseif. She has no right to expect bloodless 
triumphs; and if she be not the stronger in the en- 
counter which she creates, she must bear the penalty 
of her rashness. Rebellion is justified by being better 
served than constituted authority, but cannot be justi- 
fied otherwise. Now and again it may happen that 
rebellion's cause is so good that constituted authority 
will fall to the ground at the first glance of her sword. 
This was so the other day in Naples, when Garibaldi 
blew away the king's armies with a breath. But this 
is not so often. Rebellion knows that it must fight, 
and the legalized power against which rebels rise must 
of necessity fight also. 

I cannot see at what point the North first sinned; 
nor do I think that had the North yielded, England 
would have honoured her for her meekness. Had she 
yielded without striking a blow she would have been 
told that she had suffered the Union to drop asunder 
by her supineness. She would have been twitted with 
cowardice, and told that she was no match for Southern 
energy. It would then have seemed to those who sat 
in judgment on her that she might have righted 
everything hy that one blow ftom -^YäOö. ^^\ä.\ ^- 
stained. But having Struck that on^ \Acyw, ^xA V^n^ssj^ 
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found that it did not suffice, could slie then withdraw, 
give way, and own herseif beaten? Has it been so 
usually with Anglo-Saxon pluck? In such case as that 
would there have been no mention of those two dogs, 
Brag and Holdfast? The man of the northern States 
knows that he has bragged, — bragged as loudly as his 
English forefathers. In that matter of bragging the 
British lion and the Star-spangled banner may abstain 
from throwing mud at each other. And now the 
northern man wishes to show that he can hold fast 
also. Looking at all this I cannot see that peace has 
been possible to the North. 

As to the question of secession and rebellion being 
one and the same thing, the point to me does not seem 
to bear an argument. The confederation of States had 
a common army, a common policy, a common capital, 
a common government, and a common debt. If one 
might secede, any or all might secede, and where then 
would be their property, their debt, and their, servants? 
A confederation with such a license attached to it 
would have been simply playing at national power. If 
New York had seceded — a State which Stretches from 
the Atlantic to British North America — it would have 
cut New England off from the rest of the Union. 
Was it legally within the power of New York to place 
the six States of New England in such a position? 
And why should it be assumed that so suicidal a 
power of destropng a nationality should be inherent 
in every portion of the nation? The States are 
bound together by a written compact, but that com- 
pact gives each State no such power. Surely such a 
power would have been specified had it been intended 
that it should be given. But there are axioms in 
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mathematics, which recommend themselves to the mind 
at once, and require no argument for their proof. 
Men who are not argumentative perceive at once that 
they are true. A part cannot be greater than the 
whole. 

I think it is piain that the remnant of the Union 
was bound to take up arms against those States which 
had illegally tom themselves off from her; and if so, 
she could only do so with such weapons as were at 
her hand. The United States army had never been 
numerous or well appointed; and of such officers and 
equipments as it possessed, the more valuable part 
was in the hands of the Southemers. It was clear 
enough that she was ill-provided, and that in going to 
war she was undertaking a work as to which she had 
still to leam many of the rudiments. But Englishmen 
should be the last to twit her with such ignorance. It 
is not yet ten years since we were all boasting that 
swords and guns were useless things, and that military 
expenditure might be cut down to any minimum figure 
that an economizing Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could name. Since that we have extemporized two, if 
not three armies. There are our volunteers at home; 
and the army which holds India can hardly be con- 
sidered as one with that which is to maintain our 
prestige in Europe and the West. We made some 
natural blunders in the Crimea, but in making those 
blunders we taught ourselves the trade. It is the 
misfortune of the northern States that they must leam 
these lessons in fighting their own countrymen. In 
the course of our history we have suffered the same 
calamity more than once. The Roundheads, who beat 
the Cavaliers and created English liberty, made them- 
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selves soldiers on the bodies of their countrymen. But 
England was not niined by that civil war; nor was she 
ruined by those which preceded it. From out of these 
she came forth stronger than she entered them, — 
stronger, better, and more fit for a great destiny in the 
history of nations. The northem States had nearly five 
hundred thousand men under arms when the winter 
of 1861 commenced, and for that enormous multitude 
all commissariat requirements were well supplied. 
Camps and barracks sprang up through the country as 
though by magic. Clothing was obtained with a 
rapidity that has, I think, never been equalled. The 
country had not been prepared for the fabrication of 
arms, and yet arms were put into the men's hands 
almost as quickly as the regiments could be mustered. 
The eighteen millions of the northem States lent them- 
selves to the effort as one man. Each State gave the 
best it had to give. Newspapers were as rabid against 
each other as ever, but no newspaper could live which 
did not Support the war. "The South has rebelled 
against the law, and the law shall be supported." This 
has been the cry and the heartfelt feeling of all men; 
and it is a feeling which cannot but inspire respect. 

We have heard much of the tyranny of the present 
Government of the United States, and of the tyranny 
also of the people. They have both been very tyran- 
nical. The "habeas corpus" has been suspended by 
the word of one man. Arrests have been made on 
men who have been hardly suspected of more than 
secession principles. Arrests have, I believe, been 
made in cases which have been destitute even of any 
fair ground for such suspicion. Newspapers have been 
stopped for advocating views opposed to the feelings 
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of the North, as freely as newspapers were ever stopped 
in France for opposing the Emperor. A man has not 
been safe in the streets who was known to be a Seces- 
sionist. It must be at once admitted that opinion in 
the noithem States was not free when I was there. 
But has opinion ever been free anywhere on all sub- 
jects? In the best-built strongholds of freedom have 
there not always been questions on which opinion has 
not been free; and must it not always be so? When 
the decision of a people on any matter has become, so 
to say, unanimous, — when it has shown itself to be so 
general as to be clearly the expression of the nation's 
voice as a Single chorus, — that decision becomes holy, 
and may not be touched. Could any newspaper be 
produced in England which advocated the overthrow 
of the Queen? And why may not the passion for the 
Union be as strong with the northem States, as the 
passion for the Crown is strong with us? The Crown 
with US is in no danger, and therefore the matter is at 
rest. But I think we must admit that in any nation, 
let it be ever so free, there may be points on which 
opinion must be held under restraint. And as to those 
summary arrests, and the Suspension of the "habeas 
corpus," is there not something to be said for the 
States' Government on that head also? Military 
arrests are very dreadful, and the soul of a nation's 
liberty is that personal freedom from arbitrary inter- 
ference which is signified to the world by those two 
unintelligible Latin words. A man's body shall not 
be kept in duress at any man's will; but shall be 
brought up into open court, with uttermost speed, in 
Order that the law may say whether or no it should 
be kept in duress. That I take it is the meaning of 
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"habeas corpus," and it is easy to see that the Sus- 
pension of that privilege destroys all freedom, and 
places the liberty of every individual, at the mercy of 
him who has the power to suspend it. Nothing can be 
worse than this; and such Suspension, if extended over 
any long period of years, will certainly make a nation 
weak, mean-spirited, and poor. But in a period of 
civil war, or even of widely-extended civil commotion, 
things cannot work in their accustomed grooves. A 
lady does not willingly get out of her bedroom-window 
with nothing on but her nightgown; but when her 
house is on fire she is very thankful for an opportunity 
of doing so. It is not long since the "habeas corpus" 
was suspended in parts of Ireland, and absurd arrests 
were made almost daily when that Suspension first 
took efFect. It was grievous that there should be 
necessity for such a step, and it is very grievous now 
that such necessity should be feit in the northem 
States. But I do not think that it becomes Englishmen 
to bear hardly upon Americans generally for what has 
been done in that matter. Mr. Seward, in an official 
letter to the British Minister at Washington — which 
letter, through official dishonesty, found its way to the 
press — claimed for the President the right of sus- 
pending the "habeas corpus" in the States whenever 
it might seem good to him to do so. If this be in 
accordance with the law of the land, which I think 
must be doubted, the law of the land is not favourable 
to freedom. For myselfi I conceive that Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward have been wrong in their law, and 
that no such right is given to the' President by the 
Constitution of the United States. This I will attempt 
to prove in some subsequervt chapter. But I think it. 
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must be feit by all who have given any thought to 
the Constitution of the States, that let what may be 
the letter of the law, the R-esidents of the United 
States have had no such power. It is because the 
States have been no longer united that Mr. Lincoln 
has had the power, whether it be given to him by the 
law or no. 

And then as to the debt; it seems to me very Sin- 
gular that we in England should suppose that a great 
commercial people would be ruined by a national debt. 
As regards ourselves, I have always looked on our 
national debt as the ballast in our ship. We have a 
great deal of ballast, but then the ship is very big. 
The States also are taking in ballast at a rather rapid 
rate; — and we too took it in quickly when we were 
about it. But I cannot understand why their ship 
should not carry, without shipwreck, that which our 
ship has carried without damage, and, as I believe, 
with positive advantage to its sailing. The ballast, if 
carried honestly, will not, I think, bring the vessel to 
grief. The fear is lest the ballast should be thrown 
overboard. 

So much I have said, wishing to plead the cause 
of the northem States before the bar of English opinion, 
, and thinking that there is ground for a plea in their 
favour. But yet I cannot say that their bitterness 
against Englishmen has been justified, or that their 
tone towards England has been dignified. Their com- 
plaint is that they have received no sympathy from 
England; but it seems to me that a great nation should 
not require an expression of sjrmpathy during its 
struggle. Sympathy is for the weak rather than for 
the strong. When I hear two- powerftil mea contending 
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together in argument, I do not sympathize with him 
who has the best of it; but I watch the precision of 
his logic, and acknowledge the effects of his rhetoric. 
There has been a whining weakness in the complaints 
made by Americans against England, which has done 
more to lower them as a people in my judgment than 
any other part of their conduct during the present 
crisis. When we were at war with Russia, the feeling 
of the States was strongly against us. All their wishes 
were with our enemies. When the Indian mutiny was 
at its worst, the feeling of France was equally adverse 
to US. The joy expressed by the French newspapers 
was almost ecstatic. But I do not think that on either 
occasion we bemoaned ourselves sadly on the want of 
sympathy shown by our friends. On each occasion we 
took the opinion expressed for what it was worth, and 
managed to live it down. We listened to what was 
Said, and let it pass by. When in each case we had 
been successful, there was an end of our friends' 
croakings. 

But in the northern States of America the bitter- 
ness against England has amounted almost to a passion. 
The Players, those chroniclers of the time, have had 
no hits so sure as those which have been aimed at 
Englishmen as cowards, fools, and liars. No paper 
has dared to say that England has been true in her 
American policy. The name of an Englishman has 
been made a byword for reproach. In private inter- 
course private amenities have remained. I, at any 
rate, may boast that such has been the case as regards 
myself. But even in private life I have been unable 

to keep down the feeling \\ia\. 1 V-as^ ^ic^-^'s» \ä^\v 

Walking over smotheted asäaes. 
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It may be that, when the civil war in America is 
•ver, all this will pass by, and there will be nothing 
2ft of international bitterness but its memory. It is 
incerely to be hoped that this may be so; — that even 
le memory of the existing feeling may fade away and 
ecome unreal. I for one cannot think that two na- 
^ons, situated as are the States and England, should 
ermanently quarrel and avoid each other. But words 
.ave been spoken which will, I fear, long sound in 
aen's ears, and thoughts have sprung up which will 
lot easily allow themselves to be extinguished. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

New York. 

Speaking of New York as a traveller I have two 
faults to find with it In the first place there is nothing 
to see; and in the second place there is no mode of 
getting about to 'see amything. Nevertheless New York 
is a most interesting city. It is the third biggest city 
in the known world; — for those Chinese congregations 
of unwinged ants are not cities in the known world. 
In no other city is there a population so mixed and 
cosmopolitan in .their modes of life. And yet in no 
other city that I have seen are there such streng and 
ever-visible characteristics of the social and political 
bearings of the nation to which it belongs. New York 
appears to me as infinitely more American than Boston, 
Chicago, or Washington. It has no peculiar attribute 
of its own, as have those three cities; Boston in its 
literature and accomplished intelligence, Chicago in 
its internal trade, and Washington in its congressional 
and State politics. New York has its literary aspira- 
tions, its commercial grandeur, and, — heaven knows, 
— it has its politics also. But these do not strike 
the visitor as being specially characteristic of the city. 
That it is pre-eminently American is its glory or its 
disgrace, — as men of differeöl ^^.^s of thinking may 
decide upon it. ¥ree msViVuXiom, ^^xä.\^ ^\>M:aööss^^ 
and the ascendancy of doW^is lax^ >^^ ^^^^^ >wc^^\. 
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on every paving-stone along Fifth Avenue, down Broad- 
way, and up Wall Street. Every man can vote, and 
values the privilege. Every man can read, and uses 
the privilege. Every man worships the dollar, and is 
down before his shrine from moming to night. 

As regards voting and reading no American will 
be angry with me for saying so much of him; and no 
Englishman, whatever may be his ideas as to the fran- 
chise in his own country, will conceive that I have 
Said aught to the dishonour of an American. But as 
to that doUar-worshipping, it will of course seem that 
I am abusing the New Yorkers. We all know what 
a wretchedly wicked thing money is! How it Stands 
between us and heaven! How it hardens our hearts, 
and makes vulgär our thoughts! Dives has ever gone 
to the devil, while Lazarus has been laid up in heavenly 
lavender. The band that employs itself in compelling 
gold to enter the Service of man has always been 
stigmatized as the ravisher of things sacred. The world 
is agreed about that, and therefore the New Yorker is 
in a bad way. There are very few Citizens in any 
town known to me which under this dispensation are 
in a good way, but the New Yorker is in about the 
worst way of all. Other men, the world over, worship 
regularly at the shrine with matins and vespers, nones 
and complines, and whatever other daily Services may 
be known to the religious houses; but the New Yorker 
is always on his knees. 

That is the amount of the Charge which I bring 
against New York; and now having laid on my paint 
thickly, I shall proceed, like an unskilful artist, to 
scrape a great deal of it off again. 'iSe^Xcy^'VÄ&Xi^^ö. 
a leading commercial city in ttie; trotVÖl ^ox täJv. xsnssä 
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than fifty or sixty years. As far as I can learn, its 
Population at the close of the last Century did not ex- 
ceed 60,000, and ten years later it had not reached 
100,000. In 1860 it had reached nearly 800,000 in 
the city of New York itself. To this number raust be 
added the numbers of Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, and 
the city of New Jersey, in ordejr that a true conception 
may be had of the population of this American metro- 
polis, seeing that those places are as much a part of 
New York as Southwark is of London. By this the 
total will be swelled to considerably above a million. 
It will no doubt be admitted that this growth has been 
very fast, and that New York may well be proud of it. 
Increase of population is, I take it, the only trust- 
worthy sign of a nation's success or of a city's success. 
We boast that London has beaten the other cities of 
the World, and think that that boast is enough to cover 
all the social sins for which London has to confess her 
guilt. New York beginning with 60,000 sixty years 
since has now a million souls; — a million mouths, all 
of which eat a sufficiency of bread, all of which speak 
ore rotundoy and almost all of which can read. And 
this has come of its love of doUars. 

For myself I do not believe that Dives is so black 
as he is painted, or that his peril is so imminent. To 
reconcile such an opinion with holy writ might place 
me in some difficulty were I a clergyman. Clergymen 
in these days are surrounded by difficulties of this na- 
ture, finding it necessary to explain away many old- 
established teachings which narrowed the Christian 
Church, and to open the door wide enough to satisfy 
the aspirations and natural hopes of instructed men. 
T/?e brethren of Dives aie now so many and so intelli' 
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gent that they will no longer consent to be damned, 
without looking closely into the matter themselves. I 
will leave them to settle the matter with the Church, 
merely assuring them of my sympathies in their little 
difficulties in any case in which mere money causes 
the hitch. 

To eat his bread in the sweat of his brow was 
man's curse in Adam's day, but is certainly man's 
blessing in our day. And what is eating one's bread 
in the sweat of one's brow but making money? I will 
believe no man who teils me that he would not sooner 
earn two loaves than one; — and if two, then two 
hundred. I will believe no man who teils me that he 
would sooner earn one dollar a day than two; — and 
if two, then two hundred. That is, in the very nature 
of the argument, — ccßteris parihus, When a man teils 
me that he would prefer one honest loaf to two that 
are dishonest, I will, in all possible cases, believe him. 
So also a man may prefer one quiet loaf to two that 
are unquiet. But under circumstances that are the 
same, and to a man who is sane, a whole loaf is 
better than half, and two loaves are better than one. 
The preachers have preached well, but on this matter 
they have preached in vain. Dives has never believed 
that he will be damned because he is Dives. He has 
never even believed that the temptations incident to 
his Position have been more than a fair counterpoise, 
or even so much as a fair counterpoise, to his oppor- 
tunities for doing good. All men who work desire to 
prosper by their work, and they so desire by the 
nature given to them from God. Wealth and progress 
must go on hand in band together, let the accidents 
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which occasionally divide them for a time happen as 
often as they may. The progress of the Americans 
has been caused by their aptitude for money-making, 
and that continual kneeling at the shrine of the coined 
goddess has carried them across from New York to 
San Francisco. Men who kneel at that shrine are 
called on to have ready wits, and quick hands, and 
not a little aptitude for self-denial. The New Yorker 
has been true to his doUar, because his doUar has been 
true to him. 

But not on this account can I, nor on this aecount 
will any Englishman, reconcile himself to the savour 
of dollars which pervades the atmosphere of New York. 
The ars celare artem is wanting. The making of 
money is the work of man; but he need not take his 
work to bed with him, and have it ever by his side a,t 
table, amidst his family, in church, while he disports 
himself, as he declares his passion to the girl of his 
heart, in the moments of his softest bliss, and at the 
periods of his most solemn ceremonies. That many de 
so elsewhere than in New York, — in London, for in- 
stance, in Paris, among the mountains of Switzerland, 
and the steppes of Russia, I do not doubt. But there 
is generally a veil thrown over the object of the wor- 
shipper's idolatry. In New York one's ear is con- 
stantly filled with the fanatic's voice as he prays, one's 
eyes are always on the familiär altar. The frankincense 
from the temple is ever in one's nostrils. I have never 
walked down Fifth Avenue alone without thinking 
of money. I have never walked there with a com- 
panion without talking of it. I fancy that every man 
there, in order to maintain the spirit of the place» 
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should bear on his forehead a label stating how many 
doUars he is worth, and that every label should be ex- 
pected to assert a falsehood. 

I do not think that New York has been less generous 
in the use of its money than other eitles, or that the 
men of New York generally are so. Perhaps I might 
go farther and say that in no city has more been 
achieved for humanity by the munificence of its riebest 
Citizens than in New York. Its hospitals, asylums, and 
institutions for the relief of all ailments to whieh flesh 
is heir, are very numerous, and beyond praise in the 
excellenee of their arrangements. And this has been 
achieved in a great degree by private liberality. Men 
in America are not as a rule anxious to leave large 
fortunes to their ehildren. The millionaire when mak- 
ing his will very generally gives back a eonsiderable 
portion of the wealth whieh he has made to the city 
in whieh he made it. The rieh Citizen is always an- 
xious that tke poor Citizen shall be relieved. It is a 
point of honour with him to raise the charaeter of his 
municipality, and to provide that the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, the mad, the idiots, the old, and the ineur- 
able shall have such alleviation in their misfortune as 
skill and kindness can afford. 

Nor is the New Yorker a hugg^r-mugger with his 
money. He does not hide up his doUars in old stoek- 
ings and keep rolls of gold in hidden pots. He does 
not even invest it where it will not grow but only pro- 
duee small though sure fruit. He builds houses, he 
speculates largely, he spreads himself in trade to the 
extent of his wings, — and not seldom somewhat further. 
He scatters his wealth broadeast over stränge fields, 
trusting that it may grow with an increase of an hun- 
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dred-fold, but bold to bear the loss should the stränge 
iield prove itself barren. His regret at losing his money 
is by no means commensurate with his desire to make 
it. In this there is a living spirit which to me divests 
the dollar-worshipping idolatry of something of its ugli- 
ness. The hand when closed on the gold is instantly 
reopened. The idolater is anxious to get, but he is 
anxious also to spend. He is energetic to the last, 
and has no comfort with his stock unless it breeds 
with transatlantic rapidity of procreation. 

So much I say, being anxious to scrape ofF some 
of that daub of black paint with which I have smeared 
the face of my New Yorker; but not desiring to scrape 
it all off. For myself, I do not love to live amidst 
the clink of gold, and never have "a good time," as 
the Americans say, when the price of shares and per- 
centages come up in conversation. That State of men's 
minds here which I have endeavoured to explain tends, 
I think, to make New^York disagreeable. A stranger 
there who has no great interest in percentages soon 
finds himself anxious to escape. By degrees he per- 
ceives that he is out of his element, and had better go 
away. He ialls at the bank, and when he shows him- 
self ignorant as to the price at which his sovereigns 
should be done, he is conscious that he is ridiculous. 
He is like a man who goes out hunting for the first 
time at forty years of age. He feels himself to be in 
the wrong place, and is anxious to get out of it. Such 
•was my experience of New York, at each of the visits 
that I paid to it. 

But, yet, I say again, no other American city is 
so intensely American as New York. It is generally 
considered that the inhabitants of New England, the 
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Yankees properly so called, have the American char- 
acteristics of physiognomy in the füllest degree. The 
lantem jaws, Üie thin and lithe body, the dry face on 
which there has been no tint of the rose since the 
baby's long-clothes were first abandoned, the harsh, 
thick hair, the thin lips, the intelligent eyes, the 
Sharp voice with the nasal twang — not altogether 
harsh, though sharp and nasal, — all these traits are 
supposed to belong especially to the Yankee. Perhaps 
it was so once, but at present they are, I think, more 
universally common in New York than in any other 
part of the States. Go to Wall Street, the front of 
the Astor House, and the regions about Trinity 
Church, and you will find them in their füllest per- 
fection. 

What circumstances of blood or food, of early habit 
or subsequent education, have created for the latter- 
day American his present physiognomy? It is as com- 
pletely marked, as much his own, as is that of any 
race under the sun that has bred in and in for cen- 
turies. But the American owns a more mixed blood 
than any other race known. The chief stock is English, 
which is itself so mixed that no man can trace its 
ramifications. With this are mingled the bloods of 
Ireland, Holland, France, Sweden, and Germany. All 
this has been done within but a few years, so that the 
American may be said to have no claim to any national 
type of face. Nevertheless, no man has a type of face 
so clearly national as the American. He is acknow- 
ledged by it all over the continent of Europe, and on 
his own side of the water is gratified by knowing that 
he is never mistaken for his English visitor. I think 
it comes from the hot-air pipes and from dollar worship. 
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In the Jesuit his mode of dealing with things divine 
has given a peculiar cast of couiitenance; and why 
should not the American be similarly moulded by his 
special aspirations? As to the hot-air pipes, there can, 
I think, be no doubt that to them is to be charged the 
murder of all rosy cheeks throughout the States. If 
the effect was to be noticed simply in the dry faces of 
the men about Wall Street, I should be very indifferent 
to the matter. But the young ladies of Fifth Avenue 
are in the same category. The very pith and marrow 
of life is baked out of their young bones by the hot- 
air Chambers to which they are accustomed. Hot-air 
is the great destroyer of American beauty. 

In saying that there is very little to be seen in 
New York, I have also said that there is no way of 
seeing that little. My assertion amounts to this, — 
that there are no cabs. To the reading world at large 
this may not seem to be rauch, but let the reading 
world go to New York, and it will find out how much 
the deficiency means. In London, in Paris, in Florence, 
in Rome, in the Havana, or at Grand Cairo, the cab- 
driver or attendant does not merely drive the cab or 
belabour the donkey, but he is the visitor's easiest and 
cheapest guide. In London, the Tower, Westminster 
Abbey, and Madame Tussaud, are found by the 
stranger without difficulty, and almost without a 
thought, because the cab-driver knows the whereabouts 
and the way. Space is moreover annihilated, and the 
huge distances of the English raetropolis are brought 
within the scope of mortal power. But in New York 
there is no such Institution. 

In New York there aie %\.i^^\. o\seK^>asÄ.'5» ^%^^V^^^ 
— there are street cais sMcb. a^ \^sX. ^^^^ ^^ ^^€il\sÄ.\ 
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to have,— -and there are very excellent public car- 
riages; but none of these give you the accommodation 
of a cab, nor can all of them combined do so. The 
omnibuses, though clean and excellent, were to me 
very unintelligible. They have no conductor to them. 
To know their different lines and usages a man should 
have made a scientific study of the city. To those 
going up and down Broadway I became accustomed, 
but in them I was never quite at my ease. The money 
has to be paid through a little hole behind the driver's 
back, and should, as I leamed at last, be paid im- 
mediately on entrance. But in getting^up to do this I 
always stumbled about, and it would happen that 
when with considerable difficulty I had settled my own 
account, two or three ladies would enter, and would 
hand me, without a word, some coins with which I had 
no life-long familiarity in Order that I might go through 
the same ceremony cn their account. The change I 
would usually drop into the straw, and then there 
would arise trouble and unhappiness. Before I became 
aware of that law as to instant payment, bells used to 
be rung at me which made me uneasy. I knew I was 
not behaving as a Citizen should behave, but could not 
compass the exact points of my delinquency. And 
then when I desii-ed to escape, the door being strapped 
up tight, I would halloo vainly at the driver through 
the little hole; . whereas, had I known my duty, I 
should have rung a bell, or puUed a strap, according 
to the nature of the omnibus in question. In a month 
or two all these things may possibly be learned; — 
but the visitor requires his facilities for locomotion at 
the ürst moment of his entrance mVo \)a& ci^ . Wä-ä^ 
jt asserted by a lecturer in Bo^\.oxx> '^!^2L, ^^\3Ää^ 
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Phillips whose name is there a household word, that 
Citizens of the United States carried brains in their 
fingers as well as in their heads, whereas "common 
people," by which Mr. Phillips intended to designate 
the remnant of mankind beyond the United States, 
were blessed with no such extended cerebral develop- 
ment. Having once leamed this fact from Mr. Phillips, 
I understood why it was that'a New York omnibus 
should be so disagreeable to me, and at the same time 
so suitable to the wants of the New Yorkers. 

And then there are street cars — very long omnibuses 
— which run on rails but are dragged by horses. They 
are capable of holding forty passengers each, and as far 
as my experience goes carry an average load of sixty. 
The fare of the omnibus is six cents or three pence. 
That of the street car five cents or two pence half- 
penny. They run along the different avenues, taking 
the length of the city. In the upper or new part of 
the town their course is simple enough, but as they 
descend to the Bowery, Peckslip> and Pearl Street, 
nothing can be conceived more difficult or devious 
than their courses. The Broadway omnibus, on the 
other hand, is a straightforward honest vehicle in the 
lower part of the town, becoming, however, dangerous 
and miscellaneous when it ascends to Union Square 
and the vicinities of fashionable life. 

The street cars are manned with conductors, and 
therefore are free from many of the perils of the omni- 
bus, but they have perils of their own. They are 
always quite füll. By that I mean that every seat is 
crowded, that there is a double row of men and women 
Standing down the centre, and that the driver's plat- 
form in front is füll, and also the conductor's platform 
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behind. That is the normal condition of a street car 
in the Third Avenue. You, as a stranger in the middle 
of the car, wish to be put down at, let us say, Sgth 
Street. In the map of New York now before me the 
cross streets ninning from east to west are numbered 
up northwards as far as I54th Street. It is quite use- 
less for you to give the number as you enter. Even an 
American conductor, with brains all over him, and an 
anxious desire to accommodate as is the case with all 
these men, cannot remember. You are left therefore 
in misery to calculate the number of the street as you 
move along, vainly endeavouring through the misty 
glass to decipher the small numbers which after a day 
or two you perceive to be written on the lamp posts. 

But I soon gave up all attempts at keeping a seat 
in one of these cars. It became my practice to sit 
down on the outside iron rail behind, and as the con- 
ductor generally sat in my lap I was in a measure 
protected. As for the inside of these vehicles, the 
women of New York, were, I must confess, too much 
for me. I would no sooner place myself on a seat, 
than I would be called on by a mute, unexpressive, 
but still impressive stare into my face, to surrender my 
place. From cowardice if not from gallantry I would 
always obey; and as this led to discomfort and an 
irritated spirit, I preferred nursing the conductor on 
the hard bar in the rear. 

And here if I seem to say a word against women 
in America, I beg that it may be understood that I 
say that word only against a certain class; and even as 
to that class I admit that they are respectable, intel- 
ligent, and, as I believe, industrious. Their manners, 
however, are to me more odious than those of any 
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other human beings that I ever met elsewhere. Nor 
can I go on with that which I have to say without 
carry ing my apology further, lest perchance I should 
be misunderstood by some American women whom 
I would not only exclude from my censure, but would 
include in the very wärmest eulogium which words 
of mine could express as to those of the female sex 
whom I love and admire the most. I have known, 
do know, and mean to continue to know as far as 
in me may lie, American ladies as bright, as beauti- 
ful, as graceful, as sweet, as mortal hmits for bright- 
ness, beauty, grace, and sweetness will permit They 
belong to the aristocracy of the land, by whatever means 
they may have become aristocrats. In America one 
does not inquire as to their birth, their training, or 
their old names. The fact of their aristocratic power 
comes out in every word and look. It is not only so 
with those who have travelled or with those who are 
rieh. I have found female aristocrats with families 
and slender means, who have as yet made no grand 
tour across the ocean. These women are charming 
beyond expression. It is not only their beauty. Had 
he been speaking of such, Wendell Phillips would have 
been right in saying that they have brains all over 
them. So much for those who are bright and beauti- 
ful; who are graceful and sweet! And now a word 
as to those who to me are neither bright nor beautiful; 
and who can be to none either graceful or sweet 

It is a hard task that of speaking ill of any woman, 

but it seems to me that he who takes upon himself to 

praise incurs the duty of dispraising also where dis- 

praise is, or to him seems to be, deserved. The trade 

of a novelist is very mucYi l\\at. of describing the soft- 
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ness, sweetness, and loving dispositions of women; and 
this he does, copying as best he can from nature. But 
if he only sings of that which is sweet, whereas that 
which is not sweet too frequently presents itself, his 
song will in the end be untrue and ridiculous. Women 
are entitled to much observance from men, but they 
are entitled to no observance which is incompatible 
with truth. Women, by the conventional laws of So- 
ciety, are allowed to exact much from men, but they 
are allowed to exact nothing for which they should 
not make some adequate retum. It is well that a man 
should kneel in spirit before the grace and weakness of 
a woman, but it is not well that he should kneel either 
in spirit or body if there be neither grace or weakness. 
A man should yield everything to a woman for a word, 
for a smile, — to one look of entreaty. But if there be 
no look of entreaty, no word, no smile, I do not see 
that he is called upon to yield much. 

The happy privileges with which women are at 
present blessed, have come to them from the spirit of 
chivalry. That spirit has taught men to endure in 
Order that women may be at their ease; and has 
generally taught women to accept the ease bestowed 
on them with grace and thankfulness. But in America 
the spirit of chivalry has sunk deeper among men 
than it has among women. It must be bome in mind 
that in that country material well-being and education 
are more extended than with us; and that, therefore, 
men there have learned to be chivalrous who with 
US have hardly progressed so far. The conduct of 
men to women throughout the States is always gra- 
cious. They have learned the lesson. But it seems to 
me that the women have not advanced as far as the 
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men have done. They have acquired a sufficient per- 
ception of the Privileges which chivalry gives them, but 
no perception of that return which chivalry demands 
from them. Women of the class to which I allude are 
always talking of their rights; but seem to have a most 
indifferent idea of their duties. They have no scruple 
at demanding from men everything that a man can be 
called on to relinquish in a woman's behalf, but they 
do so without any of that grace which turns the de- 
mand made into a favour conferred. 

I have seen much of this in various cities of 
America, but much more of it in New York than 
elsewhere. I have heard young Americans complain 
of it, swearing that they must change the whole 
tenor of their habits towards women. I have heard 
American ladies speak of it with loathing and disgust 
For myself, I have entertained on sundry occasions 
that sort of feeling for an American woman which 
the close vicinity of an unclean animal produces. I 
have spoken of this with reference to street cars, be- 
cause in no position of life does an unfortunate man 
become more liable to these anti-feminine atrocities 
than in the centre of one of these vehicles. The 
woman, as she enters, drags after her a misshapen, 
dirty mass of battered wirework, which she calls her 
crinoline, and which adds as much to her grace and 
comfort as a log of wood does to a donkey when tied 
to the animal's leg in a paddock. Of this she takes 
much heed, not managing it so that it may be con- 
veyed up the carriage with some decency, but strik- 
ing it about against men's legs, and heaving it with 
violence over people's knees. The touch of a real 
woman's dress is in itsdf ddicate*, but these blows 
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from a haipy's fins are loathsome. If there be two 
of them they talk loudly together, having a theory 
that modesty has been put out of court by women's 
rights. But, though not modest, the woman I de- 
scribe is ferocious in her propriety. She ignores the 
whole World around her, and as she sits with raised 
chin and face flattened by affectation, she pretends 
to declare aloud that she is positively not aware 
that any man is even near her. She speaks as though 
to her, in her womanhood, the neighbourhood of men 
was the same as that of dogs or cats. They are 
there, but she does not hear them, see them, or even 
acknowledge them by any courtesy of motion. But 
her own face always gives her the lie. In her assump- 
tion of indifference she displays her nasty conscious- 
ness, and in each attempt at a would-be propriety is 
guilty of an immodesty. Who does not know the 
timid retiring face of the young girl who when alone 
among men unknown to her feels that it becomes her 
to keep herseif secluded? As many men as there are 
around her, so many knights has such a one, ready 
bucklered for her service, should occasion require such 
Services. Should it not, she passes on unmolested, — 
but not, as she herseif will wrongly think, unheeded. 
But as to her of whom I am speaking, we may say 
that every twist of her body, and every tone of her 
voice is an unsuccessful falsehood. She looks Square 
at you in the face, and you rise to give her your seat. 
You rise from a deference to your own old convic- 
tions, and from that courtesy which you have ever 
paid to a woman's dress, let it be worn with ever such 
hideous deformities. She takes the place from which 
you have moved without a word or a bow, She 

North America. /, V^ 
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twists herseif round, banging your shins with her wires, 
while her chin is still raised, and her face is still flat- 
tened, and she directs her friend's attention to another 
seated man, as though that place were also vacant, and 
necessarily at her disposal. Perhaps the man opposite 
has his own ideas about chivalry. I have seen such a 
thing, and have rejoiced to see it. 

You will meet these women daily, hourly, — every- 
where in the streets. Now and again you will find 
them in society, making themselves even more odious 
there than elsewhere. Who they are, whence they 
come, and why they are so unlike that other race of 
women of which I have spoken, you will settle for 
yourself. Do we not all say of our chance acquaint- 
ances after half an hour's conversation, — nay, after half 
an hour spent in the same room without conversation, 
— that this woman is a lady, and that that other woman 
is not? They jostle each other even among us, but 
never seem to mix. They are closely allied; but neither 
imbues the other with her attributes. Both shall be 
equally well-born, or both shall be equally ill-bom; but 
still it is so. The contrast exists in England; but in 
America it is much stronger. In England women be- 
come ladylike or vulgär. In the States they are either 
charming or odious. 

See that female Walking down Broadway. She is 

not exactly such a one as her I have attempted to de- 

scribe on her entrance into the street car; for this lady 

is well-dressed, if fine clothes will make well-dressing. 

The machinery of her hoops is not battered, and alto- 

gether shQ is a personale xomcJjv \ööx^ distinguished 

in all her expenditures. Bu\. ^eX. '^V^ *^s» ^ ^Q^^'^ ^\ «^^ 

other woman. Look al \3a^ tt^^^ ^V\Oc. '^^ ^^^j^ 
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behind her over the dirty pavement, where dogs have 
been, and chewers of tobacco, and everything con- 
cemed with filth except a scavenger. At every hundred 
yards some unhappy man treads upon the silken swab 
which she trails behind her, — loosening it dreadfuUy at 
the girth one would say; and then see the .style of face 
and the expression of features with which she accepts 
the sinner's half-muttered apology. The world, she 
supposes, owes her everything because of her silken 
train, — even room enough in a crowded thoroughfare 
to drag it along unmolested. But, according to her 
theory, she owes the world nothing in retum. She is 
a woman with perhaps a hundred doUars on her back, 
and having done the world the honour of wearing 
them in the world's presence, expects to be repaid by 
the world's homage and chivalry. But chivalry owes 
her nothing, — nothing, though she walk about beneath 
a hundred times a hundred doUars, — nothing even 
though she be a woman. Let every woman learn this, 
— that chivalry owes her nothing unless she also ac- 
knowledge her debt to chivalry. She must acknowledge 
it and pay it; and then chivalry will not be backward 
in making good her claims upon it. 

All this has come of the street cars. But as it was 
necessary that I should say it somewhere, it is as well 
Said on that subject as on any other. And now to 
continue with the streets cars. They run, as I have 
Said, the length of the town, taking parallel lines. 
They will take you from the Astor House, near the 
bottom of the town, for miles and miles northward, — 
half way up the Hudson river, — for, I believe, five 
pence. They aie very slow, aNeia%vD% ^^xi^. ^^ 
miles an hour; but they axe veiy s\m:^. ^^"^ x^'^'ä 
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inhabitants, who have to travel five or six miles per-' 
haps to their daily work, they are excellent I have 
nothing really to say against the street cars. But they 
do not fill the place of cabs. 

There are, however, public carriages, roomy vehides 
dragged by two horses, clean and nice, and veiy well 
suited to ladies visiting the city. But they have none 
of the attributes of the cab. As a rule they are not 
to be found Standing about. They are very slow. 
They are very dear. A dollar an hour is the regulär 
Charge; but one cannot regulate one's motion by the 
hour. Going out to dinner and back costs two dollars, 
over a distance which in London would cost two Shil- 
lings. As a rule, the cost is four times that of a cab; 
and the rapidity half that of a cab. Under these cir- 
cumstances I think I am justified in saying that there 
is no mode of getting about in New York to see any- 
thing. 

And now as to the other Charge against New York, 

of there being nothing to see. How should there be 

an)rthing there to see of general interest? In other 

large cities, cities as large in name as New York, 

there are works of art, fine buildings, ruins, ancient 

churches, picturesque costumes, and the tombs of 

celebrated men. But in New York there are none of 

these things. Art has not yet grown up there. One 

or two fine figures by Crawford are in the town, — 

especially that of the sorrowing Indian at the rooms 

of the Historical Society; but art is a luxury in a city 

which follows but slowly on the heels of wealth and 

civilization. Of fine WM\tv^ — ^\\ich indeed are 

comprised in art, — ^Öaete ai^ xäpcä ^^^^tshssj^ ^^^säsäl 

jpraise or remark, It xoi^X^^'^^«^^'^^^^'^^^'^^^ 
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York should ere this have graced herseif with some- 
thing grand in architecture; but she has not done 
so, Some good architectural effect there is, and much 
architectural comfort Of ruins of course there can be 
none; none at least of such ruins as travellers admire, 
tbough perhaps some of that sort which disgraces 
rather than decorates. Churches there are plenty, 
but none that are ancient. The costume is the same 
as our own; and I need hardly say that it is not 
picturesque. And the time for the tombs of celebrated 
men has not yet come. A great man's ashes are hardly 
of value^till they have all but ceased to exist. 

The visitor to New York must seek his gratification 
and obtain his instruction from the habits and manners 
of men. The American, though he dresses like an 
Englishman, and eats roast beef with a silver fork, — 
or sometimes with a steel knife, — as does an English- 
man, is not like an Englishman in his mind, in his 
aspirations, in his tastes, or in his politics. In his mind 
he is quicker, more universally intelligent, more ambi- 
tious of general knowledge, less indulgent of stupidity 
and ignorance in others, harder, sharper, brighter with 
the surface brightness of steel, than is an Englishman; 
but he is more brittle, less enduring, less malleable, 
and I think less capable of impressions. The mind of 
the Englishman has more imagination, but that of the 
American more incision. The American is a great 
observer, but he observes things material rather than 
things social or picturesque. He is a constant and 
ready speculator; but all speculations, even those 
which come of philosophy, are with him more or less 
material. In Ms aspirations the Amencaco. '\s \s\s>pk. ^'o^- 
stdnt than an Engh'shman,~or 1 shoxxVdi i^^^^ 's»'»:^ V^'^ 
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more constant in aspiring. Every Citizen of the 
United States intends to do someüiing. Every one 
thinks himself capable of some effort. But in his as- 
pirations he is more limited than an Englishman. The 
ambitious American never soars so high as the am- 
bitious Englishman. He does not even see up to so 
great a height; and when he has raised himself some- 
what above the crowd becomes sooner dizzy with his 
own altitude. An American of mark, though always 
anxious to show his mark, is always fearful of a fall. 
In his tastes the American imitates the Frenchman. 
Who shall dare to say that he is wrong, seeing that 
in general matters of design and luxury the French 
have won for themselves the foremost name? I will 
not say that the American is wrong, but I cannot 
avoid thinking that he is so. I detest what is called 
French taste; but the world is against me. When 
I complained to a landlord of an hotel out in the 
West that his furniture was useless; that I could not 
write at a marble table whose outside rim was curved 
into fantastic shapes; that a gold clock in my bedr 
room which did not go would give me no aid in 
washing myself; that a heavy, immoveable curtain 
shut out the light; and that papier-mach6 chairs with 
small fluffy velvet seats were bad to sit on, — he an- 
swered me completely by telling me that his house 
had been fumished not in accordance with the taste 
of England, but with that of France. I acknow- 
ledged the rebuke, gave up my pursuits of litera- 
ture and cleanliness, and hurried out of the house as 
qaickly as I could. Ml ALmeri.ca is now fumishing 
itself by the rules wYiidci ^\de^ \Jöa5L V^\.€^^^^^^, l 
do not merely allude to dxX^'^ \ss<&^^^ 'wx«jtoa^,~Nö 
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chairs, tables, and detestable gilt clocks. The taste of 
America is becoming French in its conversation, 
French in its comforts and French in its discomforts, 
French in its eating, and French in its dress, French 
in its manners, and will become French in its art. 
There are those who will say that English taste is 
taking the same direction. I do not think so. I 
strongly hope that it is not so. And therefore I say 
that an Englishman and an American differ in their 
tastes. 

But of all differences between an Englishman and 
an American that in politics is the strongest, and 
the most essential. I cannot here, in one paragraph, 
define that difference with sufficient clearness to make 
my definition satisfactory; but 1 trust that some idea 
of that difference may be conveyed by the general 
tenor of my book. The American and the English- 
man are both Republicans. The governments of the 
States and of England are probably the two purest 
republican governments in the world. I do not, of 
course, here mean to say that the governments are 
more pure than others, but that the Systems are more 
absolutely republican. And yet no men can be much 
further asunder in politics than the Englishman and 
the American. The American of the present day puts 
a ballot-box into the hands -of every Citizen and takes 
his stand upon that and that only. It is the duty of 
an American Citizen to vote, änd when he has voted he 
need trouble himself no further tili the time for voting 
shall come round again. The candidate for whom he 
has voted represents his will, if he have voted with the 
majonty, sind in that case he lias tio i\^ \ö \q>0«w Sss^ 
further mßueace. If he have voled m\!cL \}!cä TfiLxssRfc^-» 
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he has no right to look for any influence at all. In 
either case he has done his political work, and may go 
about his business tili the next year or the next two 
or four years shall have come round. The English- 
man, on the other hand, will have no ballot-box, and 
is by no means inclined to depend exclusively upon 
voters or upon voting. As far as voting can show it, 
he desires to get the sense of the country; but he does 
not tjiink that that sense will be shown by universal 
suffrage. He thinks that property amounting to a 
thousand pounds will show more of that sense than 
property amounting to a hundred; but he will not on 
that account go to work and apportion votes to 
wealth. He thinks that the educated can show 
more of that sense than the uneducated; but he 
does not therefore lay down any rule about reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, or apportion votes to leaming. 
He prefers that all these opinions of his shall bring 
themselves out and operate by their own intrinsic 
weight. Nor does he at all confine himself to voting in 
his anxiety to get the sense of the country. He takes 
it in any way that it will show itself, uses it for what 
it is worth, — or perhaps for more than it is worth, — 
and welds it into that gigantic lever by which the 
political action of the country is moved. Every man 
in Great Britain, whether he possess any actual vote or 
no, can do that which is tantamount to voting every 
day of his life, by the mere expression of his opinion. 
Public opinion in America has hitherto been nothing, 
unless it has managed to express itself by a majority 
of baiiot-boxes. Public o^imow. \tv Eu^land is every- 
thing, Jet votes go as l\veY xci«^. \Ä*Cjv^\««^^Na^s^ 
a. measure, and there \s xvo do>\\i\. ^'l n^x^\^ O^Xäswjös^ 
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it. Only the people must want it; — as they did want 
Catholic emancipation, reform, and com-law repeal; — 
and as they would want war if it were brought home 
to them that their country was insulted. 

In attempting to describe this difference in the po- 
litical action of the two countries, I am very far from 
taking all praise for England or throwing any reproach 
on the States. The political action of the States is 
undoubtedly the more logical and the clearer. That 
indeed of England is so illogical and so little clear that 
it would be quite impossible for any other nation to 
assume it, merely by resolving to do so. Whereas the 
political action of the States might be assumed by any 
nation to-morrow, and all its strength might be carried 
across the water in a few written rules as are the pre- 
scriptions of a physician or the regulations of an in- 
firmary. With us the thing has grown of habit, has 
been fostered by tradition, has crept up uncared for 
and in some parts unnoticed. It can be written in no 
book, can be described in no words, can be copied by 
no statesmen, and I almost believe can be understood 
by no people but that to whose peculiar uses it has 
been adapted. 

In speaking as I have here done of American taste 
and American politics I must allude to a special class 
of Americans who are to be met more generally in 
New York than elsewhere, — men who are educated, 
who have generally travelled, who are almost always 
agreeable, but who as regards their politics are to me 
the most objectionable of all men. As regards taste 
they are objectionable to me also. But that is a small 
thing; and as they are quite as VötÄ^ \ö \i^ ^^p^ "^^ 
am I will say nothing against lYvevt \.^sXä, ^nsX ^^ ^g^ 
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litics it seems to me that these men have fallen intö 
the bitterest and perhaps into the basest of errors. . Of 
the man who begins his life with mean political ideas, 
having sucked them in with his mother's milk, there 
may be some hope. The evil is at any rate the fault 
of his forefathers rather than of himself. But who can 
have hope of him who having been thrown by birth 
and fortune into the running river of free political 
activity, has allowed himself to be drifted into the 
stagnant level of general political servility? There are 
very many such Americans. They call themselves re- 
publicans, and sneer at the idea of a limited monarchy, 
but they declare that there is no republic so safe, so 
equal for all men, so purely democratic as that now 
existing in France. Under the French empire all men 
are equal. There is no aristocracy; no oligarchy; no 
overshadowing of the little by the great. One superior 
is admitted; — admitted on earth, as a superior is also 
admitted in heaven. Under him everything is level, 
and — provided he be not impeded — everything is free. 
He knows how to rule, and the nation, allowing him 
the privilege of doing so, can go along its course 
safely; — can eat, drink, and be merry. If few men can 
rise high, so also can few men fall low. Political 
equality is the one thing desirable in a Commonwealth, 
and by this arrangement political equality is obtained. 
Such is the modern creed of many an educated re- 
publican of the States. 

To me it seems that such a political State is about 
the vilest to which a man can descend. It amounts to 
a tacit abandonment of \ks& sttu^gle which men are 
making for political trul\i axid ^cX\\xcaN.\i^xÄ'öK^^^^ 
Order that bread and meaX. ma^ \i^ ^^\k«v \\:t -s^«^^^ 
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during the score of years or so that are at the moment 

passing over us. The politicians of this class have de- 

cided for themselves that the summum bonum is to be 

found in bread and the circus games. If they be free 

to eat, free to rest, free to sleep, free to drink little 

cups of coffee while the world passes before them on 

a boulevard, they have that freedom which they covet. 

But equality is necessary as well as freedom. There 

must be no towering trees in this parterre to over- 

shadow the clipped shrubs, and destroy the uniformity 

of a growth which should never mount more than two 

feet above the earth. The equality of this politician 

would forbid any to rise above him instead of inviting 

all to rise up to him. It is the equality of fear and of 

selfishness, and not the equality of courage and philan- 

thropy. And brotherhood too must be invoked, — 

fraternity as we may better call it in the Jargon of the 

school. Such politicians teil one much of fraternity, 

and define it too. It consists in a general raising of 

the hat to all mankind; in a daily walk that never 

hurries itself into a jostling trot, inconvenient to pas- 

sengers on the pavement; — in a placid voice, a soft 

smile, and a small cup of coffee on a boulevard. It 

means all this, but I could never find that it meant 

any more. There is a nation for which one is almost 

driven to think that such political aspirations as these 

are suitable; but that nation is certainly not the States 

of America. 

And yet one finds many American gentlemen who 
have allowed themselves to be drifted into such a 
theory. They have begun the world as republican 
Citizens, and as such they must go oti. ^\ä. \s^ *^€xjl 
travels and their studies, and in \\\^ \\x^mx^ o1 •^ücäxs. 
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life, they have leamed to dislike the rowdiness of their 
country's politics. They want things to be soft and 
easy; — as republican as you please, but with as little 
noise as possible. The President is there for four years, 
Why not elect him for eight, for twelve, or for life? — 
for eternity if it were possible to find one who could 
continue to live? It is to this way of thinking that 
Americans are driven, when the polish of Europe has 
made the roughness of their own elections odious to 
them. 

"Have you seen any of our great institootions, sir?" 
That of course is a question, which is put to eveiy 
Englishman who has visited New York, and the Eng- 
lishman who intends to say that he has seen New York, 
should visit many of them. I went to schools, hospi- 
tals, lunatic asylums, institutes for deaf and dumb, 
water works, historical societies, telegraph Offices, and 
large commercial establishments. I rather think that I 
did my work in a thorough and conscientious manner, 
and I owe much gratitude to those who guided me on 
such occasions. Perhaps I ought to describe all these 
institutions; but were I to do so, I fear that I should 
inflict fifty or sixty very dull pages on my readers. If 
I could make all that I saw as clear and intelligible to 
others as it was made to me who saw it, I might do 
some good. But I know that I should fail. I marvelled 
much at the developed intelligence of a room füll of 
deaf and dumb pupils, and was greatly astonished at 
the Performance of one special girl, who seemed to be 
brighter and quicker, and more rapidly easy with her 
pen than girls gener a\\y ai^ 'wIvq can hear and talk; 
but I cannot convey my ento^sVasm \ö c^öcnssk», ^\!l ^<^i:k 
a subject a writer may \>e cott^cx, x«\^^ \i^ ^^^-öä.^v*^^ 
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may be statistically great; but he can hardly be enter» 
taining, and the chances are that he will not be in- 
structive. 

In all such matters, however, New York is pre- 
eminently great. All through the States suffering hu- 
manity receives so much attention that humanity can 
hardly be said to suffer. The daily recurring boast of 
"our glorious institootions, sir," always provokes the 
ridicule of an Englishman. The words have become 
ridiculous, and it would, I think, be well for the nation 
if the term "Institution" could be excluded from its 
vocabulary. But, in truth, they are glorious. The 
country in this respect boasts, but it has done that 
which justifies a boast. The arrangements for supplying 
New York with water are magnificent. The drainage 
of the new part of the city is excellent The hospitals 
are almost alluring. The lunatic asylum which I saw 
was perfect, — though I did not feel obliged to the re- 
sident physician for introducing me to all the worst 
patients as countrymen of my own. "An English lady, 
Mr. TroUope. FU introduce you. Quite a hopeless 
case. Two old women. The/ve been here fifty years. 
They're English. Another gentleman from England, 
Mr. TroUope. A very interesting case! Confirmed 
inebriety." 

And as to the schools, it is almost impossible to 
mention them with too high a praise. I am speaking 
here specially of New York, though I might say the 
same of Boston, or of all New England. I do not know 
any contrast that would be more surprising to an 
Englishman, up to that moment ignorant of the matter^ 
tban that which he would find "by nVsvXaxi^ ^^V ^\ -^ "^ 
^ee school in London, and Üieii a fe^^ ^Oööc^\^^*^2^ 
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York. If he would also leaxn the number of children" 
that are educated gratuitously in each of the two eitles, 
and also the number in each which altogether lack 
education, he would, if susceptible of statistics, be sur- 
prised also at that. But seeing and hearing are always 
more effective than mere figures. The female pupil at 
a free school in London is, as a rule, either a ragged 
pauper, or a charity girl, if not degraded at least stig- 
matized by the badges and dress of the Charity. We 
Englishmen know well the type of each, and have a 
fairly correct idea of the amount of education which is 
imparted to them. We see the result afterwards when 
the same girls become our servants, and the wives of 
our grooms and porters. The female pupil at a free 
school in New York is neither a pauper nor a charity 
girl. She is dressed with the utmost decency. She is 
perfectly cleanly. In speaking to her, you cannot in 
any degree guess whether her father has a dollar a day, 
or three thousand doUars a year. Nor will you be 
enabled to guess by the manner in which her associates 
treat her. As regards her own manner to you, it is 
always the same as though her father were in all re- 
spects your equal. As to the amount of her knowledge, 
I fairly confess that it is terrific. When, in the first 
room which I visited, a slight slim creature was had 
up before me to explain to me the properties of the 
hypothenuse I fairly confess that, as regards education, 
I backed down, and that I resolved to confine my cri- 
ticisms to manner, dress, and general behaviour. In 
the next room I was more at my ease, finding that 
ancient Roman history was on the tapis. "Why did 
the Romans run away with the Sabine women?" asked 
the mistress, herseif a youiig vornan of about three- 
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and-twenty. "Because they were pretty," simpered 
out a little girl with a cherry mouth. The answer did 
not give complete satisfaction; and then followed a 
somewhat abstruse explanation on the subject of popu- 
lation. It was all done with good faith and a serious 
intent, and showed what it was intended to show, — 
that the girls there educated had in truth reached the 
consideration of important subjects, and that they were 
leagues beyond that terrible repetition of ABC, to 
which, I fear, that most of our free metropolitan schools 
are still necessarily confined. You and I, reader, were 
we called on to superintend the education of girls of 
sixteen, might not select as favourite points either the 
hypothenuse, or the ancient methods of populating young 
colonies. There may be, and to us on the European 
side of the Atlantic there will be, a certain amount of 
absurdity in the transatlantic idea that all knowledge 
is knowledge, and that it should be imparted if it be 
not knowledge of evil. But as to the general result, 
no fair-minded man or woman can have a doubt. That 
the lads and girls in these schools are excellently edu- 
cated comes home as a fact to the mind of any one 
who will look into the subject. That girl could not 
have got as far as the hypothenuse without a com- 
petent and abiding knowledge of much that is very 
far beyond the outside limits of what such girls know 
with US. It was at least manifest in the other exami- 
nation that the girls knew as well as I did who were 
the Romans, and who were the Sabine women. That 
all this is of use, was shown in the very gestures and 
bearings of the girl. Emollit mores, as Colonel New- 
combe used to say. That young woman whom I had 
watched while she cooked her Jiusb^nd's dinner upon 
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the banks of the Mississippi, had doubtless leamed all 
about the Sabine womeu, and I feel assured that she 
cooked her husband's dinner all the better for that 
knowledge, — and faced the hardships of the world 
with a better front than she would have done had she 
been ignorant on the subject. 

In Order to make a comparison between the schools 
of London and those of New York, I have called them 
both free schools. They are in fact more free in New 
York than they are in London, because in New York 
every boy and girl, let his parentage be what it may, 
can attend these schools without any payment. Thus 
an education as good as the American mind can com- 
pass, prepared with every care, carried on by highly 
paid tutors, ander ample surveillance, provided with 
all that is most excellent in the way of rooms, desks, 
books, Charts, maps, and implements, is brought ac- 
tually within the reach of everybody. I need not point 
out to Englishmen how different is the nature of schools 
in London. It must not, however, be supposed that 
these are charity schools. Such is not their nature. 
Let US say what we may as to the beauty of charity 
as a virtue, the recipient of charity in its customary 
sense among us is ever more or less degraded by the 
Position. In the States that has been fuUy understood, 
and the schools to which I ailude, are carefuUy pre- 
served from any such taint. Throughout the States a 
separate tax is levied for the maintenance of these 
schools, and as the tax-payer Supports them, he is of 
course entitled to the advantage which they confer. 
The child of the non-tax-payer is also entitled, and to 
him the boon, if strictly analysed, will come in the 
shape of a charity, B\it uuder the System as it is ar- 
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ranged, this is not analysed. It is understood that the 
school is open to all in the ward to which it belongs, 
and no inquiry is made whether the pupil's parent has 
or has not paid anything towards the schooFs support. 
I found this theory carried out so far that at the deaf 
and dumb school, where some of the poorer children 
are wholly provided by the institution, care is taken 
to clothe them in dresses of different colours and dif- 
ferent make, in Order that nothing may attach to them 
which has the appearance of a badge. Political econo- 
mists will see something of evil in this. But philan- 
thropists will see very much that is good. 

It is not without a purpose that I have given this 
somewhat glowing account of a girls' school in New 
York so soon after my little picture of New York 
women, as they behave themselves in the streets and 
Street cars. It will, of course, be said that those women 
of whom I have spoken, by no means in terms of ad- 
miration, are the very girls whose education has been 
so excellent. This of course is so; but I beg to remark 
that I have by no means said that an excellent school 
education will produce all female excellences. The 
fact, I take it, is this, — that seeing how high in the 
Scale these girls have been raised, one is anxious that 
they should be raised higher. One is surprised at their 
pert vulgarity and hideous airs, not because they are 
so low in our general estimation but because they are 
so high. Women of the same class in London are 
humble enough, and therefore rarely offend us who are 
squeamish. They show by their gestures that they 
hardly think themselves good enough to sit by us; they 
apologise for their presence; they conceive it to be 
their duty to be lowly in their gestures. The question 

North America. /. '^^ 
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is which is best, the crouching and crawling or the im- 
pudent unattractive self-composure. Not, my reader, 
which action on her part may the better conduce to 
my comfort or to yours! That is by no means the 
question. Which is the better for the woman herseif? 
That I take it is the point to be decided. That there 
is something better than either we shall all agree; — 
but to my thinking the crouching and crawling is the 
lowest type of all. 

At that school I saw some five or six hundred girls 
collected in one room, and heard them sing. The 
singing was very pretty, and it was all very nice; but 
I own that I was rather startled, and to teil the truth 
somewhat abashed, when I was invited to "say a few 
words to them." No idea of such a Suggestion had 
dawned upon me, and I feit myself quite at a loss. 
To be called up before five hundred men is bad eijough, 
but how much worse before that number of girls ! What 
could I say but that they were all very pretty. As far 
as I can remember I did say that and nothing eise. 
Very pretty they were, and neatly dressed, and attrac- 
tive; but among them all there was not a pair of rosy 
cheeks. How should there be, when every room in 
the building was heated up to the condition of an oven 
by those damnable hot-air pipes! 

In England a taste for very large shops has come 
up during the last twenty years. A firm is not doing 
a good business, or at any rate a distinguished busi- 
ness, unless he can assert in his trade card that he 
occupies at least half a dozen houses — Nos, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 109, and HO. The old way of paying for 
what you want over the counter is gone; and when 
you buy a yard of tape or a new carriage, — for either 
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of which articles you will probably visit the same estab- 
lishment, — you go through about the same amount 
of ceremony as when you seil a thousand pounds out 
of the Stocks in proprio persona. But all this is still 
further exaggerated in New York. Mr. Stewart's störe 
there is perhaps the handsomest institution in the city, 
and his hall of audience for new carpets is a magni- 
ficent saloon. "You have nothing like that in Eng- 
land," my friend said to me as he walked me through 
it in triumph. "I wish we had nothing approaching 
to it," I answered. For I confess to a liking for the 
old-fashioned private shops. Harper's establishment for 
the manufacture and sale of books is also very wonder- 
ful. Ever3^hing is done on the premises, down to the 
very colouring of the paper which lines the Covers, 
and places the gilding on their backs. The firm prints, 
engraves, electroplates, sews, binds, publishes, and sells 
Wholesale and retail. I have no doubt that the authors 
have rooms in the attics where the other slight initia- 
tory Step is taken towards the production of literature. 
New York is built upon an island, which is I be- 
lieve about ten miles long, counting from the southem 
point at the battery up to Carmansville, to which place 
the city is presumed to extend northwards. This island 
is called Manhattan, — a name which I have always 
thought would have been more graceful for the city 
than that of New York. It is formed by the Sound or 
East river, which divides the continent from Long 
Island, by the Hudson river which runs into the Sound 
or rather joins it at the city foot, and by a small 
stream called the Haarlem river which runs out of the 
Hudson and meanders away into the Sound at the 
north of the city, thus cutting the city off frotxv tbÄ 
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main land. The breadth of the Island does not much 
exceed two miles, and therefore the city is long, and 
not capable of extension in point of breadth. In its 
old days it clustered itself round about the Point, and 
stretched itself up from there along the quays of the 
two waters. The streets down in this part of the town 
are devious enough, twisting themselves about with 
delightful irregularity; but as the city grew there came 
the taste for parallelograms, and the upper streets are 
rectangular and numbered. Broadway, the street of 
New York with which the world is generally best ac- 
quainted, begins at the southem point of the town and 
goes northward through it. For some two miles and 
a half it walks away in a straight line, and then it 
tums to the left towards the Hudson, and becomes in 
fact a continuation of another street called the Bowery, 
which comes up in a devious course from the south-east 
extremity of the island. From that time Broadway 
never again takes a straight course, but crosses the 
various Avenues in an oblique direction tili it becomes 
the Bloomingdale road, and under that name takes 
itself out of town. There are eleven so-called Avenues, 
which descend in absolutely straight lines from the 
northern, and at present unsettled, extremity of the 
new town, making their way southward tili they lose 
themselves among the old streets. These are called 
First Avenue, Second Avenue, and so on. The town 
had already progressed two miles up northwards from 
the Battery before it had caught the parallelogrammic 
fever from Philadelphia, for at about that distance we 
find "First Street." First Street runs across the Ave- 
.nues from water to water, and then Second Street. I 
^ ^will not name ihem a\\, ^dw^ that they go up to 
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i54th Street! They do so at least on the map, and I 
believe on the lamp-posts. But the houses are not yet 
built in Order beyond 5oth or 6oth Street. The other 
hundred streets, each of two miles long, with the Ave- 
nues which are mostly unoccupied for four or five miles, 
is the ground over which the young New Yorkers are 
to spread themselves. I do not in the least doubt that 
they will occupy it all, and that I54th Street will find 
itself too narrow a boundary for the population. 

I have Said that there was some good architectural 
effect in New York, and I alluded chiefly to that of 
the Fifth Avenue. The Fifth Avenue is the Belgrave 
Square, the Park Lane, and the Fall Mall of New 
York. It is certainly a very fine street. The houses 
in it are magnificent, not having that aristocratic look 
which some of our detached London residences enjoy, 
or the palatial appearance of an old-fashioned hotel in 
Paris, but an air of comfortable luxury and commer- 
cial wealth which is not excelled by the best houses of 
any other town that I know. They are houses, not 
hoteis or palaces; but they are very roomy houses, 
with every luxury that complete finish can give them. 
Many of them cover large Spaces of ground, and their 
rent will sometimes go up as high as 800/. and 1000/. 
a year. Generally the best of these houses are owned 
by those who live in them, and rent is not therefore 
paid. But this is not always the case, and the sums 
named above may be taken as expressing their value. 
In England a man should have a very large income 
indeed who could aiford to pay 1000/. a year for his 
house in London. Such a one would as a matter of 
course have an establishment in the countiy, and be 
an Earl or a Duke or a millionaire. But it is different 
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in New York. The resident there shows his wealth 
chiefly by his house, and though he may probably 
have a villa at Newport or a box somewhere up the 
Hudson he has no second establishment. Such a house 
therefore will not represent a total expenditure of above 
4,000/. a year. 

There are churches on each side of Fifth Avenue, 
— perhaps five or six within sight at one time, — 
which add much to the beauty of the street. They 
are well-built, and in fairly good taste. These, added 
to the general well-being and splendid comfort of the 
place, give it an effect better than the architecture of 
the individual houses would seem to Warrant. I own 
that I have enjoyed the vista as I have walked up 
and down Fifth Avenue, and have feit that the city 
had a right to be proud of its wealth. But the great- 
ness and beauty and glory of wealth have on such 
occasions been all in all with me. I know no great 
man, no celebrated statesman, no philanthropist of 
peculiar note who has lived in Fifth Avenue. That 
gentleman on the right made a million of doUars by 
inventing a shirt-coUar; this one on the left electrified 
the World by a lotion; as to the gentleman at the 
corner there, — there arfe rumours about him and the 
Cuban slave-trade; but my informant by no means 
knows that they are true. Such are the aristocracy of 
Fifth Avenue. I can only say that if I could make a 
million doUars by a lotion, I should certainly be right 
to live in such a house as one of those. 

The suburbs of New York are, by the nature of the 
localities, divided from the city by water. New Jersey 
and Hbboken are on lYie o\5aßx i\4fc «^1 Kiöfc'Väi;iÄsßjv5.^ and 
in another State. WiWiam^Wx^ m^^^^J^-^^ ««.^ \^ 
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Long Island, which is a part of the State of New York. 
But these places are as easily reached as Lambeth is 
reached from Westminster. Steam fernes ply every 
three or four minutes, and into these boats coaches, 
carts, and waggons of any size or weight are driven. 
In fact they make no other stoppage to the commerce 
than that occasioned by the payment of a few cents. 
Such payment no doubt is a stoppage, and therefore it 
is that New Jersey, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh are, 
at any rate in appearance, very dull and uninviting, 
They are, however, very populous. Many of the quieter 
Citizens prefer to live there; and I am told that the 
Brooklyn tea-parties consider themselves to be, in 
jESthetic feeling, very much ahead of anything of the 
kind in the more opulent centres of the city. In 
beauty of scenery Staten Island is very much the 
prettiest of the suburbs of New York. The view from 
the hin side in Staten Island down upon New York 
harbour is very lovely. It is the only really good 
view of that magnificent harbour which I have been 
able to find. As for appreciating such beauty when 
one is entering a port from sea, or leaving it for sea, 
I do not believe in any such power. The ship creeps 
up or creeps out while the mind is engaged on other 
matters. The passenger is uneasy either with hopes or 
fears; and then the grease of the engines oifends one's 
nostrils. But it is worth the tourist's while to look 
down upon New York harbour from the hill side in 
Staten ^bland. When I was there Fort Lafayette looked 
black in the centre of the Channel, and we knew that 
it was crowded with the victims of secesslow. "S^-sX 
Tomkins was being built, to gdaid \5cve ^äsr», — ^cs'sÄss^ 
of a name of richer sound; and "EotV soxcÄX^McaJii ^^^ 
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was bristling with new cannon. Fort Hamilton, on 
Long Island, opposite, was frowning at us; and imme- 
diately around us a regiment of volunteers was re- 
ceiving regimental Stocks and boots from the hands of 
its officers, Eveiything was bristling with war; and 
one could not but think that not in this way had New 
York raised herseif so quickly to her present great- 
ness. 

But the glory of New York is the Central Park; 
— its glory in the mind of all New Yorkers of the 
present day. The first question asked of you is 
whether you have seen the Central Park, and the 
second is as to what you think of it. It does not do 
to say simply that it is fine, grand, beautiful, and 
miraculous. You must swear by cock and pie that it 
is more fine, more grand, more beautiful, more miraculous 
than an5l:hing eise of the kind anywhere. Here you 
encounter, in its most annoying form, that necessity for 
eulogium which presses you everywhere. For, in truth, 
taken as it is at present, the Central Park is not fine, 
nor grand, nor beautifiil. As to the miracle, let that 
pass. It is perhaps as miraculous as some other great 
latter-day miracles. 

But the Central Park is a very great fact, and 
affords a streng additional proof of the sense and 
energy of the people. It is very large, being over three 
miles long, and about three quarters of a mile in 
breadth. When it was found that New York was ex- 
tending itself, and becoming one of the largest cities 
of the World, a space was selected between Fifth and 
Seventh Avenues, immed\a\,d^ oM^vde the limits of 

the city as then bui\t, W\, ive;2cc\^ m nJcä ckc&x^ ^\ s:sä. 

cIty as it is intended to \>e W\\\.. 'l's^^ ^^>^xA ^^x.^\ 
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it became at once of great value; and I do not doubt 
that the present fashion of the Fifth Avenue about 
Twentieth Street will in course of time move itself up 
to the Fifth Avenue as it looks, or will look, over the 
Park at Seventieth, Eightieth, and Ninetieth Streets. 
The great waterworks of the city bring the Croton 
River, whence New York is supplied, by an aqueduct 
over the Haarlem river into an enormous reservoir just 
above the Park; and hence it has come to pass that 
there will be water not only for sanitary and useful 
purposes, but also for omament. At present the Park, 
to English eyes, seems to be all road. The trees are 
not grown up, and the new embankments, and new 
lakes, and new ditches, and new paths give to the 
place anything but a picturesque appearance. The 
Central Park is good for what it will be, rather than 
for what it is. The summer heat is so very great that 
I doubt much whether the people of New York will 
ever enjoy such verdure as our parks show. But there 
will be a pleasant assemblage of walks and water- 
works, with fresh air, and fine shrubs and flowers, im- 
mediately within the reach of the Citizens. All that 
art and energy can do will be done, and the Central 
Park doubtless will become one of the great glories of 
New York. When I was expected to declare that St. 
James's Park, Green Park, Hyde Park, and Kensington 
Gardens, altogether, were nothing to it, I confess that 
I could only remain mute. 

Those who desire to learn what are the secrets of 
Society in New York, I would refer to the Potiphar 
Papers. The Potiphar Papers are perhaps not as well 
known in England as they deseiv^ \.o \i^. ^\!sk^ ^^xr. 
published, I think, as much as seN^tv o\ €v^ -^^•»s^ 
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ago; but are probably as true now as they were then. 
What I saw of society in New York was quiet and 
pleasant enough; but doubtless I did not climb into 
that circle in which Mrs. Potiphar held so distinguished 
a Position. It may be true that gentlemen habitually 
throw fragments of their supper and remnants of theii 
wine on to their host's carpets; but if so I did not 
see it. 

As I progress in my work I feel that duty will 
call upon me to write a separate chapter on hoteis in 
general, and I will not, therefore, here say much about 
those in New York. I am inclined to think that few 
towns in the world, if any, afford on the whole better 
accommodation, but there are many in which the ac- 
commodation is cheaper. Of the railways also I ought 
to say something. The fact respecting them which is 
most remarkable is that of their being continued into 
the centre of the town through the streets. The cars 
are not dragged through the city by locomotive en- 
gines, but by horses; the pace therefore is slow, but 
the convenience to travellers in being brought nearer 
to the centre of trade must be much feit. It is as 
though passengers from Liverpool and passengers from 
Bristol were carried on from Euston Square and Pad- 
dington along the New Road, Portland Place, and 
Regent Street to Pall Mall, or up the City Road to the 
Bank. As a general rule, however, the railways, rail- 
way cars, and all about them are ill-managed. They 
are monopolies, and the public, through the press, has 
no restraining power upon them as it has in England. 
A parcel stnt by express ovei a distance of forty miles 
will not be delivered witiavu \wetÄ.^-io\Ä Vqvä^. \ ^xsk.^ 
made my plaint on this sub^ecX. a\. vV^ \i^^ ^^ ^"«^^^ 
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an hotely and was told that no remonstrance was of 
avail. "It is a monopoly," the man told me, "and if 
we say anything, we are told that if we do not like it 
we need not use it" In railway matters and postal 
matters time and punctuality are not valued in the 
States as they are with us, and the public seem to 
acknowledge that they must put up with defects, — 
that they must grin and bear them in America, as the 
public no doubt do in Austria where such affairs are 
managed by a govemment bureau. 

In the beginning of this chapter I spoke of the 
population of New York, and I cannot end it without 
remarking that out of that population more than one- 
eighth is composed of Germans. It is, I believe, com- 
puted that there are about 120,000 Germans in the 
city, and that only two other German cities in the 
World, Vienna and Berlin, have a larger German popu- 
lation than New York. The Germans are good Citizens 
and thriving men, and are to be found prospering all 
over the northern and western parts of the Union. It 
seems that they are excellently well adapted to coloniza- 
tion, though they have in no instance become the 
dominant people in a colony, or carried with them 
their own language or their own laws. The French 
have done so in Algeria, in some of the West India 
islands, and quite as essentially into Lower Canada, 
where their language and laws still prevail. And yet 
it is, I think, beyond doubt that the French are not 
good colonists, as are the Germans. 

Of the ultimate destiny of New York as one of the 
ruling commercial cities of the world, it is, I think, 
impossible to doubt. Whether or no it will ever equal 
London in population I wiW noX. ^x^XevA \ö 's."»^ * ''^^s!^ 
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should it do so, should its numbers so increase as lo 
enable it to say that it had dpne so, the question could 
not very well be settled. When it comes to pass that 
an assemblage of men in one so-called city have to be 
counted by millions, there arises the impossibility of 
defining the limits of that city, and of saying who be- 
long to it and who do not. An arbitrary line may be 
drawn, but that arbitrary line, though perhaps false 
when drawn as including too much, soon becomes more 
false as including too little. Ealing, Acton, Fulham, 
Putney, Norwood, Sydenham, Blackheath, Woolwich, 
Greenwich, Stratford, Highgate, and Hampstead, are, 
in truth, component parts of London, and very shortly 
Brighton will be as much so. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Constitution of the State of New York. 

As New York is the most populous State of the Union 
having the largest representation in Congress, — on 
which account it has been called the Empire State, — 
I propose to mention, as shortly as may be, the nature 
of its separate Constitution as a State. Of courae it 
will be understood that the constitutions of the different 
States are by no means the same. They have been 
arranged according to the judgment of the different 
people concerned, and have been altered from time to 
time to suit such altered judgment. But as the States 
together form one nation, and on such matters as 
foreign affairs, war, customs, and post-office regulations, 
are bound together as much as are the English counties, 
it is, of course, necessary that the Constitution of each 
should in most matters assimilate itself to those of the 
others. These constitutions are very much alike. A 
Governor, with two houses of legislature, generally 
called the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
exists in each State. In the State of New York the 
lower house is called the Assembly. In most States 
the Governor is elected annually; but in some States 
for two years, as in New York. In Pennsylvania he 
is elected for three years. The House of Representa- 
tives or the Assembly is, I think, always elected for 
one Session only; but as, in- many of the States, the 
Legislature only sits once in two years, the election 
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recurs of course at the same interval. The franchise in 
all the States is nearly universal, but in no State is it 
perfectly so. The Goveraor, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
other officers are elected by vote of the people as well 
as the members of the Legislature. Of course it will 
be understood that each State makes laws for itself, — 
that they are in nowise dependent on the Congress as- 
sembled at Washington for their laws, — unless for 
laws which refer to matters between the United States 
as a nation and other nations, or between one State 
and another. Each State declares with what punish- 
ment crimes shall be visited; what taxes shall be levied 
for the use of the State; what laws shall be passed as 
to education; what shall be the State judiciary. With 
reference to the judiciary, however, it must be under- 
stood, that the United States as a nation have separate 
national law courts before which come all cases litigated 
between State and State, and all cases which do not 
belong in every respect to any one individual State. 
In a subsequent chapter I will endeavour to explain 
this more fully. In endeavouring to understand the 
Constitution of the United States it is essentially neces- 
sary that we should remember that we have always 
to deal with two different political arrangements, — that 
which refers to the nation as a whole, and that which 
belongs to each State as a separate governing power 
in itself. What is law in one State is not law in an- 
other. Nevertheless there is a very great likeness 
throughout these various constitutions; and any poli- 
tical Student who shall have thoroughly mastered one, 
will not have much to \eam m xaasXfcTOi^ ike others. 
This State, now caWeÄ ^e^ XoxV, -^^s 'ot?.\. '^^\^^es. 
by the Dutch in 1614, oti >llaTv\v^vc^^ ^^^^^^ '^^^n 
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established a goverament in 1629, under the name of 
the New Netherlands. In 1664 Qiarles II. granted 
the province to his brother, James IL, then Duke of 
York, and possession was taken of the country on his 
behalf by one Colonel Nichols. In 1673 it was re- 
captured by the Dutch, but they could not hold it, and 
the Duke of York again took possession by patent. A 
legislative body was first assembled during the reign 
of Charles IL, in 1683; from which it will be seen 
that parliamentary representation was introduced into 
the American colonies at a very early date. The de- 
claration of independence was made by the revolted 
colonies in 1776, and in 1777 the first Constitution 
was adopted by the State of New York. In 1822 this 
was changed for another ; and the one of which I now 
purport to State some of the details was brought into 
action in 1847. In this Constitution there is a Provi- 
sion that it shall be overhauled and remodelled, if 
needs be, once in twenty years. Article XIII. See. 2. 
— "At the general election to be held in 1866, and 
in each twentieth year thereafter, the question, * Shall 
there be a Convention to revise the Constitution and 
amend the same?" shall be decided by the electors 
qualified to vote for members of the Legislature." So 
that the New Yorkers cannot be twitted with the pre- 
sumption of finality in reference to their legislative ar- 
rangements. 

The present Constitution begins with declaring the 
inviolability of trial by jury and of habeas corpus, — 
"unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require its Suspension." It docs not 
sa.y hy whom it may be suspended, ot \^\nö \^ \ö^<i^ 
of the public safety, but, at atvy I2lV^, \V x^-w^ \i^ ^^^- 
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sumed that such Suspension was supposed to come 
from the powers of the State which enacted the law. 
At the present moment the habeas corpus is suspended 
in New York, and this Suspension has proceeded not 
from the powers of the State, but from the Federal 
Government, without the sanction even of the Federal 
Congress. 

"Every Citizen may freely speak, write, and publish 
his sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that right; and no law shall be passed to 
restrain or abridge the liberty of speech or of the press." 
Art. I. See. 8. But at the present moment liberty of 
speech and of the press is utterly abrogated in the 
State of New York, as it is in other States. I mention 
this not as a reproach against either the State or the 
Federal Government, but to show how vain all laws 
are for the protection of such rights. If they be not 
protected by the feelings of the people, — if the people 
are at any time, or from any cause, willing to abandon 
such Privileges, no written laws will preserve them. 

In Art. I. See. 14, there is a proviso that no land 

— land, that is, used for agricultural purposes — shall 

be let on lease for a longer period than twelve years. 

"No lease or grant of agricultural land for a longer 

period than twelve years hereafter made, in which shall 

be reserved any rent or Service of any kind, shall be 

valid." I do not understand the intended virtue of 

this proviso, but it shows very clearly how diflferent 

are the practices with reference to land in England and 

America. Farmers in the States almost always are the 

owners of the land wlaidi they farm, and such tenures 

äs those, hy which tVie occupVers» ol\axA ^^xskü^ V^Vd 

their farms with us, ate sXmo'sX, MxSto^'^^^:.. ^V^^^Ss. 
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no such relation as that of landlord and tenant as re- 
gards agricultural holdings. 

Every male Citizen of New York may vote who is 
twenty-one, who has been a Citizen for ten days, who 
has lived in the State for a year, and for four months 
in the country in which he votes. He can vote for all 
" officers that now are, or hereafter may be, elective by 
the people." Art. 11. See. i. "But," the section goes 
on to say, "no man of colour, unless he shall have 
been for three years a Citizen of the State, and for one 
year next preceding any election shall have been pos- 
sessed of a freehold estate of the value of 250 dollars 
(50/.), and shall have been actually rated, and paid a 
tax thereon, shall be entitled to vote at such election." 
This is the only embargo with which universal suffrage 
is laden in the State of New York. 

The third article provides for the election of the 
Senate and the Assembly. The Senate consists of 
thirty-two members. And it may here be remarked 
that large as is the State of New York, and great as 
is its Population, its Senate is less numerous than that 
of many other States. In Massachusetts, for instance, 
there are forty Senators, though the population of Mas- 
sachusetts is barely one third that of New York. In 
Virginia there are fifty Senators, whereas the free 
population is not one third of that of New York. As 
a consequence the Senate of New York is said to be 
fiUed with men of a higher class than are generally 
found in the Senates of other States. Then follows in 
the article a list of the districts which are to return the 
Senators. These districts consist of one, two, three, or 
in öne case four counties, according lo \\\fc ^cs^xiNa^«^^« 
The article does not give the n\im\>ex ol tcä:«^^^'^ 
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of the Lower House, nor does it even State what 
amount of population shall be held as entitled to a 
member. It merely provides for the division of the 
State into districts which shall contain an equal num- 
ber, not of population, but of voters. The House of 
Assembly does consist of 128 members. 

It is then stipulated that every member of both 
houses shall receive three doUars a day, or twelve 
Shillings, for their Services during the sitting of the 
legislature; but this sum is never to exceed 300 
dollars, or sixty pounds in one year, unless an extra 
Session be called. There is also an allowance for the 
travelling expenses of members. It is, I presume, 
generally known that the members of the Congress at 
Washington are all paid, and that the same is the 
case with reference to the legislatures of all the States. 

No member of the New York legislature can also 
be a member of the Washington Congress, or hold any 
civil or military office under the general States Govern- 
ment. 

A majority of each House must be present, or as 
the article says, "shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness." Each House is to keep a Journal of its pro- 
ceedings. The doors are to be open, — except when 
the public welfare shall require secresy. A Singular 
proviso this in a country boasting so much of freedom ! 
For no speech or debate in either House shall the 
legislature be called in question in any other place. 
The legislature assembles on the first Tuesday in 
Januaiy, and sits for about three months. Its seat is 
at Albany. 

The executive powei (^kxV.Y^>)> V's.KöXi^N^^x&^v^ 
a Governor and aUe\\leuaxvVGQNOTiQt,\i^SVc.^\^^^^s^ 
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shall be chosen for two years. The Oovemor must be 
a Citizen of the United States, must be thirty years of 
age, and have lived for the last four years in the State. 
He is to be commander-in-chief of the military and 
naval forces of the State, — as is the President of 
those of the Union. I see that this is also the case in 
inland States, which one would say can have no navies. 
And with reference to some States it is enacted that 
the Govemor is commander-in-chief of the army, navy, 
and militia, showing that some army over and beyond 
the militia may be kept by the State. In Tennessee, 
which is an inland State, it is enacted that the Govemor 
shall be "commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
this State, and of the militia, except when they shall 
be called into the Service of the United States." In 
Ohio the same is the case, except that there is no 
mention of militia. In New York there is no proviso 
with reference to the Service of the United States. I 
mention this as it bears with some strength on the 
question of the right of secession, and indicates the 
jealousy of the individual States with reference to the 
Federal Government. The Governor can convene extra 
Sessions of one House or of both. He makes a message 
to the legislature when it meets, — a sort of Queen's 
speech; and he receives for his Services a compensa- 
tion, to be established by law. In New York this 
amounts to 800/. a year. In some States this is as 
low as 200/., and 300/. In Virginia it is 1000/. In 
California 1200/. 

The Governor can pardon, except in cases of treason. 
He has also a veto upon all bills sent up by the legis- 
lature. Jf he exercise this veto lae ie.\MXTs& ^iJcÄ. \s^ v^ 
the legislature with his reasons fot ^o äövc^%. ^^ "^^ 
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bin 011 reconsideration by the Houses be again passed 
by a majori ty of two thirds in each House, it becomes 
law in spite of the Governor's veto. The veto of the 
President at Washington is of the same nature. Such 
are the powers of the Governor. But though they are 
very füll, the Governor of each State does not practically 
exercise any great political power, nor is he, even 
politically, a great man. You might live in a State 
during the whole term of his government and hardly 
hear of him. There is vested in him by the language 
of the Constitution a much wider power than that in- 
trusted to the Governors of our colonies. But in our 
colonies everybody talks, and thinks, and knows about 
the Governor. As far as the limits of the colony the 
Governor is a great man. But this is not the case 
with reference to the Governors in the different States. 
The next article provides that the Govemor*s 
ministers, viz., the Secretary of State, the ComptroUer, 
Treasurer, and Attorney-General, shall be chosen every 
two years at a general election. In this respect the 
State Constitution differs from that of the national 
Constitution. The President at Washington names his 
own ministers, — subject to the approbation of the 
Senate. He makes many other appointments with the 
same limitation. As regards these nominations in 
general, the Senate, I believe, is not slow to interfere; 
but with reference to the ministers it is understood 
that the names sent in by the President shall stand. 
Of the Secretary of State, ComptroUer, &c., belonging 
to the different States, and who are elected by the 
people, in a general way oxv^ T\s.ve.\: bears. No doubt 
they attend their offices aiv4 \,a)«Ä \Xäm ^^:j , \s^ SiöK^ 
are not political personales. 
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The next article, No. VI., refers to ihe Judiciary, 
and is very complicated. After considerable study I 
have failed to understand it. The judges are elected 
by vote, and remain in office for, I believe, a term of 
eight years. In Sect. 20 of this article it is provided 
that — "No judicial officer, except Justices of the 
Peace, shall receive to his own use any fees or per- 
quisities of office." How pleasantly this enactment 
must sound in the ears of the justices of the peace. 

Article VII. refers to fiscal matters, and is more 
especially interesting as showing how greatly the State 
of New York has depended on its canals for its wealth. 
These canals are the property of the State; and by 
this article it seems to be provided that they shall not 
only maintain themselves, but maintain to a consider- 
able extent the State expenditure also, and stand in 
lieu of taxation. It is provided, section 6, that the 
"legislature shall not seil, lease, or otherwise dispose 
of any of the canals of the State; but that they shall 
remain the property of the State, and under its manage- 
ment for ever." But in spite of its canals the State 
does not seem to be doing very well, for I see that in 
1860, its income was 4,780,000 dollars, and its ex- 
penditure 5,100,000, whereas its debt was 32,500,000 
dollars. Of all the States, Pennsylvania is the most 
indebted, Virginia is the second on the list, and New 
York the third. New Hampshire, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Delaware, and Texas, owe no State debts. All 
the other State ships have taken in ballast. 

The militia is supposed to consist of all man 
capable of bearing arms, under forty-five years of age. 
But no one need be enroWed, 'wYvö Ixqtkv ^ctgsJä.^ ^^^ 
conscience is averse to beaiing aravs». M. *^^ ^^\?5äkx^. 
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moment such scruples do not seem to be very general. 
Then follows, in Article XL, a detailed enactment 
as to the choosing of militia officers. It may be per- 
haps sufficient to say that the privates are to choose 
the captains and the subalterns; the captains and sub- 
altems are to choose the field officers; and the field 
officers the brigadier-generals and inspectors of brigade. 
The Governor, however, with the consent of the Senate 
shall nominate all major-generals. Now that real 
soldiers have unfortunately become necessary the above 
plan has not been found to work well. 

Such is the Constitution of the State of New York, 
which has been intended to work and does work quite 
separately from that of the United States. It will be 
Seen that the purport has been to make it as widely 
democratic as possible, — to provide that all power of 
all description shall come directly from the people, 
and that such power shall retum to the people at short 
intervals. The Senate and the Governor each remain 
for two years, but not for the same two years. If a 
new Senate commence its work in 1861, a new 
Governor will come in in 1862. But, nevertheless, there 
is in the form of Government as thus established an 
absence of that close and immediate responsibility 
which attends our ministers. When a man has been 
voted in, it seems that responsibility is over for the 
period of the required Service. He has been chosen, 
and the country which has chosen him is to trust that 
he will do his best. I do not know that this matters 
much with reference to the legislature or govemments 
of the diiferent States, fot tkeit State legislatures and 
govemments are but pMny po^^Ts»\ Xsvä. yö. ^^ Vs^s.- 
, lature and government a\, ^asVvtx^o^ \\. ^^ä:^. ^-^nk^ 
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very much. But I shall have another opportunity of 
speaking on that subject. 

Nothing has Struck me so much in America as the 
fact that these State legislatures are puny powers. 
The absence of any tidings whatever of their doings 
across the water is a proof of this. Who has heard of 
the legislature of New York or of Massachusetts? It 
is boasted here that their insignificance is a sign of 
the well-being of the people; — that the smallness of 
the power necessary for carrying on the machine shows 
how beautifuUy the machine is organised, and how 
well it works. "It is better to have little governors 
than great governors," an American said to me once. 
"It is our glory that we know how to live without 
having great men over us to rule us." That glory, if 
ever it were a glory, has come to an end. It seems to 
me that all these troubles have come upon the States 
because they have not placed high men in high places. 
The less of laws and the less of control the better, pro- 
viding a people can go right with few laws and little 
control. One may say that no laws and no control 
would be best of all, — provided that none were needed. 
But this is not exactly the position of the American 
people. 

The two professions of law-making and of govern- 
ing have become unfashionable, low in estimation, and 
of no repute in the States. The municipal powers of 
the cities have not fallen into the hands of the leading 
men. The word : politician has come to bear the mean- 
ing of political adventurer and almost of political 
blackleg. If A calls B a politician A intends to viUf<{ 
B hy so calling him. WheÜieT ot xio >i5cÄ\i^%\. ü^oäsä 
of a State will ever be induced \.o ^^ts^ vö. "^^ "^xas-^ 
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legislature by a nobler consideration than that of pay, 
or by a higher tone of political morals than that now 
existing, I cannot say. It seems to me that some 
great decrease in the numbers of the State legislators 
should be a first Step towards such a consummation. 
There are not many men in each State who can afford 
to give up two or three months of the year to the 
State Service for nothing; but it may be presumed 
that in each State there are a few. Those who are 
induced to devote their time by the payment of 60/., 
can hardly be the men most fitted for the purpose of 
legislation. It certainly has seemed to me that the 
members of the State legislatures and of the State 
governments are not held in that respect and treated 
with that confidence to which, in the eyes of an 
Englishman, such functionaries should be held as en- 
titled. 
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